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<i3?ubflrcet  3[oucnaI,  June 28.  No.  183. 
Mr  Bavius,  ' 

THE  lare  Accounrs  of  the Progrefs and 
Succcfs  of  Mr  TaylouY  the  Oculift, 
brought  to  my  Mind  a  Story  oiSeJoftris^ 
a  King  of  Bgyp;  who  being  many  Years 
Blind,  was  pcltor'd  to  Sight,  by  looking 
(as  the  Author  has  it)  at  a  Woman  who 
never  knew  any  Man  befidcs  her  Husband. 
This  induced  me  to  believe  the  Do(S;or 
Married,  and  that  many  of  his  famous 

'  Cures  were  due  to  the  conjugal  Fidelity 

of  his  Wife.  With  thefe  Thoughts  1  ciofed 

my  Eyes  to  Sleep,  and  fell  into  a  Dream. 

I  had  (methdught)  been  the  Sefojiris  of 

I  Creat'Britain,  and  was  inccnfolable  for 

I  the  Lofs  of  a  Senfe  which  the  Beauty  of 
my  fair  Countrywomen  gave  me  fo  many 
Opportunities  of  gratifying  J  but  wascom- 
forted  by  rcflcfting  on  their  Virtue  which 

i  g^ve  me  ib  eafy  a  Remedy. 

Big  with  this  Hope  I  lent  for  the  pious 
Sophvona ;  but  Ihe  looked  on  my  Blindnefs 
as  a  Judgment  from  above.  Next  I  lent 
for  SaWiYa,WQiQ.6.  forcxad:  Regularity  in 

domcttick  Liic  j  ^ut  Ihc  was  fo  farigu'd 


/^■ft:>-: 
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hy  being  at  a  Mafqucrade,  that  (he  could 
not  po(nbl7  get  abroad.  Many  fucli  lit- 
tle Excules  I  had  from  others.  Delia,  wiio 
fince  her  Husband's  Death,  had  v/holly 
devoted  herfelf  to  Mourning,  and  Solitude, 
might,  doubtlefs  Jhave  done  the  Bufinefs, 
if  (lie  could  have  been  feen  ^  but  the  Mef- 
fenger  had  no  fooner  told  his  Errand  but 
her  Footman,  a  young  handfome  Fellov/, 
pertly  anfwer'd,  his  Lady  was  not  to  be 
Ipoken  to. 

Thus  difappointed,  I  fummon'd  my 
Council,  and  defir'd  their  Advice,  they 
ofFer'd  to  fend  for  their  feveral  Ladies  j  I 
thank'd  them,  but  remembring  that  they 
all  ufed  Speftacles,  I  chofe  rather  to  trult 
to  the  Daughter  of  one  of  them,  who  be- 
ing but  7  Years  old  was  betrothed  to  her 
Father's  Ward.  To  this  it  was  objefted, 
that  not  being  of  Age  to  confummate, 
this  inchoate  Marriage  did  not  entitle  her 
to  the  Privilege  of  a  Matron. 

All  this  while  I  had  forgotten  my  own 
Wife,  who  then  cnter'd  the  Room,  and, 
to  my  unfpeakable  Joy,  immediately 
open'd  my  Eyes ;  which  llie  did  by  the 
loud  thundering  Rap  of  her  Chairman  at 
the  Street  Door,  when  I  heard  the  Watch 
cry  palt  3  o'clock  and  a  Moonlight 
Morning.  Oculatus  Henroost. 
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SLMF.SON'S   HO:^Pii\-^L,  in  D(Ji5LIN,  for  the 
Ri'.CEP  riON  of  BLIND  and  GOUTY  OBJRC  TS  from 
all  Parts  of  the  United  KingJoni,  who,  from  a  bciter  .Situation 
have  been  Reduced  to  Diltrefs,  iuftituted  Ani;o.  1784,  and  in.* 
coxporated  by  Adt  <»*  Parliancnt. 

Deprivation  of  Sighc  is  confeCedly  one  oT  the  preateft"  evils 
witb  wliich  mankind  is  afRi^i^ed.  But  it  is  rendered  peculiarly 
dreadful  when  experienced  by  the  man  vvhe,  from  a  refpe^ilable 
fituation,  is  in  the  dechne  of  life  rediired  to  the  neccflity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  humanity  and  charity  of  an  Hofpital  for  ids  fup- 
port.  Ihis  reflection  operated  to  powerfuRy  on  the  mind  of  the 
late  George  Simpfon,  of  Dublin,  Efq.  that  he  beqiieai!ied  moll  of 
his  property  to  cre(ft  an  Afyium  partly  for  Blind  Obj>:6ts,  and 
being  hi-mfelf  a  martyr  to  the  Gout,  he  in  his  will  dire^llcd  that 
under  tiie  fame  roof  ftiould  be  received  the  Gouty  as  well  as 
the  Blind. 

The'lruftees  of  this  Charity,  fhortly  after  his  death,  ere>5led 
a  good  plain,  I'ubllatitial  houlV,  capable  of  r'-ceiving  omt  hundred 
Patients  :  the  funds  of  the  Hefpital  were  U  fh>it  time  fi;ffi-.icnt 
to  maintain  Seventy  two  Ol^jrCts,  who  were  lodf^frd,  cloathe<l, 
and  fapported  in  a  decent,  comfortable  manner;  but  froni  chc 
great  and  unexpected  incrcafcin  the  price  of  every  neceiiary  of 
life,  and  a  conlidcrable  diminution  of  their  incouie  by  the  expi- 
ration of  fomc  of  their  L-afcs,  the  Trullees  I'.ave  been  under  the 
painful  neceflity  of  declining  to  till  \:p  the  vacansies  occaliTjned  by 
the  deaths  of  i^itieiits,  who  are  now  reduced  in  number  to  54,  ai- 
tho^igh   numerous  deferving  CandiJatts  have  been  continually 
imfiorintj  admiffion  arid  proteclion  without  any  aijparent  prof- 
peel  of  locccfs.     How  far  the  intentions  of  the  founder  of  this 
great  and  mcritoriou?  charity  have  been  fultilhd,  the  inlliturion 
L iifelf  wi*l,  upon  infpetflion,  belt  d-  monlirate. 
}      It  is  with    much  coi.'.cern  that   the  'JYuftees   find   themfrlves 
I  under  the  difagreeahle  alternative,  either  of  reducing  ILill  further 
the  already  m\ich- reduced  Kitahlifhrnent,  or  of  making  this  firlt 
.appeal  to  the  Ben-e-^olence of  the  Himlane.   "I'o  the  Britilh  Na- 
I  tinn,  with  v/hich  Ireland  is  now  h.appily  united,  t!ie    iruHees 
I  addrefs  thenifelvcs,  in  full  confidcfice  thi<t  a  Charity   fo  noble, 
and  WHlUM    IS    THE   ONLY   INSTIl'UriON    OF   I'HIi; 
KIND  IN  THE  UNITED  KlNGDOxM,  wili  not  uafs  unre- 
garded by  a  Peoph  to  whom  the  cauie  ofldumanity  and  Phdan- 
I  thropy  never  w:;s  committed  in  vain. 

I      Donations  will  be  ret-eived  ir?  J^^ondon  by  Mefirs.  Coutt>  and 
I  Co.  .Stiand  ;  Child  and  Co.  'lemv-^^Bar;  Hammcrflty  and  Co. 
I  Pall  Mall;   Mellis>  Hoare   and    Co.  Fleet-ltrcet  ;  Edwards  and 
'  Co. -Stratford  place;  Dn.immorid  and  Co.   Ciinring  (.'rofs;  alfo 
by  MefTrS.  Pu.-^etand  Euinb'idg^-,  Warwick-lane  ;  Boi;!-',  trench, 
Borrowes,  and  Canning,  /\Taftin  Friars;  Harrrati  and  Co.  Fre- 
derick-place; snd  by  .NJiTis.  Boldero,  Adey  ;\nd  Co.  C"in!.i!l, 
with  all  of  whom  tl>e  hit  .r^oriition   Rules  and    P-e>:iil-,;ti»>r!ii  ftf 
the  Charity  ni..,  be  f.-en  ;  and  Donations  i.'l  Dublia  wdi  be  re- 
ceived by  the    Fryltees,  namdy — ."^lexandc-r  Jaffray, 'Matthew 
Coleman,  John  Eei<;h,  antl  .-Andrew  Cul.ivvcli,  tr<j3;    'i  he  Rev. 
Singlr-ton    Ho  pur,    Sir   Hugii   Crofton,    B.'.rt.    the  Rev,  Dean 
ICarlcton,    Ar.-hibald   HawkUey,    P.obert  Howard,    Aicxander 
ivirkpairick,  j.imes  King,  Edv/a:d  Idtton,  and   \Vm.   Norton 
I  Barry,  Efqrs.  and  the  Rev.  V^obcrt  Diiney,  and  by  Kniicrt  Deey, 
Efq.  Regiltertothe  Charity,  who  v/i!l  give  every  poliible  infor- 
mation relativ/:ro  faid  Ifjflitutioii. 

And  it  is  paiticukrlf  req^efted  that  fuch  Pcrfons  as  maybe 
'!tf:rO!!<vro  pn>mr,te  this  Charity  by  a  i.egaty,  rr.ay  fif-qyeath  the 
farre  *'  To  thelrulteej  oi"  Sim{)lon's  Hufpital,  DabUn."' 
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Ot   h'  'AS-flvatM  ~xtf3-a.v]£?  ave-rrsi^ovlo  t£  oj^  Itb- 


^o/xi^ovlo   Ix  Tiy  aypiv  ttcL^co.^  ^k^  yuvaixa? 


aviM'/   rxv  tiUk'Aiy   x'aS'at^Svie;   t>)V  ^;;Xcu3-iV.  Trpo- 

xa;  Ij  rij  viira?  Taj  iTTiXEYvtevaj.  ^aXsTrij  S'J'e 
ttJJoff,  J»a  TO  tt£i  Isa-'-Srsvat  Ttfj  ttoXXb?  Ir  toic 
oyj&{?  S'jajrS^aj,  «  'ANA2TAZII   Bytyvilo.     Lib. 

II.  p.  9-5,  cd.  HuJltn. 

It  is  al:"o  uled  again  by  the  fajre  hifto- 
rian,  in  a  fimiiar  fenfe,  in  his  leventh 
hook. — Relating  ti  e  departure  or  the 
Atbf-nlan   army   from    Syracoie,  he  fays, 


Ed.  Hud. 


May  9,  1804. 


i^yiy.fto.    Lib,  vii. 
I  am,  &c. 


p.  460. 
M.  H. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine. 

SIR, 

MBIGUITY  in  the  ufe  of  words 
has  been  a  frequent  f  jurce  cf  cf-ni- 
plaint  tVoiTi  thofe  who  wiflied  to  come  at 
the  exaiSt  truth  j  and  it  can  never  be  an 
ufeleis  talk  to  bring  examples  o^  it  before 
tiiS  public,  and  endeavour  to  render  lan- 
guage njore  preciie.  I  therefore  riqueli: 
your  miertioji  of  fjme  remarks  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  words  health  and  difeafey    to  any  of  your  ingenious  correiponuents, 

in  rel:irion   to  corporeal  or  mental  fanity  j        '  .       --    -- -  ,,      . 

and  theiie  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  inuoduce  in 
a  narrauve.  - 


the  management  of  [them  ;  but  his  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  met  with  various  in- 
terruptions. The  family,  when  preffed 
to  de  lare  explicitly  in  what  ftate  he  was, 
alwaNS  anfwered,  *'  He  is  mending  faji: 
his  health  is  nearly  eftablilhcd  5"  and  the 
like  :  and  they  prevailed  upon  the  phyf:- 
ficians  to  ufe  the  fame  oracular  language. 
Nay  (what  is  rather  ludicrous)  a  fmall 
poet,  whom  he  had  patronized,  in  a  rhap- 
Ibdy,  which  he  called  an  ode,  fung  his  re- 
covery in  the  molt  triumphant  itrains. 
His  friends,  hov.ever,  know  that  all  is  not 
right,  though  they  are  unable  to  get  a 
fatisfa6lory  ccount  eiher  of  his  prefent 
Itare,  or  of  his  future  profpects.  Before 
he  fell  ill,  he  was  canymg  on  a  law-fuit 
of  great  cont'equence  to  his  property,  and 
we  have  been  forpiized  to  find  that,  during 
this  period,  ht  has  put  the  management 
of  it  into  different  hands.  It  is  true,  the 
folicitor,  who  is  now  the  chief  agent,  is  ' 
generally  thought  an  abler  man  than  the 
lalt  J  but  many  people  wonder  that  when 
he  began  to  make  a  change,  he  d.d  not 
do  'it  more  effeftually.  Pcrfuaded  as  I 
am,  that  much  embarrafifment  has  arifcn 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed  on  this  occalion,  I  ihould  be  obliged 


Some  time  ago,  a  much-refpe61ed  friend 
of  mine  was  Igii,  by  his  family,  to  labour 
■  under  great  indiipr>fition.  He  was  at- 
tended by  feveral  phydcians,  and  reports 
Were  givea  of  his  iiate  of  health,  which 
fpread  much  alarm  among  thofe  who  in- 
terefted  th.mfclves  ui  his  weliare.  Several 
of  thefe,  with  myil^if,  were  de.lrous  of 
paying  him  friendly  vifits  j  but  we  were 
told,  that  his  condition  would  not  permit 
him  tJ  fee  company.  After  fo.me  time 
paffed  under  immcdiare  apprchenfions  for 
his  li.'e,  his  gradual  amendment  was  an- 
nounced J  and,  at  lc;-;gth,  tiie  recovery  of 
his  health  was  declared  to  be  certain.  It 
now  began  to  he  whlf^jcrtd,  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  hii  diforder  had  been  men- 
tal derangement,  and  that  there  never  had 
betn  any  real  apprehenfion  for  his  life  in 
the  fe  about  him.  It  fuited  the  family, 
however,  to  have  the  matter  Itiil  men- 
tioned as  a  cafe  o»  bodily  difeafe,  and 
tha."ks  were  f  lemnly  give.i  at  church  for 
his  piefervarion.  Me?.n  time  it  could  not 
be  ccncealcd,  that  his  mental  faculties 
wtie  hill  in  a  very  unfettled  condition. 
As  he  had  feveral  important  affairs  on 
his  hancis,  i-  was  highly  dtfirable  that  he 
fliould  alford  an  apntarance  of  reluming 


who  would  affift  in  fettling  the  following 
points  : — Does  the  word  health,  taken  by 
itfelf,  refer  to  foundnefs  of  body,  of 
mind,  or  cf  both  ?  Where  bodily  and 
mental  indifpontion  are  combined,  can 
amendment  be  predicated  generally,  when 
it  is  only  true  of  the  lormer  ?  I  remain, 
Your's,  &c.  SUBUREICUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine, 

SIR, 

THE  fwllcwing  article  appears  in  the 
Walpoiiana. — *'  In  writing  the  Hil- 
tory  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  Vertot  had 
fent  to  Italy  lor  crioinal  m.aterials  con- 
cerning the  iiege  of  Rhodes  :  but,  impa- 
tient of  the  l.;ng  dela\ ,  he  completed  his 
narration  from  his  own  imagination.  At 
length  the  packet  arrived,  when  Vertot 
was  fitting  with  a  friend  :  he  opened  it, 
and  threw  it  contemptuoufly  on  the  fofa 
behind  him,  faying  coolly,  ^' Mon  Jit'ge 
efi  faitr 

Is  this  true  or  falfe  ?  Has  he  availed 
him'ldf  of  the  more  authentic  materials  in 
the  latl  and  ir.uch  improved  edition  ?  If 
any  of  youi  corre'pondents,  through  your 
intereding  and  ufeful  Magazine,  coidd 
anfwer  thefe  qtieiiions,  I  fliould  feel  my- 
fel:  much  indebted  to  him. 

3  X  z  Awri- 
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A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
fome  months  back,  ("poke  of  the  '*  Sjf- 
Unte  de  la  Nature^''  as  written  by  the  ce- 
lebrated LVirabeau. ' — The  name  in  the 
title-page  is  Mirahandy  who  died  Ions: 
before  L\iUrabeau  was  known  ;  perh:ips  be- 
fore he  was  bom.  D^ Alembert  aficrfs  that 
it  is  faliVly  attributed  to  him.  Barruel 
l^eaks  oF  the  work  witlirot,  I  believe, 
ii.iniins  the  author  v^ho  did  write  it. 

Cambridge.  I  am,  &c.  J   R- 

Tcr  the  Monthly  Mag^azine. 
CASE  of  a  CHILD    bltnd  and  fpee chiefs, 
apparently  from  the  operation  of  the 

INOCULATED   SMaLL-POX. 

S  piofcfiional  fn61s,  when  any  way 
conneiSlen  with  important  inferences, 
or  with  fubjeiSls  of  philolbphical  inquiry, 
feem  always  to  hr  acceptable  in  your 
Milceilany,  I  tranfmit  to  you  a  csfe 
which  his  lately  preftnted  itfelf  within 
the  fphere  of  my  parf.cn.b.r  obfcrvation. 
J  caimct,  indeed,  fay,  that  it  is  pregnr.nt 
\yith  any  fatisfadlory  onclufions,  eitlier 
of  a  praiStical  or  of  a  theoretical  nature; 
or,  that  it  furnifnes  any  immediate  proofs 
of  the  tiiumphs  of  thofe  fcitntific  prin- 
ciples which  I  arn  labouring  to  i;'.culcate: 
iut  It  may,  at  lealt,  afford  materials  for 
a  very  interelling  fpeculation  on  the  in- 
citements and  Ibuices  of  that  fpecits  of 
imitative  a6>ion,  by  which  certain  defin- 
able crgnns  of  the  human  frame  are 
enabled  to  convey,  with  tolerable  preci- 
fion  :.nd  accuracy,  the  imprefllcns  of  one 
xnind  to  the  apprehenficns  of  another.  I 
allude,  of  courfe,  to  the  actions  of  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech  :  aflions,  in  (heir  ultimate 
phenomena,  fufficitntly  familiar  to  almoft 
every  hun;an  bting  j  but  the  laws  and 
operations  of  which  have  not,  hitherto, 
attra6fed  that  degree  of  philolbphical  cb- 
fcrvation  to  which,  from  the  imp-ortance 
of  their  objet^^s,  diey  are,  perhaps,  en- 
titled. 

The  pr.ynolngry  of  thofe  organs,  by 
vhich  the  funftions  of  elocuricn  are  car- 
ried on,  has,  for  fome  yea;  s,  been  the  oh- 
jeit  of  my  particular  attention  \*  and  I  am 
fiee  to  acknowledge,  that,  among  the 
fourcts  of  that  luccefs  with  which  my 
public  LtcUu-es  on  the  Science  and  Piac- 
tice  of  Elocution  have  bten   fo  generally 

♦  By  a  milHke  in  the  arr?ngement  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  Literary  Vijrietits,  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  tor  April  laft,  the  notice 
of  Mr.  The'ivalTs  inttrdcd  publxation  on  the 
Phyfiohgf  cf  the  Orgar.s  cf  6feech^  whs  fo  in- 
ferred, as  apparently  to  allign  the  picpiration 
of  that  work  to  Mr.  John  Eell. 


encouraged,  the  moft  gratifying  to  my 
feelings,  and  the  moll  Itmmfitmg  to  my 
hopes,  IS  the  notoriety  of  that  relief  which, 
in  confrquence  of  luch  atrention,  I  have 
been  enabkd  to  extend  :o  perfor.s  -  fHided 
with  the  mofl  calami  ous  impediments  j 
and  even  to  thofe  from  whom  the  ap:)arerit 
caprices  of  nature  have  with-held  lome 
of  the  efitnial  organs  rf  en-inciaticn. 
Till  the  cafe  in  qu  .Irion,  indeed,  any  ih, 
dividual  inliance  has  not  occurred,  ta 
which  the  piinciples  of  my  fcier.ce  would 
not  praciicaily  appiy  :  and  I  began  to. 
pcrfuade  mylelf  that,  by  a  firnple  and 
eafily  communicable  process,  every  hu- 
man being,  who  had  the  gift  of  heariisg, 
might  readily  be  enabltd  to  fpeak  with 
imprcflivenefs  and  facility,  at  Icaft,  if  not 
with  elegance  and  harmony.  But  the 
cafe  in  queftion,  feems  to  prcfent  an  ex- 
ception to  my  conch'.fions  ;  and,  appa- 
rently, if  defeats  all  theory.  It  is  not, 
fo  flriitly  fpeaking,  a  cafe  either  of  defeSi 
or  of  impediment,  as  an  inrtance  of  the  im- 
perfeff  developement,  or  r.on-applicaticn 
of  the  organ.  It:  approximates  more,  in 
its  phenomtn^,  to  the  cafe  of  Peter  the 
ivild  Boy,  or  that  of  the  unfortunate  Sa- 
vage of  A'veyrcn,  than  to  any  of  thofe 
examples  either  of  defective  conffru6f ion, 
or  of  irregular  a6>ion,  to  which  my  prin- 
cipKs  have  betn  hitherto  applied.  It  is 
an  inftance,  indred,  even  mwre  anomalous 
than  either  of  thofe  I  have  mentioned  ; 
inafm.pch  as  the  child  in  queftion  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  bofcm  of  civilized  fo- 
ciety,  and  yet  exhibits  all  the  negative 
phepomsna  of  enunciative  privation  and 
ineptitude,  which,  in  the  former  infiances, 
are  only  accour.ted  for  from  the  want  of 
human  afTociarion. 

The  early  hiitory  of  this  cafe  (as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  aflertain  the  circum- 
ffances)  is  as  follows:  Augufta  (one  cf 
the  daughters  of  a  very  refpeCtablc  gtntle- 
man  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Glafgow) 
was  in.  culated  for  the  Imall-pox  wlien  fhe 
was  only  three  mon-.hs  old.  The  difeafe, 
however,  made  its  appearance  with  rone 
of  the  m'.tiga-td  fym.ptoms  which  inocu- 
lation is  intended  to  infure.  It  ragtd,  on 
the  con'raiy,  w.th  the  utmolt  virulence  j 
and  disfigurement  and  blindnefs  were  the 
confequences.  One  of  tht  eve-balls  feems 
to  have  been  fo  completely  cbliteiared  by 
the  dileale,  thnt  the  cioftd  and  deeply 
fuiiken  lids,  far  retirmg  m:o  the  focker, 
only  mark  the  pofition  where  the  vilual 
organ  {\\ou\d  be.  The  lower  part  of  the 
other  orb  (which  is  fufhciently  obtrufivc)- 
appears  to  retain  fome  fnnll  degree  of  fen- 
fibiiity  to  the  prefence  of  light}  and 
through    the    medium   of   this  organ,   it 

appears, 
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appears,  that  the  difference  between  night 
and  day  are  indiftin^lly  perceptible  j  but 
no  objed  of  vifion  can  either  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  or  perceived. 

In  addition  to  this  calamitous  privation, 
the  poor  child  had  early  the  niisfortune  of 
being  deprived  of  its  mother  ■,  and  from 
ciicumltances,  partly  arifing  from  necel- 
fary  attentions  to  the  management  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
from  miftaken  calcularions  of  the  comfort 
and  accommodation  of  the  child  herfelf, 
fhe  fsems  to  have  been,  for  a  conliderable 
time  at  kaft,  refi^ned  to  the  txcludve, 
and  alniort  fecluded,  care  of  a  nurfe  who, 
perhaps,  had  not  all  the  dirpofitions,  and 
cannot  be  expe61ed  to  have  had  all  the 
knowledge  and  refle61ion,  which  the  pe- 
culiar circumitances  of  the  nurflmg  might 
require. 

One  ferious  miftake,  it  is  obvious,  has 
been  committed.  It  feems  to  have  been 
the  univerfal  pra6lice  to  direct  an.^  manage 
the  unforfunate  chdd  by  the  fenfe  of  touch 
alone.  No  appeal  feems  to  have  been 
made  to  any  of  the  other  fenfes.  That 
of  Hearing,  in  particular,  feems  fo  entirely 
to  have  been  neglefled,  that  the  necefiity 
of  comprehending,  and  confequently  of 
imitating,  the  di(tin6\ions  of  enunciated 
found,  feems  hardly  to  have  been  prefent- 
ed.  The  guiding  hand  feems,  on  every 
occafion,  to  have  been  fubftituted  for  the 
inviting  voice.  How  much  of  the  addi- 
tional calamity  is  to  be  attributed  to  this 
caiife,  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  poor  child  has 
attained  her  feventh  year,  without  making 
any  intelligible  efforts  towards  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

While  I  was  at  G'afgow,  the  obferva- 
tions  I  had  occafion  to  make  "  on  the 
Caufes  and  Cure  of  Natural  and  Habitual 
Impediments,"  during  my  "  Courfe  of 
Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Elocution,"  occafioned  me  to  be  applied 
to  by  the  father  of  this  unfortuu.ite  child  ; 
and  I  accordingly  vifited  her,  in  company 
with  a  meiical  friend,  of  philofophical  and 
fcieniific  celebrity,  whofe  curiolity,  like 
my  own,  was  ronfiderably  exc'.ted  by  the 
particulars  we  nad  heard  of  this  very  ex- 
traordinary cafe. 

Of  the  dreadful  ravages  which  the  virus 
of  the  fmall-pox  had  made,  it  may  eafily 
be  inferred,  from  the  fa6ls  alrendy  (fated, 
that  the  child  prefented  a  very  lamentable 
fpe6iacle.  Her  general  health,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  be  affeffed.  Her  growth 
and  proportions  are  remarkably  beyond 
the  ordinary  ftandard  of  her  years  ;  and 
her  robuft  and  mafcuiire  figure  formed 
a  mod   ftriking  contraft   to  the  delicate 


fymmetry  of  two  beautiful  and  diminu- 
tive fillers,  the  fmalleft  of  which  was  but 
two  years  younger  than  herfelf.  Her  ani- 
mal fpirits  appeared  to  be  high  and  irre-r 
gular  J  and  flie  was  full  of  boilferous  ac-  ' 
tivity,  which  fometimes  approached  al- 
moft  to  fieicenefs,  and  fometimes  fubfided 
into  abfolute  inattention,  and  apparent 
inanity.  In  thefe  tranfitions,  however, 
and  this  wildnefs  of  deportment,  neither 
my  profeffional  friend  nor  myfelf  could  dif- 
cover  any  indications,  either  of  deficiency 
or  derangement  of  the  fenforial  faculty, 
that  could  account  for  the  want  of  arti- 
culativs  utteraiTce,  even  if  deficiencies  and 
derangements  of  that  defcription  could  be 
admitted  as  fufficient  (olutionsof  the  phe- 
nomenon. The  mingled  boklnefs  and  pre- 
caution with  which  flie  climbed  over  the 
tables  and  other  furniture  ;  the  fkill  with 
which  file  balanced  herfelf  upon  the  feats, 
and  backs,  and  frames  of  the  chairs, 
which  file  fucc-ffively  inverted  in  all  pof- 
fible  direclions  j  and  the  addiefs  with 
which  flie  recovered  herfelf,  when  in  dan, 
ger  of  lofing  her  equilibrium,  confpired, 
with  a  variety  of  other  feats  and  circum- 
ftances,  to  preclude  all  idea' of  any  other 
degree  of  imbecility,  than  the  mere  com- 
plicated privations  of  vifion  and  difcour.^e 
might  naturally  be  expe6ftd  to  produce. 
Nor  can  any  inferences  be  drawn  that 
would  invalidate  this  conclufion,  from  her 
intervals  of  her  apparent  inanity  :  if  /'«- 
anity  that  can  be  called,  which  is  evidently 
nothing  more  than  the  paufe  of  phyfical 
exhaulUon,  when  boifterous  exertion  has 
fatigued  her  roufcles,  or  diffipated  her 
animal  fpirits.  Then,  indee>i,  flie  feats 
herfelf  upon  the  ground,  and,  fwaying 
her  head  from  fide  to  fide,  with  a  fort  of 
finuous  ofcillation,  begins  to  beat  time 
with  her  left  knee,  while  fhe  hums,  in  a 
low  and  plaintive  tone,  a  fort  of  imperfeft 
tune  :  always,  I  believe,  the  fame,  though 
cf  this  I  cannot  be  certain.  But  in  this 
I  can  difcover  no  other  indication  than 
the  effort  of  a  mind  contrafted  in  its 
Iphere  of  aftlvlty  by  phy ileal  privations, 
to  vary  according  to  its  various  means 
its  occupations  and  its  amufements. 

But  ir  idiotcy,  or  if  deranaement  be  not 
the  caufe  that  has  precluded  this  unfortu- 
nate ciiild  from  tl^.e  ufe  of  fpeech,  to  wiiat 
other  circumftaoce  fliall  be  attributed  the 
privation. 

The  perfuafion  of  the  family  feems  to 
be,  that  this  fecond  and  more  aggravated 
calamity  has  refulted  from  the  ravages  of 
the  fame  difeafe  which  deprived  the  infant 
of  its  fight.  As  a  fecondary  confcquence, 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  cafe  ; 
but  of  the  primary  or  phyfical  cperatiun 
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of  the  virus  upon  any  of  the  organs  tflen- 
tial  to  oral  interccurle,  there  is  certainly 
not  the  flightelt  appearance.  The  hearing 
of  the  chilli  does  not  (eem  to  be  afFt61ed. 
She  is  evidently  confcious  to  the  ger.eral 
imprtflions  of  four.d  j  and  fhe  even  ap- 
pears to  be  interefted  by  particular  times, 
and  fome  of  the  movements  of  inlti  u- 
mental  muGc.  That  the  ^oocal  organs  * 
are  fufficiently  perle6l,  is  equally  obvic  us, 
from  the  vociferations  and  noifes  of  all 
kinds  which  (lie  f-  frequently  utteis.  The 
enunciatU'e  crgans  f  alfo  appeared,  upon 


*  it  is  only,  perhaps,  when  fhe  is  thus 
amufing  herfeli",  that  the  unfortunate  Au- 
gurta  appears  at  all  intererting.  The  defor- 
mity of  feature  produced  by  the  original  dif- 
eafe  is,  probably,  in  more  refpects  than  one, 
an  agsravation  of  the  calamities  of  this  un- 
happy child.  Imagimtion  has  fomething  to 
do  even  with  the  beft  feelings  ot  our  nature; 
its  aflbciatious  mingle  with  the  active  opera- 
tions Oi  cur  nioft  imperious  duties  5  and  few, 
indeed,  are  the  human  beings  whofe  fyrnpa- 
thies  are  fo  abftractedly  correct,  as  to  require 
no  alTiftance  from  its  alliance.  Such  afliftaace, 
the  perfon  of  this  poor  child  is  little  calculat- 
ed to  afford;  and  the  vehemence  of  her  ac- 
tions and  geilures  is  not  likely  to  counteiact 
the  imprelhon  which  her  appearance  inevi- 
tably produces.  But  when  tired  of  jumping 
and  tearing  about,  fhe  fits  herfclf  down  to 
murmur  her  inarticulate  fong,  the  mournful 
monotony  of  her  action,  and  the  exprefiion  of 
her  voice  (which,  though  not  harmonious, 
i$  moft  appropriately  melancholy)  finds  its 
,\vay,  irreliftibly,  to  the  heart. 

4"  The  contra-diftinction  here  fpecified, 
has  not  hitherto  been  marked,  I  bel.eve,  ei- 
ther by  phyiiologifts,  or  by  writers  on  elocu- 
tion, it  is  a  diftinction,  however,  not  lefs 
important  than  real  j  without  the  due  com- 
prehenfion  of  which,  it  is  equally  impolhble 
cither  to  elucidate,  with  perfpicuity,  the 
theory  of  oral  intercourfe,  or  to  carry  to  any 
tonfiderable  extent  a  rational  fyliera  of  elo- 
cutionary inHrruction. 

The  Vocal  Ok  cans  are  thoje  portions  cf 
the  organic  Jyfi cm  employed  In  the  prodiiilion  and 
fromiilgcUion  of  'uolimtary  jotn.di.  The  attri- 
butes and  objects  of  thele  are,  power,  or  force; 
oompafs,  or  variety  ;  tone ;  modulation,  or 
flexure ;  melody,  or  tune  j  fwcli  and  ca- 
dence, Scz. 

The  Enunciattve  Organs  are  ih'fe 
portions  and  Kcmbers  of  the  human  tnouthy  by  ibc 
■motions,  pofuions,  and  contaB  of  nvhicb,  Jpecifc 
char  an  er  is  imparted  to  I'ccal  Jounds^  jo  as  to  ren- 
der them  capable  of  being  converted  into  coimhU' 
nt.abiefignt  of  definite  ideas  Their  attributes 
arc,  diftinctnels,  articulation,  meafure,  and 
quantity,  accent  (^vulgaily  fo  called),  em- 
phafis,   &c. 

Want  of  attention  to  this  eflential  contra- 
diftinccion  was,  perhaps,  one  cf  the  moft  un- 
fortiin^te  miilakcs  of  the  philofophical  phy- 


infpeSlion,  to  be  complete  in  every  portion 
of  their  ftru6fure.  That  they  were  fo, 
indeed,  vvculd  have  been  ftifficiently  evi- 
dent, even  if  no  fuch  infpe^icn  had  been 
made  j  for,  amidft  the  variety  of  unmean- 
ing noifes  with  which  fhe  occafionally 
atnufes  herfelf,  all  the  elements  of  enunci- 
ation may  be  diftin6ily  heard :  nor  is  there 
an  individual  fimple  found  (whether  la- 
bial, lingual,  palatial,  or  guttural)  out  of 
which  the  combinations  cf  verbal  language 
fhould  be  formed,  which  flie  does  not  re- 
peatedly pronounce. 

Whether  from  this  chaos  of  original 
eleinenrs,  the  creations  of  inte.ligible 
fpeech  will  ever  arife,  I  o\\x\  I  am  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  It  cannot  be  diiguifed, 
that  this  is  one  of  thofe  cales  which  would 
require  mucli  more  attention  than,  from 
the  nature  of  the  circumftances,  it  is  prac- 
ticable that  it  fliould  receive.  Cafes  fo 
completely  anomalous  are  only  to  be  un- 
der(iood  by  long  and  minute  obftrvaticn  9 
and  remedies,  if  prafticablc,  are  only  to 
be  expe:;led  from  tlie  perlevering  affiduity 
of  an  intelligent  fup^'rlnttndant,  capable 
of  fuggefting,  and  patient  enough  to  con- 
dti6l,  a  l^ng  and  confiftent  feries  of  expe- 
ritnents ; — a  fuperinttndant  who  could  de- 
fcend  to  all  the  mlnuiise  of  minlftration 
and  attendance,  and  who  h-d  fufficient 
authority  over  the  whole  houftiold,  to 
preclude  all  thwartings  and  interruptions 
of  the  necelT'ry  plans,  either  from  the  pre- 
judices of  ignorar.ee,  or  the  impatience 
of  unfeaf  nable  doubt.  AH  that  I  could 
do,  therefoie,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  wa« 
to  give  a  few  fimple  rules  for-die  future 
regulation  of  the  child  ;  the  princii  al  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  divert,  if  poflible, 
to  the  fenie  of  he^riig  thit  internal  atten- 
tion which,  from  the  e:rorof  e^'uca'.ion, 
had  hitherto  been  concentrated  to  the  fenfe 
of  touch  alone  : — regulations  which,  1  was 
appieheisfive  at  the  time,  wuuld  nevtr  be 
attended  to  with  fufficieht  perfeverance 
and  precifion;  and  which,  during  my  fe- 
cond  vilit,  were  vielnttd  before  my  face, 
by  the  negligence  or  the  perverfeneis  ot  a 
domedic  who,  naturally  enough,  defpiled 
a  reftri^ion,  the  tendency  of  which  fl^ie 
could  not  comprehend.*     As  this  was,  iu 

fician,  hard,  in  his  abortive  attempt  to  com- 
municate the  power  of  fpeech  to  the  favagc 
cf  Aveyron. 

*  1  had  the  greater  reafon  to  confide  in  the 
probability  of  fome  cflect  from  thele  regu- 
lations, becaufe,  to  me  at  leart,  it  was  appa- 
rent, that  my  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
En^lip  falutation,  '*  Hov/  do  you  do?"  (a 
lafutation  to  which  her  ears  had  never  been 
familiarized)  had  produced  (during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  that  1  ilaid  in  the  houic  ovi  my  fivft 

reality, 
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reality,  no  more  than  I  expefVed,  my  only 
animsdverfion  was — never  to  call  again. 

Sucli,  Mr.  £ditor,  are  the  few  and  iin- 
fatlsfi6loiy  particulars  I  am  able  to  com- 
municate refpe^ling  this  unhappy  cafe. 
Unrarisfa6lory,  however,  as  they  are,  they 
add  one  more  to  the  (mall  number  of  fa6ls 
that  Teem  to  furnidi  land-marks  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  caufjs  that  facilitate,  and 
tliofe  which  preclude,  the  developement 
of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  :  an  inquiry 
■which,  perhaps,  may  be  interef^ing  to 
fome  of  your  readers ;  and  which,  you 
will  natuially  conclude,  has  become  of 
primary   importance  in  the  eftimation  of, 

KendaU         Your's,  r^-fpeflfuliy, 
May  13, 1804.  John  Thelvvall. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  > 

SIR, 

N  purfuance  of  my  promife,  I  fend  you 
fome  hiftorical  extracts,  tranflatedfiom 
the  Danifli.     I  am,  &c. 

C.  H.  Wilson. 


The  BATTLE  0/LONCAK.T,*  in  the  year 

9^5- 
**  In  this  ye-r  (985)  the  DaniGi  fleet 
put  to  fea,  'with  an  intention  either  to  land 
in  England  or  Scotland,  according  as  the 
wind  fhould  prove  favourable  for  the  one 
or  the  other.  They  call  anchor  in  Scot- 
land, near  the  promontory  called  Red- 
head, in  the  (hire  of  Angus  or  Forfar, 
for  it  is  known  by  thefe  two  names. 
Many  of  the  Danes  preferred  a  war  with 
the  Englifh,  as  the  Scotch  were  known  to 
be  a  warlike  people,  and,  befides,  there 
was  no  plunder  even  in  cafe  of  fuccefs. 
On  the  contrary,  England  was  rich.  They 
at  length  agreed,  however,  to  try  their 
luck  in  Scotland.  They  took  the  town 
of  Montrofe,  levelled  it  to  the  grouHd, 
{0  that  not  a  veftige  of  it  remained  ;  they 
alfo  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 
Havmg  committed  fcveral  wanton  ails  of 
cruelty,  they  march:?d  through  Argus  to 
the  Firth  of  Tay.  Every  ftep  was  mark- 
ed with  blood  and  rapine.  The  inha- 
bitants fled  in  every  diref^ion.     Kineih, 

vifit)  an  imitative  effort,  which  exprefied  it- 
lelf  in  an  indiftinct  II010  do?  which  it  ap- 
peared t©  me  that  flie  applied  as  a  fort  of 
name  or  term  aflbci.^ted  in  her  mind  Viiih  the 
imprelTions  flie  had  received  of  my  diftinct 
and  perfonal  identity.  On  iny  fecond  vifit 
the  fame  ejaculation  again  was  uttered  ;  yet 
I  could  not  leirn  that  any  fuch  exclamation 
had  b^^en  obferved  in  my  abfence.  A  circum- 
it:ancc  from  uliich  I  drew  a  very  different 
conclufion  from  thole  which  were  inferred 
by  the  perfons  who  are  ufually  around  her. 

■f-  See  Suhm's  Fiiilory  of  Denmark,  vel.  3, 
P-  174. 


the  king,  fat  at  the  time  in  Stirling,  dif- 
penfmg  juftice  to  his  fubje6>s.  The  mo- 
mtmt  thel'e  dil'a-ir  us  accounts  reached  hi^s 
ears,  he  ordered  a  large  body  of  men  to 
be  aflembled  under  arms,  in  that  part 
whfre  the  river  Erne  falls  into  the  Tay; 
when  th:.'y  came  to  that  place,  they  learned 
that  the  Danes  had  crofl'crd  the  Tay,  clofe- 
ly  inverted  Ptrth,  and  had  fliin  all  that 
fell  in  their  way,  without  diftmilion  of 
fex,  age,  or  rank.  As  foon  as  Kineth  re- 
ceived this  afiiitling  intelligence,  he  haften- 
ed  to  Loncart,  or  Lon?;cartili,  which  lies 
at  a  fliort  diftance  from  the  Tay.  Night 
came  on  foon  after  his  arrival.  As  fooa 
as  the  dawn  appeared,  the  battle  began. 
The  king  led  the  vanj  Malcolm,  King  of 
Cumbria,  commanded  the  right  wing;  and 
Duncan,  chieftain  of  Athol,  headed  the 
left.  Kineth  promifed  a  certain  fum  of 
money,  or  an  equivalent  in  land,  to  every 
man  that  would  bring  in  the  head  of  a 
Dane.  The  Danes  were  poPced  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  from  whence  the  Scots  roi- 
led down  large  ftones,  intermingled  with 
fliowers  of  arrows,  which  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy.  The  contelt  was 
maintained  with  great  bravery  on  both 
fides  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  right 
and  left  wings  of  the  Scots  at  length 
gave  way;  but  tiie  van,  encouiaged  by 
the  voice  and  example  of  their  prince, 
kept  their  ground,  and  refifted  every  fhock 
with  unexampled  valour.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  it  happened,  that  a  Scottish  peal'ant, 
of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  two  fons, 
ploughing  in  a  fi-jld  at  fome  diifance,  wit- 
;!e.T.;d  the  battle:  kindled  wiih  patriotic 
fire,  the  old  man  and  his  fons  feized  the 
implements  of  their  plough — flood  in  a 
gap — and  flew  eyery  man,  friend  and  foe, 
that  came  within  the  reach  of  their  arms; 
calling  with  all  their  might  on  their  flying 
countrymen  to  return  to  the  a<5lion,  as 
help  was  now  at  hand.  Their  countrymen 
obeyed  their  call — returned — fell  on  the 
foe  witli  fuch  fury  that,  in  a  fliort  time, 
the  field  v.^as  covered  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  Dines.  The  camp  of  the  enemy, 
filled  wirh  provifions,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots  the  next  day.  The  Danes 
fiiffcred  fo  feverely  in  th  s  engagement, 
that  th.ey  did  not  attempt  to  make  head  a 
fecond  time.  Hay,  the  patriotic  peafant, 
was  called  into  the  preftence  of  the  king, 
and  was  royally  rewarded  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  booty  which  the  foe  had 
left  behind,  as  well  as  lands:  he  was  alfo 
ennobled.  The  houfe  of  Arrol  is  dtfcend- 
ed  from  him.  He6lor  Boethiu?,  a  Scot- 
tifli  hillorian,  fays,  that  Kineth  granted 
him  armorial  bearings,  but  this  muft  be 
a  milfakc,  as  armorial  beatings  were  not 
known  in  thofe  days." 
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Fyit  of  KnUd  and  Emma  to  Ely^ 
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Yisir  q/"  KNUD  the  G^E AT  and  oueen 

EMMA  to  ELY,  hi  the  YEAR   IO35.* 

**  Knud  the   Great,  and  Emma,  his 
«iueen,    with    the  chief  men  of  the  land, 
iailed  for  Ely,  to  celebrate,  accordino;  to 
cultom,  the  feaft  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Bleflfcd   Virgin.     As   they  failed    by   the 
church,  which  is  built  upon  a  high  lock, 
the  fweet  found  of  many  voices  fell  info 
their  ears,  which  came  from  the  monks 
vvho  wtre  celebrating  divine  fervice  at  the 
time  in  the  church.     The  king   inflantly 
commanded  that  all  thofe  who  were  in  the 
fliip  fliould  immediately  join  him  in  a  fong, 
which  he  compofed   in  EngliHi  upon  the 
cccafion,  and  which  begins  thus — '  Merie 
lungen    the  muneches    binnen    Ely,    tha 
Cnut  cing  reuther  by  j  roureth  cnites  noer 
the   land,     and    heie   we  thcs    muneches 
foeng:'  thit  is,  *  The  monks  of  Ely  fang 
fweet,  as  King   Knud    rowed    by.    Row 
nearer  to  the  land,   my  men,  that  we  may 
hear  thefe  monks  fmg.'  This  fong,  accord- 
ing to  report,  was  inferted  in  the  Cloilter 
Chronicle  oF  Ely  at  full  length,  and  was  in 
public  ufe  in  England  in  the  days  of  its  au- 
thor. Thus  the  king  fung  with  the  monks 
till  he  came  on  Hiore,  on  which  he  hallen- 
cd  to  St.  Edelreda's  altar,  and  confirmed 
all  the  privileges  which  the  former  kings 
of  England  had  granted  to  the  raonaftery. 
It  is  faid  to  have  once  happened,  that  the 
water  round  the  monaftery  was  fr  zen  at 
the  time  of  the  fcalt  of  the  Purification  j 
and  that  it  was  not  certain  if  the  ice  was 
fufRciently  ftr.  ng  to  bear  any  perfon  ;  the 
king,   however,  would   not  be  retrained 
from  joining  in  the  folemn  ceremony,  but 
paded  over  in  a  (ktige,  having  firllcaufed 
a  lufty  peafant  to  walk  bcfcre  to  try  the 
ftreng.h  of  the  ice.     The  peafant,  by  or- 
der of  Knud,  was  liberally  rewarded  for 
the   experiment.      The  king    foon    after 
caufed  a  dike  to  be  thrown  up,  in  order  to 
lead  away  the  water  by  Peterborough  and 
Ramefey.     This  dike  was  called  by  fome 
Swerdeflelf,    by     others    Cnutldelf,    and 
fcmetimes   Shedfuike ;  it  now   forms    the 
divifion    between   Huntington   and  Cam- 
brldgefhire.     Queen    Emma  prefen'ed  to 
the  Church  of  Ely,  a  purple  robe,  border- 
ed with  gold }  it  was  befides  ornamented 
with  gold  and  precious  ftones  j  fo  that  the 
like  was  never  i'i^en  in  all  England.    She 
alfo  prefcn;ed  to  each  of  the  faints,  in  the 
fame  church,  a  filk  robe,  let  with  gold  and 
flones    of   inferior  value.     She,  likewife, 
gave  to  the    monks  a  green   altar-cloth, 
interlaced  with  plates  of  gold  j  and  a  linen 
altar-cloth,  of  a  blood  colour,  with  a  god 

•  See  Suhm's  Hiilory  of  Denmark,  vol.  3, 
p.  174. 


border,    one    foot    in   breadth.      Gram, 
Langebek,    and   Cambden,    have   amply 
treated  of  the  fignification  of   the  names 
of  the  two   queens,  Emma   '^nd  Alfgiva. 
Langebek  contends,  that    Alfgiva  is   the 
fame  as^thtlwyfi  that  is,  a  noble  woman* 
In  Heainiing''«,  Thattur  fays,  rtie  is  called 
Anna.  King  Kr.ud  cntertainci  a  high  eiteem 
for  Alfric,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  brother  of 
the  famous  Leofric.     He   allowed    him  to 
pull   down  the   buildings  on  Kingfbury, 
which   King  Ethelred    had  granted   him, 
except  a  tower  near  the  monaliery,  which 
fhould  remain  to  (hew  that  it  was  once  a 
royal  feat.    The  abbot  either  cliafed  away 
ail  the  people  who  dwelt  there,  or  com- 
pelled   them   to    become   fervants   to    the 
cloiffer.     Of   all     the     clergy,     however, 
Knud    held    archbifhop    E.helnoth,  and 
Living,  monk  of  Winchefler,  in  the  high- 
eft  reverence.     He  made  Living  abbot  of 
of  Taviftock,   and    afterwards   bifliop  of 
Crydyntone.     He  had  great  influence  over 
the  king,   and  could  make  very  free  with 
him.     He  had  lived  a  longtime  with  him 
in  Denmark,  followed  him  to  Rome,  and 
returned    thence    to    England    with    the 
king's  letter,  where  he  fettled  every  thing 
to  the  fatisfa6lion  of  his  majerty.    He  pre- 
vailed on  Knud  to  unite  the  fee  of  Corn- 
wall with  that  of  Crydyntone  j    but  he 
abufed  thi's  addition  of  power,  for  he  was 
ambitious,    proud,   and    imperious.      He 
died  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConftfTor, 
and  was  buried  in  Taviftock.     Auelwin, 
abbot   of   Abbington,   was    alfo   a  great 
favourite    with   the    king,    who  granted 
tiJat  monaftery  confiderable  privileges  and 
gifts  J  particularly   a  Ihrine  of  gold  and 
filver  to  preferve  the  remains  of  St.  Vin- 
cent.    He  expelled  the  Canik  monks  out 
of  Gloucei^er,  and  put  another  order  in 
their  place,  by  the  aclvice  of  bifliop  Wulf- 
ftan.      Thefe    tranfa61ions    may     be    at- 
tributed to  the  fnperfiition  and  ignorance 
of  the  times.     It  (hculd  not  be  forgotten, 
that  Knud  planted  a  number  of  I'chools 
all  over  England  5  this  was  an  a6V  worthy 
of  a  prince,  and  will  find  admirers  in  every 
age.     Notwithftanding  his  liberality,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  court,  and  the  expenfive 
wars  in   which   he  was  engaged,   he  left 
large  fums  behind  him.    He  likewife  cauf- 
ed  feveral   buildings  to  be   raifed  at  his 
own  expence,  which  his  father  and  he  had 
demolifhed.     In  1019,  he  rebuilt  the  mo- 
maftery  of  Exeter,  which  his  countrymen 
had  broken  down.     He  was  temperate  in 
his  diet.     There  is  a  bird  in  England,  of 
which  he  was  fb   fond,    that  it  bears  his 
name  to  this  day  ;   namely,  Knofs  ;  m  La- 
tin, Tringa  Canutus,  or  Maruuria.    The 
natives  call  it  by  the  different  names  of 
puitte,  godwitt,  or  dottevell." 
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EYE  AND   EAR  INFIRMARY. 

We  are  gratified  on  receiving  a  "  Statement  of  a  Com- 
mittee, and  Report  of  ibe  Surgeons  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,"  just  published;  be- 
lieving that  this  is  an  important  institution,  and  de.serves  to 
be  more  extensively  known. 

It  was  commenced  by  the  present  surgeons,  Drs.  J.  Jef- 
fries and  E.  Reynolds,  in  the  latter  part  of  1824,  at  their 
own  expense  and  as  an  experiment.  Such  was  its  success, 
that  in  March  1826  it  was  presented  to  the  patronage  of 
their  friends  at  a  public  meeting.  More  than  .^'2000  was 
raised  as  a  permanent  fund;  and  nearly  ^300  in  annual 
subscriptions,  which  lias  since  been  much  diminished.  The 
services  of  the  surgeons  have  been  gratuitous  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  attended  with  considerable  personal  expense. 
The  funded  property  is  now  about  tf  2700.  The  receipts  of 
the  past  year  were  §473,  62.  The  institution  is  in  debt, 
and  its  benevolent  operations  are  continually  impeded  or  re- 
stricted for  want  of  means. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  treated  the  last  year,  was 
681;  number  included  in  three  previous  reports,  1929; 
whole  number  from  the  beginning,  2610.  Of  the  681  ap- 
plications the  past  year,  540  have  been  cured;  64  not  treat- 
ed, considered  incurable;  2.5  relieved;  4  declined  opera- 
tions; 48  now  under  treatment.  Cases  of  diseases  of  the 
Eye,  583;  of  the  Ear,  98. 

The  Committee  says,  that  an  observation  of  the  occurren- 
ces at  the  rooms,  and  the  perusal  of  former  i-eports,  force 
upon  their  conviction  the  following  facts.  1.  That  diseases 
of  tiie  eyes  are  eminently  the  diseases  of  the  poor,  and  most- 
ly of  the  industrious  poor.  2.  That  Eye  Infirmaries  are  the 
only  places  where  the  poor  will  apply  for  the  relief  of  that 
organ,  in  most  of  its  diseases.  3.  That  an  Infirmary  is  best 
calculated  to  afibrd  means  to  acquire  information  of  these 
diseases,  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  their  treatment. 
4.  That  the  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  apprized  of  the 
fact,  that  these  diseases  admit  so  geneially  of  relief.  5. 
That  the  amount  of  disease  of  these  organs  is  vastly  greater 
than  would  have  been  anticipated.  6.  That  the  amoimt  of 
benefit  conferred,  is  incalculably  greater  than  the  amount  of 
means  expended.  7.  That  it  has  been  conducive  to  public 
ecouomy,  by  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  city  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  8.  That  these  diseases  are  of  a  character 
more  deeply  interesting,  than  any    which    afltct    the  human 
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The  surgeons  mention  die  case  of  a  liusband  and  father, 
temperate,  honest,  and  disposed  to  be  industrious,  who  was 
obliged  to  shelter  himself  in  the  Concojd  Poor  House  on  ac- 
count of  blindness.  He  came  to  the  Infirmary  entirely 
destitute.  The  small  sum  voted  by  the  Directors,  for  the 
board  of  patients  in  such  extreme  cases,  was  exhausted.  By 
the  kindness  of  a  former  em])loycr  he  obtained  $5,  and  re- 
mained a  fortnight.  He  then  returned  home  on  foot,  with 
siglit  rapidly  improving;  he  is  now  cured,  and  can  provide 
readily  for  himself  and  family.  "  But  for  the  timely  grant 
which  he  procured,  he  must  still  have  remained  the  dark 
and  disconsolate  inmate  of  the  Poor  House.  The  Surgeons 
have  had,  niany  times,  to  deplore  the  poverty  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  the  exhausted  scrips  of  their  charitable  friends, 
when  they  have  been  compelled  to  send  away  many  appli- 
cants, who,  coming  from  a  distance,  were  unconscious  of 
the  inability  of  the  Infijnnaiy  for  their  support,  and  who 
could  finil  no  friend  to  receive  them  here." 

We  cannot  withhold  our  belief,  that  this  is  an  eminently 
useful  institution,  and  that  the  Surgeons  have  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  benevolent  for  assistance  in  their  self-denying  and 
arduous  undertaking. 

The  Infirmary  is  open  for  tlie  treatment  of  poor  patients 
from  12  until  1  o'clock,  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  at  the  Infirmary  Rooms,  corner  of  Court  and  Com- 
mon Streets,  Boston. 


THE  ATHENtEU 
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'  The  Practice  in  the  Liverpool  Ophthalmic  In- 
firmary, being  the  first  special  Report,  by  Hugh 
Neill.' — The  embodying  a  professional  account 
of  the  practice  of  an  eye  hospital,  in  the  report 
to  its  subscribers,  is  a  useful  and  commendable 
novelty.  From  the  earnestness  with  which  the 
author  defends  publicity,  we  should  imagine 
that  his  procedure  has  been  censured  by  his 
rivals,  as  savouring  of  quackery  ;  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  a  quackery  of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  many  such  reports. 
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AND  PROVIDENCE  AND 
PAWTUCKET  ADVERTISER. 

3IONDAY   MOKXING,  31AY  30,   1830. 


I  To  the  E'litur  of  the  Dallij  Juvrnul  . 

Sm — J^aving  seen  tlie  rollowing  article  in  the 
Republican  Hirald  ol  this  day,  I  have  to  request 
that  yon  will  publish  the  same  i'l  your  paper  of 
Monday  next.  Yours,  &c. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Ocujist. 
Saturday,  May  t^Olh. 


DOCT.  JOHN   WILLIAMS,  OCULIST. 

W'e  are  now  convinced,  by  the  tes^tinjony  giv- 
en us  by  numbers  of  our  lellow  citizens,  who  had 
been  blind,  or  otherwise  afllicted  in  ll»eir  eyes,- 
and  who  are  now  in  attendance  on  the  gentle 
man,  wliuse  name  lipads  these  remarUs,  that  lie 
must  be  a  very  skillul  Oculist,  to  be  of  so  much 
esseniial  service  as  he  has  been  to  a  groat  many, 
of  all  age«  and  of  both  sexes,  within  the  few 
weeks  he  has  resided  in  this  city.  Wc  think  he 
has  given  denionstralive  proof  of  the  superior  in- 
riocency  and  etficacy  of  the  remedies  lie  applie' 
to  the  eyes  of  all  his  patients.  We  were  previ- 
ously partly  convinced  of  these  facts  by  reading 
the  controversy  between  him  and  his  opponents 
in  IJoston  j  but  more  especially  from  ihe  manly, 
scientific  and  candid  statements  from  the  pen  of 
Doct  J.  S.  Barllelt,  an  eminent  physician  of 
that  city, — for  whicii  he  has  brought  upon  him- 
self the  ven^reance  of  Doct,  Williams'  enemies. 

As  Doct.  Williams  alluwK  every  one  to  do,  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  go,  hear  ana  see  for  our- 
selves, in  order  that  those  who  read  our  paper 
may  rely  on  the  correctness  of  our  report. 

First — We  saw  an  elderly  lady,  who  became- 
totally  blind  of  one  eye,  and  so  dim  sighted  of 
Ihe  other,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  her  to  see 
the  face  of  Mr  Wilaon  when  in  the  pulpit,  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months;  and  that  she  had 
been  encouraged  by  him  to  try  to  get  good,  as  he- 
had  done, although  76  years  of  age.  She  declares- 
lliat  she  can  now  distinguish  his  venerable  face, 
tliough  at  a  guod  distance,  very  distincily. 

Another  Lady  declared  she  had  been  almost 
blind  upwards  of  thirty  years — sometimes  entire- 
ly, sometimes  wan  better,nnd  worse— but  she  has 
been  more  benefitted  by  Dr  Williams'  remedies, 
than  by  every  other  means  whatever.  Another 
declared  she  could  nf:rer  see  to  read  any  thing  by 
the  sight  ol  the  right  eye,  but  that  now  she  de 
dares  she  begins  to  do  so  with  either.  Another 
declares  she   could  never  see  to  read  small  print 


without  grlasses  «iiited  to  elderly  persons — that 
now  slie  begins  so  to  do.  Another  Lady  nearly 
25  years  of  a^^e,  declared  siie  had  been  afflicted 
14  or  15  years,  but  during  10  years  very  severely, 
in  both  eyes — during  the  (our  last,slje  wore  from 
necessity  glasses  that  magnified, which  ultinjately 
distressed  her  eyes  so  much,  she  could  neither 
see  to  do  any  tlting  with  or  witltvvt  them  ;  she 
said  she  could  nevei  obtain  any  lelief  from  any 
Physician  or  Doctor,  till  she  applied  to  the  abore 
gentleman, who  has  done  her  a  vast  deal  of  goody 
so  much  80,  she  begins  to  enjoy  herself  as  here- 
tofore. We  could  state  niany  other  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  who  answered  to  our  intirrogations, 
as  to  the  benefit  (hey  had  all  individually  and 
collectively  experienced — and  almost  decidedly 
declared  that  they  were  satisfied  ihey  v;ere  doing- 
well ;  though  some  were  not  so  much  advanced 
us  others. 

The  limits  of  our  paper  will  only  allow  us  to 
add,  that  the  person  who  now  travels  with  Dr^ 
W.  as  attendant  and  under  Secretary,  assured  us 
he  had  been  dreadfully  afflicted  3  or  4  years — S 
of  which  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  Doc- 
tors in  the  Boston  Eye  Infirmary,  with  little  ben^ 
efit.  At  the  close  of  which  he  was  there  iufor 
med  that  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  was  lost,with- 
out  any  hope  of  recovery — that  he  addressed  to 
Dr.  W.  who  received  him  at  Boston,  amongst 
vast  numbers  of  others,  and  he  now  seea  betttr 
with  both  eyes. 

The   la.sl  we    shall  now   name  is  Mr  Michael 
[..aughlin,   of   Main-street,  in    this  city,  who  to 
tally    lost  the  sight  of  one  and   almost  the  sight, 
of  the  ott)er  eye,  for  several  months,  although  he 
h.id  consulted'in  .yain,  as  he  states,  several  very 
d':'servrdly  celebrated  Doctors  in  this  City.     He 
declared  also  that  n-l  finding  relief,  he  was  con- 
ducted   by    his  wife  to  Mr  Williams,  at  Boston^ 
was  supplied    by    him  with   the  means  of  cure, 
and   within  the  short  space  «.f  three  weeks,  he 
could  see  with  both  eyes  !     The   reniedies  were 
applied    to    his  eyes  by    his  wife,  here  in  Provi- 
dence.    He  said  he  thought  it  his  duty,  to  come 
to  our  office  and  mak^  his  case  public  at  his  own 
expense,  ar»d  to  pay  us   for  the    insertion,  out  of 
gratitude   to  the  Doctor,   although  he   had  paid 
him,  before  hand,  whatever    he  demanded.     The- 
old  proverb  is  ''tUAtf(icts  are  stubborn  thinrs," — 
and  difficult   to  be   converted  into  falsehoods 


* 


l-r-Qi/ucle-ruoe^,     vC  .   i  .  ,  J  O  u^-r-  vu  a^  U  - 


7'$  the  Kdlttrr  of  the  Daily  Journal  -. 

Sir — Having  observed  th;  ftillowinsj  communicition  in  tlie 
PantuckflChroiiif  If,  of  the  JOtli  inst,  I  have  to  n-qiu'st  tlmt  you 
will  publi»)i  till-  i<ain'?  in  your  papc-r  of  Wednesday,  On  the  yOtli 
ini't.  I  .<hall  p<hiitiv»'ly  I -avc*  this  city  for  Pliiladelphia. 

VouM,fcr.        JOII.V  WILLIAMS,  Oc^llit. 

Ttitedoy,  Juiif  '21. 

from  the  Pairtuckrt  Chronicle. 

Th?*  followini:  naj- rrrriv^d  from  on»*t»f  our  suhjicrili^ni,  who 
do<'.f«  not  wi.-:li  his  nam.'  to  npprar,  yet  he  requested  us  to  do 
juatire  to  Do^t.  WilliauH,  whosf  name  and  cliaractf  rhave  been 
so  murh  vilifi»^d  by  su(  h  of  th«-  Profes>:ional  m»n  of  this  section 
of  the  lJ.Ftat''.-<,  a»:  could  not  endure  that  another  man  irhould 
restore  to  i»ij;ht  ao  many  person?i  aa  went  blin-l  while  under  their 
care  ! — Kditur  of  the  Chronicle. 

I  confetif!  myself  to  lu'  con-titutionally  Wcptic^al,  and  more  *■>> 
p;cially  so,  wh»nany  thin;?  of  the  "marvellous"  eoine.-i  before 
me.  On  rrfilin'^  thv  remtrks  in  the  Republican  Iloruld  of  the 
'i^th  of  May,  I  feltasoit  of  indignation  against  the  editor.- there- 
of. I  call-d  and  exprcsHfd  myself  on  that  subject.  In  answer 
they  assured  me  they  had  l»een  like  myself,  but  that  th»y  had  ex- 
amined int.)  the  truth,  and  s«»en  for  themselves  ;  and  were  per- 
fertly  satisfied  that  what  they  had  .rtated  was  strictly  true  !  This 
rausod  me  to  eoand  try  to  discover,  by  any  mean:f,the  deception 
if  yny,  and  expose  it  toad  the  world.  I  was  accompanied  by 
some  friends  at  hulfpast  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  to  the  Rcv  Mr 
Wilson's  ('hapcl,  and  tliouuli  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  y.t 
I  saw  tli»- doctor  in  the  mid.-t  of  a  great  number  of  m-n,  wcnicn 
and  childr-Mi,  of  all  aj;es<.  One  was  al)ove  eighty-four  vrcrs  cf 
at'e  ;  and  another  only  two  years  old  ;  all  the  happy  recijjients 
of  his  services,  Knowinj;  n>fand  the  standing  I  hold  in  society 
in  Providence,  they  simultaneously  surrounded  and  requested  I 
would  return  their  thanks  in  a  public  manner  to  I)r  Williams  for 
th»;  i«urpisin<i  bin'  fit  th»y  had  already  receiverl  from  the  ap- 
pliraticm  of  that  L'entl<"man's  remedies.  In  addition  to  all  those 
alluiled  to  by  the  editors  of  the  Herald,  I  saw  and  converged 
with  a  man  who  d. dareri  Jie  w.as  born  with  dim,  imjM;rfect,  and 
of  consecjuence  short  si-jht,  for  which  he  had  been  informed 
there  was  not  any  relief  to  be  obtained  ;  but  that  now  his  si^JIIt 
is  clearer  and  morep<'rfe»t,  and  that  he  can  see  further  off  than 
ever  he  could  in  his  lift  I  !  Anoth'r,  an  elderly  person,  said  he 
had  lo.<t  the  sight  of  one  eye  ft»ur  or  fwc  years,  for  which  h'-  was 
operated  on  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  skilful  phy- 
sician in  this  city,  but  without  success  ;  yet,  said  he,  I  can  now 
distinsuish  every  larjje  object  with  \n  th  eyes  !  Another  and  the 
last  I  can  fiml  time  to  m.-ntion,  is  an  old  gentleman  aged  neaily 
7^,  who  declared  havinij  lo.-t  the  sight  of  one  eye  nearly  seven 
years,  and  almost  that  of  the  other,  he  now  begins  to  st^  every 
larpe  object  with  the  blind  ey,-,  and  the  other  is  improved. 

As  says  the  llepublican  Herald,  so  I  say,  that  "facts  are  stub- 
born things  i"  it  isof  im)>ortauce  that  tlie  truth  should  come  out 
and  hf  known,  o^iMMJaiiy  f.»  the  in<li}fent  blind  ;  to  whom  thi-t 
Oculit  devotes  th  ;  gr'-ater  portion  of  his  tim*  and  tali  nts  ir/a- 
tuit4fvj!y  ;  aO-r  which  if  the  rich  are  conte-nted  with  thf- ir  pr'-senl 
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itate  of  siifftring,  instt-ad  of  lh<;  h-art  checrin?  virw  of  thfir 
children  and  ffrand  rhildfii,  and  also  the  heautie-s  of  nature, now 
in  full  l>loom,  s(ir*l\  no  on'-  has  any  riglu  to  prevent  Uicm  I  I 
must  add  tfi  it  tl^.'  forrsoin  j  olwcrvations  were  '.yritlcn  for  pub- 
lication on  f?atiirday  l.ust,  when  I  hai»i)»^a?d/to  meet  with  a  gen- 
tleman by  thf  nam*  of  flonch,  [aj:  he  informed  m-,]  of  and  from 
.NVwpnrt,  R,  I.,  who  a-s.^ured  nv  h-  had  bven  Idind,  '>2  month."; 
and  t!i3t  Jay  fortnicbt  he  was  led  to  !^r  ^Villia^1.^  the  first  time, 
began  to  follow  hi.^  dirjct:(>iiH,  rrturn'.d  h  )mc  to  Newport,  wa.i 
•itt^nd  d  by  his  wif-,  and  ranio  apain  to  Providence,  In  fifteen 
da>s,  without  any  guide  ;  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  kn-'w  him  I  ! 
Although 'he  previously  had  the  best  medical  advice  he  could 
procure  in  this  HT.NTE,  and  alio  the  celebrated  Doctors  of  tho 
Bo«TON  Ete  IrcriRMAiiv,  without  any  benefit.  I  conclude  with 
the  words  used  by  the  Herald,  "facts  are  stubborn  things." 

A    8UBSCKIB£R 


TVoi/uol^TLce  ,  "R^.I.,   J( 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Duihj  Journal  -. 

Sir — Havini;  observed  the  following  verses  in  the  Republican 
Herald  of  this  day,  I  request  that  you  will  publish  the  .«ame  in 
yourpnpcT  of  to-morrow. 

Yours,  &c,  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Oculi.st. 

Wednesday,  June  29. 

TO  DOCTOR  WILLIAMS,  OCULIST. 
[Communicated.] 
Clever  tliou  art,  and  must  be  brave, 

Amid  thine  enemies  thus  to  tow'r ; 
Calmly  to  hear  the  Goliah's  rave — 

With  enx-j-  at  thine  healing  pow'r  ! 
Nought  should  disturb  thy  pious  course, 

Let  jealousy  howl  forth  thy  name — 
And  still  heap  on  thee  curse  on  curse — 

Wliilst  thou  art  gaining  future  fame. ' 
Confide  in  O.ne,  who  shelters  thee, — 

On  0>-E,  who  mocks  thine  envious  foes  ; 
Your  Master's  One,  who  cheerfully 

Sustains  his  servants  in  their  woes. 
On  thee  the  Poor  oft  call  for  light, 

Paying  with  ThniJcs,  thy  only  fee, 
Nothing  so  pleasing  in  thy  sight — 
And  more  tlian  Gold  could  ever  be. 

One  of  your  numerous  PaiienU  in  tlie  Cili/ 

of  Providence,  out  of  g-ratittide  for  the 

benefit  received.  June  24. 
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THE   NEW-YORK  MIRROR. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  1,  1837. 


ARTS  AND  .SCIENCES. 

American  surgery. — The  reputation  which  the  American  School  of  Sur- 
gery has  acquired  in  Europe  by  the  great  operations  wiiich  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully performed  in  this  and  other  cities  of  the  Union,  acquires  additional 
brilliancy  every  day  ;  and  it  i«  the  duty  of  all  those  who  are  proud  of  the 
celebrity  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  every  branch  of  art  and  science,  and 
more  particularly  of  publick  journalists,  to  make  known  every  circumstance 
calculated  to  enhance  the  well-merited  character  wiiich  the  professors  of 
surgery  and  other  useful  callings,  have  earned  with  such  credit  to  them- 
selv-es,  and  benefit  to  the  community.     Another  end  is  subserved  by  these 
seasonable  and  opportune  publications  of  interesting  cases  ;  as  the  sufferer, 
under  the  complicated  ills  incident  to  humanity,  knows  where  to  have  re- 
course, with  a  perfect  certainty  of  a  safe  and  speedy  relief,  (as  far  as  is  de- 
pendent upon  human  skill,)  and  is  preserved  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  empiricks.  and  those  rash  and  ignorant  persons,  whose  only  knowledge 
of  a  disease  is  gathered  from  the  case  then  first  presented  to  their  notice, 
without  any  experience  of  former  ones,  and  without  having  studied  its 
physiology,  or  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  into  its  history,  and  the  mass 
of  cases  by  which  its  rationale  is  illustrated.     In  the  annals  of  surgery  we 
do  not  think  a  more  satisfactory  result  has  been  obtained  than  in  a  recent 
case.     Every  one  can  understand  it,  as  we  \Yd\e  divested  it  of  its  technical 
details,  and  rendered  it  within  the  comprehension  of  the  most  limited  ca- 
]>acity.     We  have  verified  the  facts  by  our  own  personal  examination,  and 
we  guarantee  its  authenticity  in  every  respect.     About  five  monflis  ago  an 
Englishman  applied  to  Dr.  Elliott,  the  oculist,  to  ask  his  advice  respecting 
a  tumour,  which  had  grown  from  a  fistulous  aperture  in  the  under  lid  of  the 
left  eye.    The  sufferer  represented  that  the  complaint  had  been  Rrradually 
increasing  for  the  last  two  years  :  that  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  ocu- 
list of  the  king,  a  celebrated  army  oculist,  and  two  other  surgeons  of  re- 
pute, upon  whom,  although  a  man  of  r;ome  wealth,  he  had  expended  a  con- 
siderable  portion   of  his  substance.     Being  asked  by  Dr.  Elliott  how  he 
could  account  for  the  cause  of  the  excrescence,  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
i  wri Iking  in  the  environs  of  London  with  a  lady  of  his  family,  and,  on  some 
'  trifling  disagreement  wiiich  occurred  between  them,  she  playfully  attempted. 
'  to  strike  him  with  her  parasol,  when,  unfortunately,  the  extremity  of  the 
parasol  struck  the  lower  corner  of  his  left  eye.     From  this  blow,  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  supervened,  which,  after  a  dangerous  illness,  was 
reduced,  and  he  became  comparatively  well,  with  the  exception  of  blindness 
of  the  eye  for  upward  of  a  twelvemonth.     On  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
this  individual  had  recourse  to  Dr.  Elliott,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  and  result  of  the  accident,  as  above  stated.    His  imme^ 
diate  application  was,  to  have  afungous  tumour  extirpated  from  the  e.r/ernaZ 
portion  of  the  lower  eyelid.    This  operation  was  performed,  and  the  wound 
quickly  healed.     About  a  month  ago,  the  patient  called  again  upon  the  doc- 
tor, with  a  fresh  request  that  he  would  remove  another  tumour,  which  was 
growing  vnthin  the  socket  of  the  e>e.    A  skilful  application  of  the  knife  took 
away  this  excrescence  ;  and,  by  the  use  of  a  special  ungent,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Elliott,  for  drawing  to  the  surface  all  the  malignant  contents  of  the 
organ,  (as  the  surgeon  concluded  some  foreign  and  aggravating  body  must 
be  enclosed  therein,)  to  his  astonishment  a  hollow,  tapermg  piece  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  in  the  shape  of  a  ferule,  in  which  was  inserted  a  piece  of  the 
wooden  stick  of  the  parasol,  broken  sharp  off,  was  extracted  from  the  in- 
jured eye  !     The  mother-of-pearl  extremity  of  the  parasol,  which  had  been 
in  the  eye  for  more  than  two  years,  exceeded  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ; 
and,  at  its  upper  end,  was  about  the  same  dimensions  in  circumference  ! 
An  instantaneous  relief  was  experienced  ;   the  fortunate  patient  is  now 
j  convalescent  :  and,   as  may  be   conceived,  is  loud  in  his  expressions  of 
j  gratitude  for  the  skill  and  promptitude  with  which  the  exigencies  of  his  case 
were  met  and  surmounted  by  Dr.  Elliott.    We  have  personally  conversed 
with  the  patient,  who  has  attested  to  us  the  correctness  of  all  the  foregoing 
details.    We  give. them  as  we  received  them  from  his  lips,  and  think  it  a 
duty  to  lay  them  before  our  readers.    Disorders  of  vision  are,  unfortunately, 
but  too  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  good  oculists  are  few  and  far  between. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  an   approved 
professor  of  this  branch  of  the  healing  art  .should  be  established  in  this  me- 
tropolis ;  and  how  far  his  merits  are  substantiated  can  be  judged  from  the 
foregoing  plain  and  simple  details,  of  the  authenticity  of  which  every  one 
has  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself. 
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LONDON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1840. 

IVHSCEIiltfANEA 

Restoration  of  Sight. — An  Italian  peasant,  bom 
blind,  of  a  blind  mother,  was  not  long  since  success- 
fully couched  by  a  Venetian  surgeon.  The  patient 
had  previously  been  able  to  discriminate  between 
day  and  night,  and  he  immediately  called  white  light, 
and  black  dark,  but  could  not  distinguish  red  from 
yellow,  or  blue  from  green.  When  first  taken  to  a 
window,  and  showTi  the  blue  sky  above  and  the  living 
world  below,  the  man,  though  a  poor  half-witted 
creature,  was  overpowered  by  his  emotions,  and  actu- 
ally swooned. 


L^. 


weticer. 


WASHINGTON 


"liiberty  and  Uiiioii,now  and  forever, one  and 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  29,   1840. 


SIGHT  TO  THE  BLIND. 

Messrs.  Editors:  It  is  common  to  find  in  the  columns  of 
the  public  prints  an  account  of  difficult  and  delicate  surgical 
operations  performed  in  the  different  parts  of  our  country, 
with  the  name  of  the  place,  the  patient,  and  operator.  Such 
accounts  are  always  read  with  ^vidity,  and  are  sometimes 
useful,  by  cheering  the  despondeiii  and  pointing  out  to  the 
invalid  the  proper  sources  of  relief. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted,  I  hc^  leave  to  communicate 
for  yeur  journal  the  following  brief  notice  of  a  delicate  and 
successful  operation  which  has  recently  been  performed  in 
our  city. 

Miss  N.  a  highly  respectable  lady,  became  blind  something 
more  than  a  year  ago.  She  felt  most  keenly  the  privation  of 
her  sight,  and  in  hope  of  relief  submitted  at  different  times 
to  four  several  operations  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  a  neighboring  city.  But  in  his  hands  the  operation, 
though  dexterously  performed,  entirely  failed. 

Within  the  last  eight  week»,  still  anxious  for  relief,  she 
submitted  to  a  fifth  operation.  The  cataract  was  successful- 
ly removed,  and  sight  restored.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
Miss  N.  to-day,  and  find  that  her  vision  is  restored,  and  that 
she  is  enabled  to  pass  round  the  house  as  usual,  and  pursue 
her  accustomed  avocations;  and  she  tells  me  that  the  opera- 
tion cost  her  scarcely  the  slightest  pain,  and  not  an  hour's 
illness. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may 
seek  relief  under  similar  circumstances,  that  the  successful 
operator  was  J.  Frederick  May,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Medical  School  of  our  city.  Y. 
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CCELUM,  NON  ANIMUM,  MUTANT,  QUI  TRANS  MARE  CURRUNT. 
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THE  CURE  OF  BLINDNESS. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  that  we  had  "heard  of  Mr.  (Dr.)  Turnbull's 
Cures  of  Blindness  hy  ^/<e /times  0/ P?mss/c  ac2VZ,  but  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  process  ;"  which  notice  immediately  procured  us  an  invitation 
from  Dr.  Turnbull  to  witness  the  cases  of  several  patients,  from  five  or  six  to 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  under  his  treatment  for  this  sad  calami- 
ty. We  accordingly  attended  ;  and  it  Js  not  easy  to  express  our  astonishment 
and  gratification  at  what  we  saw.  The  various  stages  of  cure,  advanced  in  our 
presence,  by  the  simple  application,  for  about  half  a  minute,  or  until  a  little 
warmth  was  felt  by  the  patient,  of  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  a  small 
phial,  held  up  to  the  eye,  with  an  aperture  fitting  the  form  of  that  organ  ;  the 
various  nature  of  the  diseases  so  assailed — opacities  of  the  cornea,  inflamma- 
tion, cataract,  amaurosis,  n-itis,  &c.  &c.  ;  the  various  stages  of  relief  which 
the  patients  had  reached,  with  sometimes  one  eye  opened  to  sight  and  pleasura- 
ble to  look  upon,  and  the  other  nearly  blind  and  m  its  pristine  deformity,  to 
shew  what  had  been  achieved  ;  the  various  appearances  of  films  removing,  ca- 
taracts breaking  up  and  being  gradually  re-absorbed,  pupils  being  re-developed 
and  other  altogether  extraordinary  symptoms  of  remedy  and  regeneration,  tilled 
\xs,  we  repeat,  with  wonder  and  delight. 

One  child  had  been  totally  blind  from  six  days  old,  had  been  taught  to  read  on 
the  raised  letters  by  the  humane  system  taught  in  the  Blind-school  ;  but  it 
could  now  see  these  letters,  and — it  was  a  curious  phenomenon  to  behold — 
could  equally  read  them  by  touch  and  by  sight  !  !  The  only  ditference  was  a 
lingular  alteration  in  the  tone  of  voice  and  pronunciation  when  reading  in  the 
I  two  ways  ;  that  by  the  eye  being  far  more  natural,  and  like  the  usual  reading 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  than  the  other,  which  was  monotonous,  and  with 
an  air  of  difficulty  even  amid  the  singular  readiness  acquired  by  this  method. 

Other  cases  there  were  of  the  wonderful  production  of  the  power  of  vision  to 
those  born  blind  ;  but  we  select  the  case  of  a  girl  22  years  of  age,  and  there- 
fore fully  capable  to  comprehend  and  to  answer  any  question  put  to  her.  In 
utter  darkness  for  13  years  previously  to  her  coming  under  Dr.  Turnbull's 
treatment,  she  now  can  see  her  way,  and  can  distinguish  countenances  and 
colours. 

If  possible,  a  more  marked  instance  of  the  efficacy  of  the  curative  process 
I  was  exhibited  in  a  young  man,  who  had  worked  for  many  years  at  bookbind- 
|ing.  Inflammation,  and  subsequent  eminent  treatment,  lancing,  &c.,  had  ren- 
dered him  so  totally  blind,  that  for  some  time  before,  and  during  the  first  two  or 
three  attendances  for  the  application  of  the  prussic  acid  vapour,  he  was  obliged 
to  be  led.  But  he  told  us,  that  now  he  could  safely  dispense  with  such  aid, 
and  readily  discern  objects.  Soon,  we  have  little  doubt,  he  will  be  restored  to 
his  calling  and  to   independence. 

Another  most  interesting  example  of  the  value  of  this  discovery  was  that  of 
a  gentleman  from  Canada.  He  had  been  afflicted  in  one  eye  with  cataract  and 
blindness  for  ten  years.  His  remark  to  us  was,  that  when  he  first  came  to  Eng- 
land he  could  not,  with  the  diseased  eye,  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse.  He 
now  with  it  could  mark  and  recognise  countenances,  and  could  appreciate  the 
visible  distinctions  of  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling.  This  he  did  in  our  presence, 
but  much  more  readily  after  the  vapour  of  the  highly  concentrated  acid  had 
dilated  the  pupil,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  in  the  short  space  of  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  action  of  the  vapour,  attenuated  or  dispersed  the  cloudy  coats  of 
the  cataract. 
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Hdvinw  witnessed  and  assured  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  these  things,  we 
sought  the  rationale,  the  source  of  the  discovery,  and  the  causes  of  the  effects. 
Dr.  Turnball's  answer  was,  that  the  datum  which  had  suggested  the  first  expe- 
riments to  him  was  the  evidence  afforded  in  all  cases  of  death  fro#  poisoning 
with  prussic  acid  ;  it  was  recorded,  in  every  instance,  that  the  eye  of  the  corpse 
was  observed  for  days  as  clear  and  lucid  as  if  still  in  life.  This  led  him  to  con- 
ceive that  the  acid  exerted  a  specific  action  on  the  eye.  He  argued  that  any 
medicament  which  produced  such  a  symptom  after  decease  must  possess  cer- 
tain powers  over  the  living  subject ;  and  he  ventured  upon  his  course  of  inves- 
tigation accordingly.  The  principle  was  speedily  developed.  The  eye  and 
all  around  it  soon  dilated  and  reddened  It  was  evident  that  the  red  arterial 
blood  rushed  into  the  minutest  fibres  of  the  veins,  and  excited  a  strong  action 
throughout  the  whole  of  ihe  capillary  processes.  Not  the  slightest  pain  arose  ; 
a  sedative  influence  appeared  to  be  exercised  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and 
even  if  inflammation  existed,  it  was  rapidly  removed.  The  eye,  however,  pre- 
sented all  the  symptoms  of  violent  inflammation,  which  is  the  truly  natural  cu- 
rative process,  yet  without  the  suffering  of  the  struggle  between  nature  and 
disease.  The  humours  became  quickly  and  singularly  active  ;  by  degrees  the 
seat  of  the  disease  was  assaulted,  and  a  healthful  tendency  created,  cither  to 
supply  deficiencies  or  to  remove  obstructions.  By  repeating  the  applications, 
the  cures^vere  completed. 

The  first  thought  that  suggested  itself  to  us,  having  no  near  or  dear  rela- 
tive so  heavily  atliictt  d,  was  the  restoration  to  the  blessings  of  the  faculty  of 
vision  of  an  amiable  and  m.uch-beloved  prince.  Painful  operations  have  been 
tried  with  little  or  no  success.  Here  was,  then,  a  treatmet  t  involving  no  suffer- 
ing, entailing  no  distressing  consequence,  endangering  no  other  faculty  ;  but, 
to  our  conviction,  ensuring  relief  and  restoration.  "  Why  not  at  once  make 
known  this  discovery  to  the  Pi  ince  of  Hanover  1"  we  exclaimed.  In  answer  we 
were  pleased  to  be  informed  that  on  that  very  morning  four  gentlemen  had 
witnessed  the  treatment,  had  been,  equally  with  us,  delighted  with  the  wonders 
of  the  hydrocyanic  vapour,  and  with  the  hope  of  cure  for  the  illustrious  scion 
of  our  royal  family.  One  of  them,  personally  iutimate  with  the  king,  had  ex- 
pressed his  intention  forthwith  to  communicate  what  he  had  observed  to  Prince 
George  of  Hanover. 

On  inquiry  what  the  results  might  be  on  old  or  short  sights.  Dr.  TurnbuU 
laughingly  replied,  that  hydrocyanic  acid  would  soon  supersede  spectacles  ;  it 
so  altered  and  helped  the  vision  in  either  case,  that  no  doubt  could  exist  of  its 
applicability  to  their  relief  and  restoration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  hesitate  not 
strongly  to  recommend  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  Cure  for  Blindness. — 
Literary  Gazette. 
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THE    ATHEN^UM 


LONDON,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1852. 


TWENTY-SECOND  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSO- 
CIATION FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

There  has  been  no  departure  on  the. present 
occasion  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  general 
proceedings  followed  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
British  Association,  save  such  as  were  determined 
by  the  locality.  The  summary  runs  thus.  On 
Wednesday  the  1st  inst.  the  General  Committee 
assembled,  and  the  first  General  Meeting  was  held 
in  the  evening, — as  we  have  already  reported. — 
On  Thur^ay,  business  began,  as  usual^  in  all  the 
Sections,,  —  and  in  the  evening,  a  soiree  was 
held  in  a  large  stone  building  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  muslin  warehouse,  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  these  meetings. — On 
Friday  evening.  Prof.  Stokes  delivered  a  lecture 
on  some  recent  discoveries  in  the  properties  of  lights 
— which  he  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  tables. 
Col.  Sabine  filled  the  chair  on  the  occasion. — On 
Saturda}?^  there  was  a  second  soiree  in  the  evening. 
— On  Monday  afternoon  the  General  Committee 
assembled,  at  three  o'clock,  in  Queen's  College,  for 
the  purpose  of  detennining  the  time  and  place  of 
the  next  Meeting,  and  electing  the  ofiice-bearers 
for  the  coming  year  : — and  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  Col.  Portlock  delivered  a  discourse, 
giving  some  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
Rock  Salt  at  Duncrue,  near  Carrickfergus,  and  on 
the  geological  bearing  of  similar  formations  and 
the  practical  considerations  connected  with  the 
subject.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  filled  the  chair. 
— The  business  of  the  Sections  on  these  several 
days  will  be  found,  as  usual,  detailed  in  our 
columns. — On  Wednesday,  the  General  Committee 
again  assembled,  to  sanction  the  Grants  that  had 
passed  the  Committee  of  Recommendations ; — 
and  at  a  later  hour  on  the  same  day,  the  conclud- 
ing General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  for  the 
accustomed  ceremonial  proceedings,  was  held. 
This  brought  the  Twenty-second  Congress  to  a 
close  : — and  the  members  dispersed  on  their  several 
excursions  of  pleasure  or  of  inquiry. 

*  Account  of  a  Case  of  Vision  without  Retina,'— 
by  Sir  D.  Brewstkr — In  the  course  of  last  summer 
I  met  with  a  gentleman  who  had  a  peculiarity  of 
vision  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  and  one  of  which 
I  believe  there  is  no  other  example.  While  hunt- 
ing he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  received  such  a  severe 
blow  upon  his  head  as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sight 
of  the  other.  Neither  of  the  eyes  had  suffered  the 
slightest  local  injury  from   the  'blow,  and  therefore 
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the  total  blindness  in  one  eye  and  the  partial  blind- 
ness in  the  other  arose  from  the  insensibility  of  the 
retina,  caused  by  the  disorganization  of  the  part  of 
the  brain  more  immediately  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  optic  nerves.  The  degree  of  vision  which 
remained  in  one  eye  was  such  as  to  enable  its  pos- 
sessor to  recognize  any  friend  at  the  distance  of  400 
or  500  yards,  or  more  generally  speaking  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  ;  but  in  society  he  could  not  re- 
cognize his  most  intimate  acquaintance.  He  could 
see  only  the  eye  or  the  mouth  of  his  friend  ;  and 
he  was  not  able  to  obtain,  from  the  duration  of 
the  impression  of  light,  and  the  rapid  transference  of 
his  eye  from  one  feature  to  another,  such  a  combi- 
nation of  the  separate  impressions  as  to  give  the 
likeness  which  they  composed. 

Sir  David  explained  this  singular  result. 


THE     LANCET, 


LONDON:  SATUEDAY,  JUNE  IS,  1859. 


HAEVEIAN     SOCIETY. 
Dr.  E.  Hart  Vinex,  President. 


Dr.  Ca?.ips  mentioned  a  case  of  j 

TOTAL  BLINDNESS, 
in  a  girl  aged  fifteen,  \;\xo  had  become  so  from  an  attack  of 
fever  five  years  since.  The  blindness  was  amaurotic.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  when  the  menses  were  thoroughly  cscablished 
she  would  have  recovered  her  sight;  in  this  her  friends  were 
disappointed,  as  the  catamenia  were  now  perfect,  but  the  blind- 
ness continued.  Dr.  Camps  did  not  attend  the  girl,  and  there- 
fore could  not  say  whether  the  fever  was  tj'phoid  or  typhus. 
He  understood  that  there  had  been  some  amount  of  delirium, 
but  not  very  marked. 

The  Presidext  mentioned  a  case  of  total  blindness  in  a 
young  lady  who,  while  travelling  in  India,  had  had  a  slight 
attack  of  rubeola.     In  her  case  it  was  also  amaurotic. 
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DAILY  PATRIOT. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  JULY  9,  1872. 

Communications  respecting  the  business  of  the 
pat)er,  should  be  addressed  to 

PATRIOT  OFFICE. 
No.  927  9  street, 
City  of  Washington, 

THE  BLIMO  HAI>K  TO  S3EK. 


A  Woudert'al  I^urglcal  Operation. 

The  Baltimore  American  of  yesterday  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  bestowal  of  sight  upon  a 
lad  blind  from  his  birth; 

There  is  now  a  little  boy  at  Professor  Healing's 
Eye  Infirmary,  No.  6(5  North   Charles  street,  who 
has  enjoyed  an  experience  such  as  few  that  dwell 
in  this  world   have  ever   known   or  dreamed  of, 
save  in  their  longings  for   the  light   which   shall 
burst  upon  their  eyes  when  they  wake  up  in  "the 
happy  laud  beyond  the  river."     He  is  the  child  of 
wealthy  parents,  who  for  four  years  loved  and 
cherished  him  with  a  tenderness  that  was  touched 
with  sorrow,  because  when  they  looked  down  into 
his  full  blue  eyes  they  met  no   answering  look  of 
sympathy,  but  only  a  vacant  stare.     Nevertheless 
he  grew  to  be  a  robust  little  fellow,  healthy  and 
strong  and  handsome,  miich  given  to  fairy  tales, 
as  all  smart  children  are,   and   delighting  in  the 
rhymes  and  riddles  and  songs  which  go   to   make 
up  the  lore  of  the  nursery.    He  was  not  only  a 
wonderful  listener,  but  he  could  repeat  the  stories 
he   heard  with  a   dramatic  effect  tbat  was  really 
surprising.     All  children  are   born   to   a  certain 
number  of  bumps  and  hard  falls,  which  the  bright- 
est eyes  cannot  avoid,   and,   inasmuch   as  Eddie 
romped  and  played  in  darkness,   he  got  rather 
more  than  his  share;  but  the  same  merciful  Provi- 
dence that  save.s  the  rounded  limbs  from  being 
broken  when  children  pursile  eidh  other  In  head- 
long chase  over  open  celhir  doors,  down  rickety 
stairways,  and  on  the  verge  of  dangerous  pitfalls, 
took  care  of  him,  and  he  never  was  seriously  hurt. 
Mauy  doctors  luoked  at  Eddie's  eyes,  aud  they 
all    said    that    his    blindness   was  occasioned  by 
"congenital  cataract,"  but  they  differed  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  a  cure  and  as  to  the  time  the  ope- 
ration should  be   performed.     Some  thought  that 
it  should  be  deferred   until   he  arrivt;d  atthe  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years;  others  were  of  the 
opinion  that    the    false   uiembranes  should  have 
been    removed    when    he   yet  was  an  infant,  and 
were  fearful  lest  four  years  of   darkness  hs/i   de- 
stroyed the  seeing  faculty.  It  chanced  that  Eddie's 
parents  lived  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  country  scat 
of  Joe  Jefferson,  at  Hoholius,  and  when  Professor 
Reuling  went   there   to  operate   upon  the  eyes  of 
the    great    dramatist  for  (jluuco.iia,  they  brought 
the  little  blind  boy  to   him   and  asked  his  advu^c. 
[le  informed  them  that  the  time   to   extirpate  the 


cataracts  was  now.  The  little  fellow'-s  mother 
brought  hiui  to  Baltimore;  Professor  Reulinjr 
persua^led  him  "to  smell  some  nice  cologne,"  and 
when  the  deep  sleep  of  itiseiisibility  came  ou  he 
divided  the  exterior  membranes,  and  cillting  into 
the  secret  chambers  of  the  eycj  took  out  the  little 
opaque  lenses  that  ou^ht  to  have  been  transpa- 
rent, and  then  closed  up  the  incisions  and  put  a 
tijjht  bandage  around  his  head  before  he  woke  up. 
[Heaven  bless  the  man  who  first  dij-covered  the 
aniDSthetic  power  of  chloroform!] 

In  a  few  days  the  bandage  was  taken  off,  and 
Eddie  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  light.  The  sense 
of  vision  was  too  overpowering,  and  in  a  few  J 
seconds  the  light  was  shut  out  again,  but  not  be-  | 
fore  the  wondering  look  gave  assurance  that  Eddie  j 
could  sec.  What  a  moment  that  must  have  been 
when  the  optic  nerve  for  the  first  time  thrilled  with  ' 
the  pulsations  of  light,  and  the  pictures  formed 
upon  the  retina  were  reproduced  upon  the  brain! 
A  bright  little  boy,  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
things,  and  keen  perceptive  faculties,  had  sud- 
denly ac(iuired  a  new  sense.  It  was  like  being  born 
into  a  new  world,  with  consciousness  in  full  play. 
By  and  by  Professor  Keuling  began  to  remove  the 
bandage  at  intervals,  and  to  show  him  objects  with 
which  the  sense  of  touch  had  made  him  familiar. 
The  little  silver  cup  from  Avhich  he  had  been 
drinking  milk  ever  since  he  was  a  baby,  was  held 
up  before  him,  and  he  immediately  recognized  it; 
he  also  was  shawn  an  orange,  to  which  he  gave 
the  right  name,  but  he  could  not  identify  any  of 
his  toys  until  lie  shut  his  eyes  and  took  them 
in  his  hands.  Ho  was  greatly  puzzled  when  a 
fan  was  heild  before  him,  until  his  mother  began 
to  stir   the  air  wnth   it,  and  then  ho  knew  what  it 


Eddie  is  now  permitted  to  see  a  little  every  day, 
and  his  mother  is  teaching  him  the  names  of  the 
objects  that  come  within  the  range  of  his  vision. 
What  a  delightful  task  it  must  be!  lie  will  relate 
stories  by  the  hour,  in  which  he  talks  of  things  as 
if  h'e  comprehended  all  about  their  uses,  and  knew 
their  forms  perfectly,  but  when  brought  before  him 
he  don't  know  what  they  are.  Upon  the  invitation 
of  Profess.or  Reuling  we  visited  the  little  patient 
a  day  or  two  after  he  h-id  enjoyed  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  seeing.  He  was  lyiiig  in  bed  with  a 
bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  looked  not  unlike 
those  little  statues  of  Cupid  by  which  the  sculp- 
tors intend  to  teach  the  moral,  "Love  is  blind." 
He  told  us  the  story  of  "Lazy  Lawrence"  with 
much  glee,  and  answered  our  (questions  with  an 
iiitelligence  that  was  extraordinary  in  a  child  of 
his  years.  He  is  an  excellent  mimic,  and  he  often 
amuses  himself  and  his  friends  by  reproducing 
Professor  lleuling's  German  accent.  One  smart 
little  trick  will  illustrate  his  sense  of  the  humorous 
and  his  intelligonse.  Out  of  good-natured 
revenge  for  keeping  the  bandage  over  his  eyes 
he  constructed  an  effigy  of  Professor  Reuliuir 
from  a  hair  brush  and  some  jiieces  of  muslin  and 
lint,  which  he  fixed  int(»  something  of  the  sem- 
blance of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  putting  two  little 
wads   of  cotton  over  the  i)laces   he  designated  as 


tbc  eyes,  and  bindino:  a  muslin  biudage  tight 
around-thc  bead  to  hold  the  cotton  plugs  to  their 
places.  Ife  also  made  an  cffiey  of  Madame  Reu- 
ling  with  the  same  cotton  wad  and  bandage  orna- 
ments about  the  eye?.  The  irroundwork  of  this 
piece  of  mock  surgical  art  was  a  china  doll,  which 
admitted  of  a  much  better  arrangement  of  the 
trappings  than  the  hair-brush  muniraj',  but  the 
conception  was  not  so  ludicrous  nor  the  effect  so 
comical.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  child  would 
have  recognized  his  own  handiwork  if  the  hand- 
age  had  been  taken  from  his  eyes,  but  the  humor- 
ous thought  was  in  his  brain,  and  by  the  sense  of 
touch  alone  he  brought  it  into  shape. 

la  a  few  days  Eddie  will  be  takeu  home  by  his 
mother,  rejoicing  in  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  almost  as 
good  as  any  other  little  boy's,  except  that  for 
some  mouths  he  will  have  to  wear  f^jjectacles  with 
convex  lenses  in  front  to  supply  the  places  of  the 
crystaline  Icnse?,  which  in  his  case  were  opaque 
and  had  to  be  taken  ouL  Truly  this  is  the  age  of 
miracles,  in  which  "the  blind  are  made  to  see." 
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^^THE   MECCA   OF   TtlE   BLmD." 

Photogy^aphs    Inj     JF.    Edward     Wright,    Forest     Gate. 


No  buikllnnj  could  be  less  pretentious.  It  fs  low  and  dinuy,  and  looks  as 
if  nothing-  had  ever  rained  on  it  except  the  dust  and  soot  of  Ijondon. 
Even  the  larf>:e  letters  that  announce  it  to  be  '•  The  lloyal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital"'  seem  to  feel  somewhat  ashamed — shrunk, 
tarnished  into  obscurity.  Those  marvellous  black  battalions  that  pouu 
from  Liverpool  Street  and  15 road  Street  Stations  of  a  morninj^  hardly 
notice  it  as  they  emerge,  liurrying  and  scurrying  to  reach  their  offices 
betimes.  Yet  no  building  in  the  whole  wide  world  has  a  better  right  to 
put  on  a  bold  front ;  it  is  a  ])Ln-fect  prince  and  pioneer  of  its  kind.      In 

the  ninety-odd  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  been  a  Pool  of  Siloam 

for  the  blind.     It  is  the  last  resort 

of  the  despairing  poor  that  dark- 
ness threatens  to  seize  as  prisoners. 

More   than    any  institution   of    its 

kind,  it  has  rendered  the  world  its 

debtor  by  showing  the  manner  and 

the  means  of  bringing  men   back 

into  the  blessed  light  of  day  and 

setting  the  bread-earner  again  to 

his  task.     But  who  knows  it  by  the 

name  of  "  The   Iloyal   Ophthalmic 

Hospital  "  ?     Ask  the  twenty-eight 

thousand  who   sought  relief  there 

last    year,    or    the    eye-specialists 

throughout  our  Empire  who  have 

received     the    finishing   touch    of 

their  art  there,  or  the  students  in 

the  hospitals  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 

Germany,  France,  or  America ;  ask 

for  it  by  that  name  and  they  will 

shake    their    heads,    but    mention 

"-  Moorfields  "  and  they  know  what 

you  want. 

The  work  has  far  outgrown  the 

four  small  walls  of  "  Moorfields." 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  everyone 

knows,   is  a  Mason,   and   has  "^  laid 

many  foundation-stones  in  his  time  ; 

but  he  never  laid  a  better    nor  a 

truer    one    than   that   of    the    new 


*'  Moorfiolds  "  in  the  City  Koad  last 

Fi-iday.     The  trowel  he  used  may 

have  been  of  iron,  and  tlie  mallet 

of     wood,    but    every    tap    was    a 

«i,-olden  tap,  and  sounded  si<;ht  for 

thousands  that  feared  the  horrible 

hopelessness  and  tyranny  of  dark- 
ness.    The  new  buildinn",  it  is  said, 

will  cost  £85,000 ;  but  even  if  it  cost 

a  million,  it  would  be  cheap  at  the 
price.  Do  not  over  six  hundred  people  receive  sight  at  Moorfields  every 
year  who  would  otherwise  become  blind,  hungry,  and  dependent  uponl 
some  kind  ])asser-by  to  help  them  over  a  crossing?  Surely,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  these  six  hundred  would  earn  among  them  £30,000.  It  is  such 
an  investment  for  the  ciiaritably  inclined  that  even  the  meanest  man  may 
be  excused  for  turning  beggar  on  behalf  of  "Moorfields." 

It  is  frequently  said,  especially  by  medical  men  themselves,  that  no 
charity  is  more  abused  by  that  peculiar  class  of 
people  that  sell  their  consciences  to  save  their 
pockets  than  "  Moorfields."  It  is  the  opinion  of 
people  who  measure  a  man's  deserts  by  the  coat 
he  wears.  In  the  four  hundred  people  that  crowd 
the  waitino-room  of  a  morning  there  are  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women.  Old  Hodge  is  I 
there  from  the  country,  to  try  his  last_  hope,  blear- 1 
eyed  women  and  children  are  there  from  the  East 
l^nd,  poor  beggars  from  off  the  street  needing  sight 
even  to  beg;  but  the  poorest  and  most  deserving  of 
the  whole  lot  are  the  unfortunate,  underpaid  followers 
of  black-coated  professions  who  have  impoverished 
themselves  and  families  by  the  consultation  of  many 
])hysicians  to  save  their  gradually  failing  sight,  and 
have  come  to  receive  a  final  opinion  from  the  highest 
ophthalmological  court  in  the  world. 

Nearly  every  famous  eye-surgeon  England  has 
ever  produced  has  been  on  the  staff  of  "  Moorfields  "  ; 
it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  name  its  past 
surgeons,  and  it  is  against  all  the  laws  of  medical 
etiquette  to  name  the  present  ones.     This  law  does  i 
not  apparently  apply,  however,  to  certain  German 
specialists,  some  of  whom  manage  to  keep  themselves 
much  in  evidence  in  the  public  Press.     Yet  German  , 
students  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  come  ove*'  j 
to  see  what  can  be  learned  at  "  Moorfields."  I 

The  children's  ward,  which  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  "  Moorfields,"  is  a  pleasant  and  yet  a 
pathetic  sight.  Some  of  the  poor  little  patients 
taste  pleasure  there  for  the  first  time,  and  learn  that 
it  is  not  all  kicks  and  cuffs  in  this  world.  The 
nurses  in  the  children's  Mard  have  a  hard  time, 
however,  nearly  as  hard  as  the  poor  patients    who 


have  just  been  cut  for  cataract  and  locked  away  in 
a  quite  dark  room.  Children  at  any  time  are 
difficult  to  nurse,  but  at  no  time  more  so  than  when  suffering  from  n 
painful  eve-trouble.  Into  the  wards — that  is  to  say,  when  there  is 
room — are  gathered  all  those  from  the  daily  flock  of  four  hundred  out- 
patients who  are  too  ill  to  be  treated  as  out-patients.  The  wards,  which 
are  too  small  and  too  few,  could  be  filled  with  deserving  patients  every 
morning.      The  patients  come  not  from  London  only,  but  all  England. 
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TRAN^SIENT  MONOCULAR  BLINDNESS.* 

WILLIAM  CAJVITBELL  POSEY,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
School   for  Graduates   in   Medicine. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Apart  from  the  momentary  blurring  of  vision  from  a 
tired  ciliary  muscle,  or  the  partial  blindness  which  ac- 
companies migraine,  or  the  periodic  dimness  of  sight 
which  is  so  frequent  a  precursor  of  glaucoma,  transient 
less  of  vision  limited  to  one  eye  is  very  uncommon. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  first  called  to  this 
symptom  some  years  ago  by  a  patient,  an  elderly  clergy- 
man, who  was  brought  to  the  office  in  a  great  state  of 
perturbation  by  a  friend,  on  account  of  the  sudden  loss 
of  sight  in  the  right  eye.  The  blindness  was  complete 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  then  began  to  clear,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  office  of  the  writer  was  reached, 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  sight  was  fully  restored.  A  careful  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  was  at  once  made,  but  failed  to 
reveal  any  cause  for  the  blindness,  other  than  changes 
in  the  retinal  vessels,  which  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
arterial  sclerosis ;  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  and  too  pronounced  a  light  reflex  upon  them. 
The  veins  were  slightly  enlarged  and  pulsated  upon  the 
disc.  Precisely  similar  changes  were  observed  in  the 
left  eye.  There  was  nothing  to  note  externally  beyond 
a  pronounced  degree  of  arcus  senilis  in  both  eyes.  After 
the  correction  of  a  moderate  amount  of  far-sisrhted  astig- 
matism, the  vision  of  both  eyes  was  brought  to  normal. 

*  Read  before  the  Section  in  Ophthalmology  of  the  College  of 
Ihysiciars   in   Philadelphia 
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Upon  questioning  the  patient  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
similar  attack  of  blindness  had  occurred  in  the  same 
eye  three  weeks  previously,  the  loss  of  sight  at  that  time 
having  persisted  about  ten  minutes.  Since  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  ground  for  alarm  so  far  as  the  immediate 
safety  of  the  eye  was  concerned,  the  fears  of  the  patient 
that  he  would  lose  his  sight  were  allayed  and  he  was  dis- 
missed with  the  request  that  he  see  his  physician  at  once 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  his  physical  condition, 
as  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  blindness  was  prob- 
ably of  a  vascular  origin.  The  patient  was  the  subject 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis  of  marked  degree  and  it  was 
thought  not  unlikelv  that  there  had  been  changes  in  the 
blood  vessels  induced  by  this  disease.  Three  days  later 
he  returned  a  second  time,  even  more  anxious  than  be- 
fore, as  he  said  that  the  blindness  had  returned  for  the 
third  time  and  that  it  had  persisted,  though  with  inter- 
vals of  remission,  for  five  or  six  hours.  An  ophthal- 
moscopic examination  was  at  once  made  with  a  negative 
result.  His  physician  reported  his  kidneys  and  heart  to 
be  normal  and  his  general  condition  excellent,  consider- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  rheumatoid  arthritis,  which  had 
produced  extensive  deformities  in  the  small  joints.  His 
diet  was  curtailed  and  he  was  placed  upon  active  saline 
treatment.  Two  j&ms.  have  now  elapsed  without  a  re- 
currence of  the  blindness.  To  sum  up  briefly :  all  three 
attacks  occurred  in  an  interval  of  less  than  a  month ; 
the  blindness  always  affected  the  right  eye;  the  loss  of 
sight  was  sudden  and  complete,  the  patient  being  unable 
to  see  a  lighted  match  before  the  eye;  the  vision  of  the 
fellow  eye  was  unaffected.  Eecovery  of  sight  was  rapid, 
beginning  in  the  temporal  field,  and  was  preceded  by  the 
appearance  of  phosphenes.  The  attacks  were  not  accom- 
panied by  headache,  nausea  or  other  general  symptoms 
and  so  far  as  the  patient  knew  were  not  precipitated  by 
any  unusual  activity  of  mind  or  body. 

Another  case  of  the  same  nature,  a  lawyer,  aged  30, 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  7  years  ago 
on  account  of  twitching  in  the  lids  after  prolonged  near 
work.  He  had  had  headache  but  rarely  and  had  never 
experienced  any  former  difficulty  with  his  eyes.  Ex- 
amination revealed  fibrillary  twitching  in  the  orbicularis 
of  both  eyes,  more  marked  on  the  left  side,  especially 
when  that  eye  was  made  to  fix.  Vision  and  accommoda- 
tion were  normal  in  both  eyes.  At  5  meters  esophoria 
equaled  2  degrees ;  at  40  cm.  there  was  exophoria  of  2 ; 
hyperphoria  was  absent.  The  eyegrounds  were  normal. 
Refraction  under  mydriasis  showed  a  moderate  degree 
of  farsighted  astigmatism  in  both  eyes.  Under  a  par- 
tial correction  of  this  error  the  twitching  subsided  in 
large  measure,  but  it  was  found  that  a  full  correction 
was  necessary  to  cause  its  full  disappearance. 

About  a  year  after  he  had  worn  the  correction  the  pa- 
tient returned,  saying  that  he  had  noticed  on  two  occa- 
sions that  the  lower  half  of  objects  became  suddenly  ob- 
scured. No  headaches  followed  the  loss  of  sight,  though 
he  thought  he  remembered  seeing  a  play  of  lights  before 
the  eyes.  He  was  unable  to  say  whether  both  eyes  were 
affected  or  not.  A  month  later  he  had  another  attack 
in  which  the  right  eye  became  absolutely  blind  for  fifteen 
minutes.  There  were  no  other  motor  or  sensory  symp- 
toms, and  headache  and  nausea  were  absent.  Three 
months  after  this,  after  reading,  he  noticed  a  dark  spot, 
the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece,  over  the  right  eye,  when 
he  regarded  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  The  spot  for  a  time 
was  directly  in  the  center  of  vision  and  then  became  ec- 
centrix.  After  persisting  half  an  hour,  this  phenomenon 
passed  slowly  away.     One  month  later  the  upper  half  of 


his  right  eye  became  totally  blind  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Vision  was  then  undisturbed  for  six  months  when  the 
lower  half  of  the  same  eye  became  blind  for  five  minutes. 
Nine  months  later  the  right  eye  became  totally  blind 
again,  the  loss  of  vision  beginning  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  eye.  In  writing  of  this  attack  the  patient  expressed 
himself  as  follows :  "I  was  standing  on  a  street  corner 
talking  to  Mr.  M.  when  a  dimness  came  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  eye.  Thinking  my  glasses  were  fogged, 
I  ronoved  them  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them,  when 
I  found  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  eye.  The  sight  be- 
came rapidly  dimmer,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  I  could 
hardly  distinguish  light  with  that  eye.  I  was  feeling 
perfectly  well  at  the  time,  and  after  the  vision  cleared, 
which  happened  in  a  few  moments,  I  resumed  the  conver- 
sation." A  week  later  he  had  another  attack  of  dim- 
ness in  the  same  eye,  the  loss  of  sight  being  more  marked 
in  the  upper  nasal  field.  During  the  last  three  years 
he  has  had  several  other  attacks  of  blindness  in  the  right 
eye,  the  loss  of  vision  usually  beginning  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  eye. 

As  this  patient  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  city 
the  writer  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  during  an  attack,  but  in 
the  interval  the  findings  are  negative.  This  patient, 
though  young  and  vigorous,  led  a  sedentary  life,  has  had 
several  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  and  came  of  a  gouty 
family. 

About  16  months  ago  the  writer  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  a  third  case,  that  of  a  man  aged  50  years, 
who  consulted  him  on  account  of  a  sudden  loss  of"  sight 
in  the  rieht  eye.  He  said  that  the  eye  was  so  blind 
that  he  could  not  see  his  hand  even  when  it  was  held 
close  to  the  eve,  for  at  least  one  hour,  and  that  during 
still  another  hour  the  foff  was  so  thick  that  he  could 
barely  distinguish  large  objects.  There  was  no  head- 
ache or  other  accompanying  symptoms.  Since  then  he 
has  had  six  other  attacks,  but  not  always  in  the  same 
eve;  the  third  and  the  last  two  occurring  in  the  left. 
All  of  the  attacks  came  on  after  taking  a  nap  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  second  and  third  attacks  lasted 
30  minutes,  and  the  last  three  but  five  minutes.  The 
optic  nerves  in  both  eyes  were  somewhat  grayer  than  is 
usual,  but  central  and  peripheral  vision  were  unaffected. 
The  retinal  vessels  showed  no  changes  beyond  a  slight 
fulness  and  tortuosity  of  the  veins.  So  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  the  pa"tient  was  in  perfect  health. 

In  addition  to  these  three,  the  writer  remembers  two 
other  cases  of  a  similar  lature.  One  of  these,  a  young 
woman  who  was  epileptic,  said  that  quite  independent 
of  her  epileptic  seizures  she  had  had  transient  attacks 
of  blindness  in  one  eye  which  lasted  from  two  to  ten 
minutes.  Loss  of  sight  was  sudden  and  complete;  both 
eyes  had  been  affected  but  never  at  the  same  time.  No 
other  symptom  ace®mpanied  the  blindness.  Her  epilep- 
tic attacks  were  without  visual  aurae. 


In  the  remaining  ease,  that  of  a  young  married 
twenty  years  old,  the  blindness,  which  affected  the  right 
eve  only  and  lasted  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  had  ap- 
peared several  years  previously  and  had  recurred  on  an 
average  of  once  a  month.  The  patient  had  had  several 
miscarriages  and  was  said  by  her  physician  to  suffer 
from  uterine  disorder.  There  seemed  to  be  no  connec- 
tion between  the  loss  of  sight  and  menstruation.  There 
was  a  large  patch  of  choroiditis  in  her  left  eye.  which 
looked  as  though  it  might  have  been  of  a  vascular  origin. 

Though  cases  of  this  nature  can  not  be  rare,  for  some 
curious  reason,  except  where  the  loss  of  vision  has  oc- 
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curred  in  connection  with  embolus  and  thrombosis  of 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  transient  attacks  of 
blindness  in  one  eye  have  escaped  description  in  the  text- 
books, and  have  received  study  by  but  a  few.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  these  few  have  all  been  leaders 
in  the  ophthalmologic  world,  so  that  the  observations 
which  have  been  recorded  are  all  instructive  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Loring  in  1874  was  the  lirst  to  make  any  e.Ktensive 
communication  upon  the  subject  of  transient  attacks 
of  blindness,,  although  Alfred  Graefe,  Hedaeus,  Roth- 
mond,  Secundi,  and  others  had  reported  isolated  cases, 
where  this  symptom  had  occurred  in  connection  with 
excessive  reduction  in  the  diameter  of  the  retinal  arteries. 
Loring  based  his  study  upon  the  observation  of  live  cases, 
in  all  of  which  symptoms  previously  ascribed  to  embol- 
ism of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  were  present. 
This  origin  of  the  blindness,  however,  he  disputed  and 
concluded  that,  in  the  train  of  svmntoms  classed  under 
the  title  of  embolism,  too  much  siffnificance  had  been 
given  to  the  stonnage  of  the  circulation  by  the  lodgment 
of  a  plug  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  while  not 
enough  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  mechanical  actions 
regulating  the  supply  of  the  blood  within  the  eye,  as  well 
as  upon  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves and  their  contents.  In  explanation  of  the  blind- 
ness, he  says :  "Might  not  the  blindness  be  the  final  result 
of  a  series  of  processes  which  had  been  smouldering  for 
some  time  and  which  had  ended  in  a  stoppage,  or  at  least 
in  a  reduction  of  the  circulation.  This  sudden  shutting 
down  of  the  circulation  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  why  not  in  the  eyes?  A  rapid  transudation 
of  serum  from  the  capillaries  and  small  vessels  might 
so  interfere  with  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  as  to  render 
it  unfit  for  circulation,  or  the  stoppage  might  be  brought 
about  by  some  antagonistic  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  themselves.  In  a  membrane  so  delicate  as  the 
retina,  and  one  which  the  simplest  experiment  proves  is 
so  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  circulation  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  the  slightest  disturbance 
might  seem  to  overthrow  the  equilibrium  of  the  circula- 
tion and  thus  bring  on,  just  as  Bonder's  experiment  does, 
almost  instantaneous  blindness." 

;  A  few  years  later  (1879),  N'ettleship  added  largely  to 
.  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  contributing  two  cases 
of  repeated  paroxysmal  failure  of  sight,  in  connection 
with  heart  disease.  He  offered  the  hypothesis  that  the 
loss  in  vision  was  due  to  some  permanent  local  disease 
,pi  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  its  branch  to  the  retina  in 
conjunction  with  a  feeble  stream  of  blood  entering  the 
eve*  as  a  r-onsequenoe  of  cardiac  trouble, 
i  I  In  1884  Priestley  Smith  reported  a  series  of  cases, 
, 'Which  supported  in  the  main  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Loring  and  Nettleship.  The  chief  point  made  by 
,  ;him,  however,  was  that  permanent,  as  well  as  transient 
attacks  of  loss  of  sight  from  diminished  blood  supply  to 
the  retina,  are  usually  of  thrombotic  origin  and  may 
occur  in  persons  other  than  those  who  have  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  reported 
a  number  of  cases  where  he  thought  the  blindness  was 
due  to  disease  of  the  sexual  organs  and  explained  the 
Tpatholoo-ic  sequence  in  these  by  reflex  disturbnncp  of  the 
'Circulation  in  the  brain  and  retina  through  cardiac  in- 
Ihibition ;  great  reduction  and  slowing  of  the  blood 
stream  in  the  retinal  artery  and  finally  thrombosis;  this 
latter  being  strongly  favored  by  anemia  and  feebleness 
of  heart. 

The  next  communication  of  importance  upon  the  sub- 


ject was  not  until  1897,  when  Wagenmann  reported 
case  before  the  Cong;ress  at  Heidelberg,  of  repeated  at- 
tacks of  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye,  which  finally  culminated 
in  the  eye  becoming  absolutely  blind.  He  attributed  the 
blindness  in  this  case  to  a  spasm  of  the  central  artery 
of  the  retina,  and  thought  that  this  was  secondary  to 
arteriosclerosis,  of  which  there  was  ophthalmoscopic  evi- 
dence. 

All  of  these  authors,  therefore,  attribute  the  loss  of 
sight  to  some  disturbance  in  the  vascular  supply  of  the 
eye.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any  pathological  findin<^ 
in  the  fundus  after  attacks  of  blindness  such  as  have 
been  described,  it  is  natural  to  impute  the  loss  of  vision 
to  some  spasmodic  affection  of  the  vessels,  the  spasm  not 
being  maintained  long  enough  to  cause  any  permanent 
change  in  the  tissues. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  blindness,  though  complete 
for  a  time  and  recurring  in  several  instances  over  many 
years,  was  transient,  and  the  vision,  after  being  sup- 
pressed for  a  varying  interval,  returned.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  that  such  attacks  of  blindness  are  not 
to  be  dreaded,  that  they  are  not  deleterious  to  the  eye 
and  that  they  have  no  significance  other  than  the  sli<^ht 
annoyance  which  they  occasion  at  the  time  the  vision  is 
affected.  The  prognosis,  therefore,  should  apparently  be 
excellent.  The  surgeon,  however,  who  would  not  give 
a  guarded  opinion  in  this  class  of  cases  would  commit  a 
grievous  error,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  blind- 
ness which  had  before  been  transient  becomes  permanent, 
and  as  there  is  no  way  to  differentiate  the  cases  in  which 
this  unfortunate  result  occurs  from  those  in  which  the 
loss  in  vision  is  only  transient,  it  is  wiser  for  the  sur- 
geon not  to  commit  himself  as  to  the  final  result.  Ofi 
particular  interest  in  this  connection  are  two  cases  which 
have  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer.  The 
first,  J.  L.  W.,  aged  40,  a  manufacturer,  consulted  him 
on  January  13,  this  year,  on  account  of  the  sudden  loss 
of  sight  in  his  right  eye  two  days  previously.  The  pa- 
tient said  that  10  years  ago  while  sitting  at  the  table 
eating,  he  suddenly  became  totally  blind  in  both  eyes: 
that  this  condition  persisted  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
vision  slowly  returning  at  the  end  of  that  time.  His 
wife  corroborated  this  statement  and  added  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  disturbance  in  vision,  the  patient  ap- 
peared perfectlv  well ;  his  face  was  neither  blanched  nor 
suffused,  nor  did  he  complain  of  feeling  faint  or  giddy. 
At  varying  intervals  after  this,  he  had  spells  of  double 
vision,  one  object  being  higher  than  the  other.  The 
diplopia  wx)uld  la^t  about  five  minutes,  coming  on  with-' 
out  apparent  cause,  and  was  usually  manifested  when 
res-ardina:  di.stant  objects.  These  attacks  were  not  asso- 
ciated with  nausea  or  other  general  symptoms  and  re- 
curred every  week  or  so.  Eighteen  months  ago,  these 
attacks  ceased  and  he  began  to  have  spells  of  blindness 
in  his  right  eve.  These  came  on  suddenlv  and  lasted 
but-a  few  minutes.  At  times  the  loss  of  sisrht  was  com- 
plete and  at  times  but  partial.  There  were  15  or  ?0 
attacks  in  all.  He  was  never  conscious  of  headache, 
nausea  or  other  unusual  sensations  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  The  nntient  was  a  lar<re,  finelv  developed  man 
of  irreproachable  habits,  he  had  alwaA^s  been  well,  save 
for  va5up  rheumatic  pains  in  his  back  and  shoulders 
some  veai's  previously.  His  bowels  were  resrular  and  an 
examination  of  his  urine  showed  his  kidnevs  to  be  nor- 
mal. His  heart  was  also  normal,  though  his  family 
physician.  Dr.  IT.  G.  Heil  of  West  Philadelphia,  who 
referred  the  case  to  me.' stated  that  there  was  evidence  of 
cnrd'fic  hypertrophy.     About  10  years  previously,  at  the 
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same  tune  that  he  liad  noticed  the  first  interference  with 
his  vision,  he  began  to  have  curious  smothering  sensa- 
tions in  talking,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  though  there  were 
a  stiffness  of  his  jaws.  This  was  always  exaggerated  by 
the  embarrassment  tjccasioned  by  talking  to  a  number 
of  people. 

When  inquiry  was  directed  particularly  to  the  loss  of 
vision  for  which  he  consulted  the  writer,  it  was  elicited 
that  the  blindness  had  been  preceded  by  a  few  minutes 
of  flickering,  but  that  it  had  then  become  complete  and 
so  persisted  for  6  or  8  hours,  when  it  began  steadily  to 
improve,  until  it  equaled,  as  it  was  ascertained  at  the 
examination,  counting  fingers  in  the  unner  part  of  the 
field  at  one-half  meter's  distance. 

As  was  expected  from  the  history,  the  ophthalmoscope 
revealed  all  the  signs  of  a  serious  interruption  in  the 
circulation  of  the  retina.  The  optic  nerve  was  swollen 
and  its  edges  obscured,  particularly  the  upper  tem- 
poral. The  retinal  arteries  and  veins  were  much 
reduced  in  size,  particiilarly  the  superior  branches  and 
the  veins  in  this  region  were  twisted  and  cordlike.  The 
retina  was  hazy  and  swollen  above  and  in  the  papillo- 
maculary  region.  The  lymphatics  i  f  the  head  of  the 
nerve  were  full.  As  was  indicated  by  the  field  blank, 
that  portion  of  the  retina  supplied  by  the  superior  tem- 
poral and  the  superior  macular  branches  of  the  retinal 
artery  was  blind.  The  left  eye  was  normal,  there  being 
no  unusual  manifestation  in  the  fundus,  vision  equal- 
ing  5/5. 

A  diagnosis  of  thrombosis,  or  perhaps  merely  of  spasm 
of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  or  of  its  superior 
branch,  was  made  find  the  patient  was  placed  in  bed 
upc-n  active  treatment,  v.ith  a  xi^v:  ^o  rcc:^tablishir.g  the 
circulation  in  the  retina.  Gentle  but  firm  massage 
movements  were  made  upon  the  globe,  the  bowels  were 
freely  opened  and  mercury  and  potassium  iodid  were 
administered  in  large  doses.  The  vision  improved  grad- 
ually, so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  equaled  5/40. 
After  this  treatment  had  been  persisted  in  for  three  days 
and  the  vision  was  slowly  improving,  one  day,  shortly 
after  eating,  the  patient  again  became  suddenly  and 
completely  blind  in  his  right  eye  for  several  ntnutes. 
This  was  due,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  a  spasm  in 
the  vessel,  and  indicated  in  all  probability  that  the 
structural  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  retina  were 
possibly  due  to  that  cause  also,  without  a  ^ombosis 
having  necessarily  formed  in  the  vessel.  The  patient 
has  been  out  of  bed  now  for  several  weeks,  walking  about 
and  attending  to  his  business  ;  ^feion  is  slowly  improving, 
but  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  l^s  in  the  field  still  per- 
sists. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Julian 
C.  Dewey,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  report. 
In  this  instance  the  patient,  a  healthy  man,  aged_39, 
had  had  repeated  attacks  of  blindness  in  the  left  eye  since 
he  was  8  years  old.  the  loss  in  vision  lasting  from  five 
to  ten  minutes.  The  attacks  had  happened  so  often, 
however,  that  the  patient  had  become  quite  accustomed 
to  them  and  their  appearance  had  long  ceased  to  occasion 
him  any  alarm,  as  from  his  past  experience  he  judged 
that  the  dimness  would  soon  pass  away.  A  short  time 
ago,  however,  he  suffered  another  attack,  apparently 
quite  similar  to  the  many  which  had  preceded  it,  but  this 
time,  to  his  great  alarm  and  surprise,  the  vision  had 
failed  to  clear  and  the  blindness  persisted.  He  hastened 
to  Dr.  Dewey  for  relief,  but  without  avail,  as  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, which  up  to  this  time  had  revealed  nothing 


abnormal,  showed  all  the  evidences  of  embolus  of  tlie 
central  artery  of  the  retina.    . 

An  observation  of  very  great  interest  in  connection 
with  these  cases,  both  from  pathologic  and  physiologic 
standpoints,  is  one  recently  made  by  Leber,  of  a  case  of 
monocular  blindness  where  there  were  all  the  ophthalmic 
signs  of  embolus  but  in  which  the  microscope  failed 
later  to  reveal  any  evidence  of  either  embolism  or  throm- 
bo.ns.  Leber  attributed  the  blindness  and  the  pathologic 
finfiings  to  long-continued  spasm  pure  and  simple.  The 
course  of  both  of  these  cases,  until  the  final  attack  came 
and  vision  was  hopelessly  lo.st,  was  precisely  analogous 
to  the  apparently  innocent  group  of  transient  li'indness. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prognosis  in  all  of  these 
cases  of  transient  bhndness  should  be  most  guarded,  as 
it  would  appear  impossible  to  predict  what  the  outcome 
of  any  one  of  them  might  be.  whether  the  blindness  be 
due  to  spasm  and  be  always  transient,  whether  it  be  due 
to  1  forming  embolism  which  finally  destroys  the  sight 
by  shutting  off'  the  blood  supply  entirely,  or  whether  the 
same  fatal  result  is  attained  as  in  the  ease  reported  bv 
Leber,  by  long-continued  spasm,  without  microscopic 
change  in  the  vessel  walls. 

J  a  view  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  nature  and 
outcome  of  these  attacks,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  them,  by  combating  any 
tendency  towards  endarteritis,  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
spasm  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  induced  by  such  a 
process.  It  has  long  been  a  recognized  fact  that  iridec- 
tomy, by  causing  a  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels,  re- 
duces intraocular  pressure.  This  operation  has  accord- 
ingly been  performed  in  a  number  of  cases  of  transient 
mor- ocular  blindness  with  a  view  to  preventing  subse- 
quc  't  permanent  blindness.  TVagenmann  wou^d  have  it 
pertormed  in  every  case  of  this  nature.  In  view  of  the 
uncertainty  regarding  the  cause  and  the  course  of  these 
case-s,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  the  Avriter  to  subject  an 
eye,  which  may  remain  permanently  healthy,  to  an  op- 
eration which  in  a  certain  proportion  of  instances,  no 
matter  how  skilfully  performed,  renders  the  eye  useless 
for  visual  purposes.  He  would,  however,  insist  upon  a 
treatment  and  a  regimen  to  combat  arterial  sclerosis. 
At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  value  of  nitrate  of  amyl 
has  been  proven,  and  gentle  but  active  massage  of  the 
eve  should  always  be  essaved. 
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Penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball  constitute  a  fair 
share  of  ophthalmic  practice.  Where  mechanical  in- 
dustries expose  workmen  to  accidents,  these  injuries 
may  represent  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  eye  patients.  In- 
juries of  this  kind  are  always  so  serious  that  the  sur- 
geon necessarily  feels  a  grave  responsibility  until  the 
healing  is  complete.  Every  penetrating  wound  is  to  be 
considered  from  three  aspects,  viz. :  1,  the  mechanical 
consequences;  2,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  foreign 
body,  and  3,  the  queetion  of  infection. 

THE    MECHANICAL    CONSEQUENCES. 

Eye  injuries  are  peculiar  in  their  immediate  results, 
for  nowhere  else  in 'the  body  are  so  many  separate  tis- 
sues of  distinctive  individuality  crowded  into  so  small 
a  space.     A  wound  which  perforates  the  cornea  allows 
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the  aqueous  humor  to  escape  at  once,  whereby  the  ante- 
rior chamber  becomes  emptied.  The  edges  of  a  small 
and  linear  wound  will  adhere  sufficiently  to  allow  a 
refilling  within  hours,  or  even  less.  Larger  or  irregular 
wounds  may  not  permit  even  a  temporary  reunion  for 
several  days.  The  emptying  of  the  anterior  chamber 
is  by  itself  a  transient  disturbance,  but  other  mechan- 
ical complications  are  very  likely  to  occur. 

As  a  protection  against  threatening  iritis,  the  pupil 
should  be  kept  wide  by  atropin  in  every  instance  of  an 
ocular  wound.  The  eye  should  be  protected  from  light 
by  a  shade  and  rest  of  the  other  eye  enforced.  A  bandage 
is  of  object  only  where  a  prolapse  of  iris  or  vitreous 
body  is  feared ;  otherwise,  it  is  at  the  best  unnecessary. 
In  the  case  of  a  diseased  and  secreting  conjunctiva,  a 
retentive  bandage  may  do  harm  by  favoring  infection. 

Any  wound,  unless  it  is  strictly  central,  relatively 
small  or  linear,  is  apt  to  allow  the  iris  to  become  en- 
tangled. If  this  incarceration  extends  only  into  the 
internal  lips  of  the  wound  it  causes  merely  a  displace- 
ment of  the  pupil,  a  trifling  disfigurement  and  perhaps 
some  blurring  by  a  change  in  the  corneal  curvature. 
Much  more  serious  is  a  prolapse  of  the  iris  into  a  gaping 
wound  or  a  protrusion  beyond  it.  This  always  means, 
delayed  healing  with  irritation  for  at  least  a  period 
of  weeks,  and  permanent  astigmatism  even  in  case  of 
uncomplicated  healing.  An  iris  prolapse  is  besides  apt 
to  invite  infection.  Even  if  the  eye  recovers  from  this 
at  the  time,  it  is  in  danger  of  reinfection  at  some  future 
period.  A  noticeable  number  of  eyes  with  healed  iris 
prolapse  are  lost  later  by  microbic  invasion  of  the  scar 
and  entrance  of  the  parasites  into  the  interior  through 
the  entangled  iris.  Every  effort  should  therefore  be 
made  to  reduce  the  prolapse  of  the  iris,  if  seen  Avithiu 
the  first  36  hours,  before  the  iris  has  become  adherent 
in  the  corneal  wound.  The  protruding  tag  is  snipped 
off  clean,  as  in  an  iridectomy  and  the  stump  in  the 
wound  is  gently  pushed  in  with  a  blunt  probe  if  it  does 
not  retract  itself.  As  a  rule,  this  can  be  done  under 
cocain,  especially  when  aided  by  suprarenal  solution. 
But  if  the  patient's  sensitiveness  or  timidity  require  it,  it 
is  better  to  narcotize  than  to  leave  even  a  partial  en- 
tanglement. Oculists  are  less  positive  what  to  do  when 
an  iris  prolapse  is  seen  after  adhesions  have  formed. 
After  about  the  third  day  it  is  generally  not  possible 
to  reduce  the  iris  out  of  its  entanglement.  A  small 
prolapse  without  infection  may  be  allowed  to  cicatrize. 
A  larger  protrusion  or  a  bulging  of  iris  tissue  through 
the  gaping  wound  is  probably  best  cut  off  whenever  seen. 
The  slightly  increased  risk  of  infection  at  the  time  is 
more  than,  outweighed  by  the  reduced  possibility  of 
mechanical  mischief  and  of  later  infection.    . 

Whenever  an  implement  perforates  the  cornea,  an  ad- 
vance of  but  2  to  3  mm.  beyond  brings  it  into  contact 
with  the  lens.  Every  injury  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
results  in  cataract.  Whatever  portion  of  the  lens  sub- 
stance is  exposed  to  the  aqueous  humor  becomes  opaque. 
If  the  rent  in  the  capsule  is  minute  or  linear  it  may 
close  speedily  and  the  opacity  remain  localized— some- 
times, though  rarely,  localized  enough  to  permit  good 
sight.  A  capsule  wound,  however,  which  does  not  close 
leads  to  swelling  and  opacity  of  the  whole  lens.  If 
the  rent  is  large  enough  the  cataract  will  ultimatelv 
undergo  a  spontaneous  cure  by  absorption  of  the  entire 
lens.  This  requires  at  least  ten  weeks,  often  more,  and 
can  be  completed  only  as  long  as  there  is  no  central  core 
of  lens  substance  sufficiently  hard  to  be  called  a  nucleus. 
Complete  absorption  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  after 


about  the  20th  to  25th  year  of  life,,  although  it  may 
sometimes  take  place  as  late  as  the  40th  year  (especially 
in  myopes).  During  the  period  of  swelling  and  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  lens  the  eye  is  slightly  irritated  and 
sensitive.  Very  rapid  swelling  of  the  lens  can  cause 
iritis  or  even  glaucomatous  symptoms,  viz.,  hardness  of 
the  eyeball  with  considerable  pain,  particularly  in 
adults.  In  such  an  event  it  is  the  best  policy  to  allow 
the  lens  to  escape  through  a  corneal  incision.  But  in 
the  absence  of  urgent  symptoms  it  is  generally  preferred 
to  let  the  cataract  alone  until  the  reaction  to  the  injury 
or  the  accompanying  infection  has  subsided  and  to 
operate  subsequently  upon  a  quiet  eye. 

Escape  of  the  entire  lens  through  a  wound  occurs  very 
rarely  in  the  case  of  perforating  accidents  unless  the 
whole  eyeball  is  torn  open.  It  is,  however,  not  so  un- 
common as  the  result  of  blows  causing  a  rupture  of  the 
ocular  tunic.  Such  a  rupture  from  blunt  violence  takes 
place,  as  a  rule,  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the  sclera 
just  behind  the  corneoscleral  junction  and  parallel  with 
the  latter.  The  resulting  wound  may  permit  an  escape 
of  the  entire  lens.  If  the  conjunctiva  is  torn  through 
the  lens  is  lost,  but  occasionally  the  intact  conjunctiva 
confines  the  lens  outside  of  the  sclera.  A  rupture  in 
this  region  is  apt  to  allow  the  iris  to  protrude. 

Cuts  through  the  sclerotic  coat  may  permit  protrusion 
of  the  ciliary  body  and  escape  of  vitreous  humor.  In- 
juries involving  the  ciliary  region  have  always  been 
especially  feared  on  account  of  the  liability  to  infection 
and  the  probability  of  its  persistence.  Loss  of  vitreous 
substance  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  few  drops  is  never 
quite  indifferent.  A  moderate  loss  may  lead  to  later 
shrinkage  with  detachment  of  the  retina.  A  wound  of 
sufficient  size  to  permit  the  escape  of  about  one-half  of 
the  vitreous  leaves  a  poor  chance  for  the  preservation 
of  a  useful  or  even  a  quiet  eye.  If  there  is  any  intra- 
ocular hemorrhage  or  displacement  of  the  lens  together 
with  extensive  loss  of  vitreous,  the  better  plan  is  to  re- 
move the  eyeball.  When  a  sharp  tool  perforates  through 
the  sclera  into  the  vitreous  body  a  localized  opacity  will 
usually  occur  in  the  injured  part  of  the  vitreous,  visible 
with  the  ophthalmoscope.  Such  an  opacity,  if  not  due 
to  infection,  disappears  ultimately,  leaving  scarcely  a 
trace. 

Wounds  in  the  sclera  should  be  closed  by  sutures  put 
through  the  conjunctiva,  after  cutting  off  any  lacerated 
or  protruding  tags  of  tissue.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  disinfect  the  wounds  by  chemicals,  since  thor- 
ough tests  have  shown  that  this  is  an  impossibility, 
while  the  irritation  by  the  disinfectant  may  prove  inju  ■ 
rious.  The  closure  lay  sutures  gives  a  fair  guarantee 
against  late  infection,  which  undoubtedly  takes  place 
many  a  time,  as  shown  by  the  occasional  late  inflam- 
mation follojving  unprotected  wounds.  A  very  useful 
protective  measure  in  the  case  of  wounds  of  the  cornea 
or.  corneo-scleral  junction  is  the  closure  by  means  of 
conjunctival  flaps  as  taught  by  Kuhnt.  A  flap  of  con- 
junctiva with  broad  pedicle,  or  sometimes  merely  an 
undermined  bridge  is  dissected  off  peripheral  to  the 
wound  and  slid  over  the  latter  so  as  to  cover  it.  The 
flap  is  fastened  by  delicate  sutures,  wherever  feasible,  so 
as  to  stretch  across  the  wound.  No  union  takes  place 
between  the  conjunctival  flap  and  the  uninjured  corneal 
surface  and  hence  no  opacity  need  be  feared.  The  area 
of  subconjunctival  tissue  left  exposed  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  flap  heals  by  granulation  with  very  little 
irritation  and  without  any  risk.  The  operation  is,  how- 
ever, a  delicate  one. 


CAUSE  BLIiiSS 

Popular  Talk  on  the  Eye,  Its 
Strtjcttire  and  Shape 


ABOUT  QUACK    METHODS 

Dr*  Woodruff  Addresses  Scientific 
Qub  on  this  Wonderful  Organ- 
What  Causes  Defects  in  the 
Eyesight — How  the  Eye  Lens 
Must  Work  To  Correct  Imperfect 
Vision* 


Last  evening  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  club  at 
the  Steel  Works,  were  given  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  ono  of  the  best 
and  most  interesting  talks  of  the  sea- 
son. Dr.  H.  W.  Woodruff  presented 
a  very  excellent  paper  on  the  eye, 
Its        ailments        and  care.         Un- 

like most  such  subjects,  difficult 
of  understanding  by  the  great  mass 
of  hearers  because  of  the  necessary 
use  of  technical  terms.  Or.  Woodruff's 
talk  was  perfectly  clear  to  all  pres- 
ent, and  moreover,  intensely  interest- 
ing. The  subject  dealt  with  things 
of  vital  Interest  to  all,  for  what  Is 
more  precious  to  the  human  person 
than  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing? 


As  Dr.  Woodruff  stated,  It  is  true 
that  miracles  have  been  accomplished 
by  those  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  sight  and  hearing,  the  progress 
of  Helen  Kellar,  for  Instance,  being 
truly  phenomenal,  yet  such  instances 
are  only  the  thousandth  instance  of 
success  in  oterriding  some  of  the  aw- 
fulness  of  such  a  condition. 

Ignorance   Causes   Blindness. 

A  knowledge  of  the  f.rst  principles 
of  these  organs,  said  Dr.  Woodruff, 
would  enable  many  to  prevent  num- 
erous cases  of  deafness  and  blindness 
by  a  few  simple  precautions  and  reme- 
dies. Hundreds  of  unnecessary  cases 
have  been  brought  on  by  ignorance, 
which  might  have  been  averted  had 
the  victim  had  a  sllgh.,  knowledge 
of  what  the  functions  oi:  the  organs 
were. 

The  subject  of  the  eye  alone  was 
taken  up.  Accompanying  his  talk  by 
illustrations  on  the  black  board,  Dr. 
Woodruff  gave  a  general  outline  of 
the  structure  of  the  eye.  The  eyeball 
is  a  very  delicate  lens  which  focuses 
the  object  upon  the  optic  nerve.  The 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  black  spot  in  the 
center,  is  an  opening  through  which 
rays  of  light  pass.  Defects  in  the  eye- 
ball is  the  cause  of  near  and  far  sight 
The  lens  has  to  be  adjusted  to  take 
lA  «6jects  at  different  distances  as  may 
1h»  K0en  by  h.olding  a  box  pencil  half 
war  between  the  eye  and  a  book  some 
distance  away.  While  one  object  is 
in  view  the  other  is  blurred  and  the 
eye  must  re-arrange  Itself  to  see  the 
other  object.  If  the  eye  has  difficulty 
In  arranging  Itself  to  take  in  objects 
near  at  hand  the  person  is  far  sighted. 
The  eyeball  Is  short  In  the  case  of  far 
«lght,  giving  a  blurred  image.  This 
is  corrected  by  glasses  with  convex 
lenses  which  aid  the  eye  in  adjusting 
Itself  to  objects  close. 

Near  -  Slglitedness . 

The  opposite  to  this,  near  sighted- 
ness,  Is  caused  by  the  nearly  parallel 
rays  from  the  distant  object  crossing 
at  the  focus  and  spreading  before 
striking  the  nerve.  A  concave  lens 
Will  remedy  this. 

In  the  case  of  near  vision  becoming 
^Ifflcult  as  a  person  passes  the  age  of 
30,  Dr.  Woodruff  gives  the   following 


explanation.  To  properly  adjust  them- 
selves for  near  vision  the  eyes  must 
have  a  large  supply  of  moisture  from 
the  glands.  As  a  person  passes  matur- 
ity the  eyes  begin  to  dry  up,  and  this 
Is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  sight  in 
close  range  vision.  Aided  by  a  con- 
vex lens  the  eyes,  however,  can  do 
their   duties,    if   properly   cared    for. 

One  lamentable  fact  is  the  way  peo_ 
pie  allow  injurious  substances  to  get 
into  the  eye.  Removing  a  cinder  with 
an  unclean  knife  blade  often  allows 
little  organisms  a  chance  to  form  a 
very  irritating,  if  not  dangerous  sore 
on  the  delicate  flesh  surrounding  the 
eye.  Many  a  person's  vision  has  been 
impaired  by  just  such  carelessness. 

The  Scientific  club  gatherings  are 
becoming  one  of  the  regular  routine 
features  of  affairs  in  Joliet.  The 
knowledge,  all  of  vital  importance, 
which  has  been  spread  about  in  the 
community  through  the  efforts  of  this^ 
club  has  done  much  co  interest  all 
classes  in  work  of  this  nature,  and  in 
so  doing  done  much  to  raise  the  stand, 
ard  in  the  city. 

About  Eye  Quacks. 
The  danger  of  accepting  treatment 
of  quacks  for  eye  trouble  was  brought 
up  by  Dr.  Gushing  at  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Woodruff's  remarks,  and  he 
lasked  the  speaker  to.  explain  how  a 
'certain  Chicago  doctor  claims  to  cure 
catara,cts  without  instruments  or  op- 
erations. 

This  was  done,  the  doctor  explained 
-by  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The 
;  Cataracts  forms  inside  the  body  of  the 
eyeball,  directly  behind  the  pupil  and 
shuts  off  the  vision.  In  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  patient  to  see  again, 
the  quack  furnishes  medicine  which 
causes  the  pupil  to  widen.  This  per- 
mits rays  of  light  to  go  by  the  catar- 
act. 

I  '  Now  said  Dr.  Woodruff,"  as  long 
jas  you  continue  using  the  medicine  the 
•eye  ball  remains  dilated  and  you  can 
see.  You  use  the  quack's  medicine 
for  five  or  six  months  and  when  you 
quit  the  pupil  resumes  its  old  size.  If 
you  continue  using  the  drug  the  dila- 
tion wil  prove  useless  whon  the  catar- 
act gets  larger.  You  are  worse  off 
than  before.  This  is  an  old  trick  and 
nq -reputable  doctor  would  do  it," 
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'OPPOSITION 


THE 
BILL. 


OSTEOPATHIC 


rTo^teE  Epy^  of  The  Evening  Post: 
I,  SirPT  ITI  last  evening's  edition  of  your  pa-i 
»-per  there  were  letters  in  favor  of  the  os- 
teopathic bill  now  before  the  Legislature. 
Your  correspondents  apparently  ignore  the 
reasons  for  opposition  to  this  bill.  In  ex- 
planation I  beg  to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  recently  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature: 

"Do  you  know  that  a  large  proportion  of; 
the  blind  persons  of  this  State  are  so  be- 
cause'* of" f Be""'ig liOfSfti^*  of  so-called  prac- 
titioners of  medicine?  Do  you  know  that 
the  infection  of  innocent  wives  and  chil- 
dren is  also  due  to  this  deplorable  igno- 
rance? To  say  nothing  of  the  amount  ofi 
human  misery  implied  in  these  questions, 
they  are  economic  ones  and  concern  the; 
-body  politic.  To  a  large  majority  of  medi- 
cal men  who  are  seeking  to  overcome  the 
ilgnorance  which  leads  to  such  deplorablej 
results,  Senate  bill  No.  154  and  Assembly 
bill  No.  160,  whicn  provide  lor  a  law  're- 
cognizing no  sects,  but  giving  to  all  physi- 
cians who  can  pass  the  State  examination 
the  right  to  practise  any  method,'  seem  to 
be  the  way  to  overcome  this  ignorance.  I 
appeal  to  you  as  educated,  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  the  Empire  State  to  give  us  a  sin- 
gle, independent  examining  board  whose 
function  shall  be  to  see  that  all  persons 
who  undertake  the  healing  art  shall  be  fully 
and  scientifically  equipped,  and  thus  sparel 
us  the  persistent  annual  effort  of  illiterate  I 
and  uneducated  persons  who  desire  to  prac-J 
!tise  upon  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  th«I 
(public." 

1  If  all  those  interested  will  take  the  trou- 
'ble  to  investigate,  they  will  find  that  the' 
^motives  of  the  medical  profession  in  op- 
Iposing  one  bill  and  favoring  the  other,  are! 
not  those  of  animosity  toward  osteopaths,! 
but  are  an  earnest  desire  to  protect  the' 
State     against     error. 

L.   Bolton   Banq» 

New    York,    March    16. 
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A   REMARKABLE   CURE. 


A  Boy  Totally  JBJm|^^.pestored  to  Sight 
at    the    AlTentown    hospital. 

The  hospital  physicians  are  just'y 
prolrtkof  th«  remarkable  cure  and 
restorlLtion  of  sig:ht  which  was  ac- 
comvp:r,h*'(\  r^n  George  Shiergartner, 
visy^5,4.olx  Walnut  street,  this.  city. 
The  patient,  TS'ho  is  sixteen  years  old, 
suffered  from  a  suppurative  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  eyeballs.  That  is 
about  as  near  as  a  layman  can  come 
towards  describing  it.  The  boy  was 
totally  blind  and  had  been  so  for 
some  time.  Dr.  SchaefCer  took  the 
sufferer  in  hand  and  after  a  treatment 
of  twelve  weeks  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  sight  and  curing  the  diseased  con- 
ation of  the  eyes.  The  boy  will  be 
ohscharged  next  week. 
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'he    crusade    against    bl,mdne^s    re- 
iveals    the    alarming    fact    that    65,000 
)ersGns     li^^    A-iTierica  _ju'e     needlessly 


I    acMdc^ts**  whi 


3s  is  said  to  be  due 
■hich  might  ha've  been 
oided  by  the  use  of  safety  devices 
is  quarrying,  iron  works,  glass  works, 
a^d  other  pursuits.  Poverty,  and  the 
lack  of  curative  institutions  also  con- 
tribute their  share.  This  shameful 
waste  of  human  energy  Is  another  of 
the  many  indictments  against  capital- 
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Blind  Through  Neglect^*  *' 

As  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  cen- 
the  blind  this  week  lecommended  in 
a  report  to  the  legislature  the  creation 
of  a  state  board  of  the  blind  not  dis- 
similar in  scope  to  the  permanent  Mas- 
sachusetts commission,  and  the  car- 
rying out  of  a  state  policy  that  would 
eliminate  the  preventable  causes  of 
blindness,  reduce  the  burden  of  chron- 
ic care  for  the  victims  of  the  prevent- 
abe  causes,  and  by  a  state  register, 
employment  bureau  and  iudustral 
traininjx,  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind,  now  so  largely  neglected, 
and  re-establish  them  In  the  economic 
community. 

This  commission  continued  the  workj 
1903  and  has  on  file  lecords  of  5.800 1 
begun  by  the  state  commission  of 
blind  persons  in  New  York  state  (of 
whom  2,250  are  in  New  York  city), 
800  more  than  were  returned  by  the 
federal  census.  The  commission  finds 
that  one  in  every  1,295  people  in  the 
state  is  blind  and  estimates  the  total 
number  in  the  United  States  to  bei 
nearly  100.000.  ] 

In  considering  at  length  the  matter 
of  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
commission  quotes  authorities  to  show 
that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the 
cause  of  more  blindness  than  any  oth- 
er local  disease  exce{)t,  perhaps,  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerve;  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  100  this  disease  is  preventable 
by  the  use  of  very  simple  precautions; 
that  the  probable  cost  to  the  people' 
of  the  state  of  New  York  of  the  sup- 
port of  its  victims  is  more  than  $110,- 
000;  that  among  1,000  blind  there  are 
only  225  unavoidable  cases,  449  that' 
are  possibly  avoidable  and  326  that 
are  absolutely  unavoidable;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  one-third  of  the  cases 
of  blindness  are  absolutelv  prevent- 
able. '  J 

Causes  aic  ..  dered  under  two 
heads,  those  resulting  from  disease 
and  those  from  accident.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  eye  disease  is  frequently  laid  in  the 
schools  and  remedies  to  prevent  blind- 
ness from  this  cause  a.^c  suggested.       , 


The  draft  of  a  proposed  law  closes 
the  report.  This  law  provides  for  a 
state  board  for  the  bliud,  consisting  of 
•five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  the  members 
of  the  board  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation. The  board  shall  prepare  and 
maintain  a  complete  register  of  the 
blind,  act  as  a  bureau  of  information 
and  industrial  aid,  continue  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  causes  of 
blindness  and  the  prevention  of  the 
same.  The  board  may  provide  home 
teaching,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
governor,  may  establish  schools  for  in- 
ausrriai  trammg  anu  worKsnops  lor 
the  employment  of  suitable  blind  per- 
sons; and  may  appoint  such  officers 
and  agents  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
sum  of  .$40,000  is  asked  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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tHANCE  FOrI  philanthropy 

-^A         r-^ 

^To  THE  ^Di'^ij),^  bp  THB  Herai.d:— 

The  ofh^r  day  a  fworkman  ca.Tne  to  repair 
■the  g-a.s  raiiige.  He  had  chan-ged  so  much 
in  Eijxpearance  since  his  last  visit  that  I 
InQuired  the  reason.  He  said  that  a  year 
a-go  his  wife  had  died  and  that  'her  last 
days  had  been  embittered  by  the  fear  that 
Grade,  the  youngest  child,  was  becoming 
blind.  She  is  only  a  to&by  bet-ween  two  and 
thi'g^t  t  Lurs  and  the  disease  in  one  eye  is 
now  affectlnsg  the  sight  of  the  other, 
I  The  poor  father,  at  work  all  day,  devotes 
pis  evenings  to  bathing  the  little  one's  eyes, 
Miccording  to  directions  from  a  dispensary, 
'but  what  does  he  know  about  aseptic  treat- 
ment and  the  care  the  case  should  have? 
He  is  an  industrious  man,  with  twenty 
years'  reference  from  his  employers  and 
with  as  tender  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a 
good  father's  breast. 

"I  will  not  place  any  one  of  them  In  an 
Institution,"  he  said;  "coming  home  to 
t.hem  is  all  I  have  to  look  forward  to.  I 
Jhould  not  live  a  week  separated  from 
.hem,  but  ifsonly  Uttle  Gracie  could  bo 
>laced  in  a  hospital,  where  her  eyes  might 
-eceive  the  care  tliey  need,  the  relief 
:rom  anxiety  about  her  would  seem  like 
leaven." 

I  determined  to  see  wTiat  could  be  done 
jy  lajing  the  case  before  a  well  known 
)cal'lst.   TO    my    amazement,   li*    admitted 


aiat  the  city  has  no  provl^don  lot  suKyh-" 
'.ases  among  the  poor.  They  are  cotisldered 
JUtBlde  cases  for  home  treatment.  How 
ijan  the  poor,  especiailly  the  matherLess 
>oor,   give   them  proper  attention? 

He  a^diCled  that  thb  doctors  grive  their  aer- 
/■ices  to  th'e  city  lior  notlhing:,  and  tihat 
DhousanxJs  of  cfhlWren  mig'ht  have  their 
sdgiht  spaired  to  them,  'to  ©nia'ble  itheoa  to 
.€yter  to  e^i-n  their  living  if  only  the  city 
Tiaid  a  weJa  eqiuJipiped,  well  OT'gainizied  hos- 
Ddtal  to  aocommodate  the  little  p.atlents, 
■•  Now,  why  will  not  so.me*of  ouv  generous 
philamrtlbroplists  give  Irom  teai  to  fifteen 
mlHlons  for  an  urg-ent  cause  for  charity 
3U)c.h  as  this?  What  an  o-piportumtty  for  a 
peial  and  laistlng  good  work! 

HERALD   READEB. 

New  York.  April  29,  1907  i 
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aire's  Curse  cf  Blindness. 


From  Leslie's  Weekly. 

The  first  thing  that  imprOsses  the 
stranger  in  Cairo  is  the  number  of  blind 
—men,  women  and  children— to  be  found! 
everywhere  in  the  snops  and  on  the! 
streets.  Ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent 
throughout  Egypt.  Because  of  supersti- 
tion concerning  "the  evil  eye,"  the  native 
mothers  of  the  middle  or  the  lower  classj 
do  not  wash  the  eyes  of  their  babies  at' 
all.  Watching  the  flies  buzzing  unheeded  I 
around  and  upon  these  bjind  children,  .a| 
stranger  hastens  to  buy  a  fly-whisk. 
Tiiese  are  for  sale  everywhere,  and  are 
quite  attracllve  with  their  ornaments  of 
fancy  beads  and  palm-leaf  fiber.  Blind 
beggars  greet  one  at  every  corner.  Even 
in  the  high-class  Egyptian  families  there 
are  many  blind.  The  lower  classes  of 
Egyptians  arc  given  much  to  hasheesh— 
"that  is,  the  lower  classes  in  the  large 
cities— and,  alfnough  it  is  against  the  la\t 
to  sell  it,  one  will  have  the  hasheesh 
places  pointed  out,  and  the  men  who 
smoke  the  drug  are  seen  everywhere. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  their  eyes,  wiiicIT  become 
red,  swollen,  and  baggy  underneath,  and 
by  the  peculiar  color  of  t.'ic  skin,  which 
resembles  somewhat  the  skin  of  a  Chia-' 
ese   opium-smoker. 
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^LIND  BABIES  AS  SUBJECl 


C^Li^l^  4xyZ>  CpRfJ  DISCUSSED 

TIOX   OF  DOCTORS 


One    Speaker    Declares    That    25    Per 
Cent  of  Cases  Are  Due  to  Ophthal- 
mia  Neonatorum,    Which 
Is   Preventable. 


Blind  babies,  their  cause  and  cure, 
opened  the  annual  session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  this  afternoon,  when 
the  assembled  physicians  began  the  con- 
sideration of  blindness  due  to  an  infec- 
tion of  baby's  eyes — ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. 

That  this  a  problem  of  serious  import 
might  have  been  deduced  from  the  deep 
attention  accorded  by  the  members  of 
the  house  of  delegates — the  governing  body 
of  the  association — to  the  report  this  aft- 
ernoon of  the  special  committee  on  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. 

Blindness,  it  seems,  is  increasing  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  urged  the  association  to  look 
into  it.  Since  from  one -fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  cases  are  due  to  tlie  infection 
named  above,  and  since  that  infection  is 
preventable,  the  association  has  entered 
upon  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  coming 
year. 

Many  Are  Needlessly  Blind. 

"Your  committee  found  in  making  a  cen- 
sus of  the  ten  leading  schools  for  tho 
blind  in  this  country  and  Ontario,"  said 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  New  York,  the  chair- 
man, "that  25  per  t-ent  of  these  cases  were 
due  to  this  infection.  Twenty -five  per 
cent,  therefore,  were  needlessly  blind. 
These  figures  are  appaling,  but  a  census 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 


would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  percentage 
is  even  greater — as  much  as  33  per  cent. 

''Your  committee  realized,  therefore,  that 
if  this  pestilence  which  is  producing  such 
disaster  everywhere  is  to  be  controlled,  the 
attack  must  bo  planned  with  the  same  san- 
itary thoroughness  that  would  obtain  In 
the  event  of  a  more  localized  infection." 

Birth   Registration   Essential. 

Absolutely  the  first  essential,  he  insist- 
ed, was  a  registration  of  all  births,  and  he 
quoted  the  following  from  the  chief  statis- 
tician of  the  bureau  of  census: 

Vital  statistics  is  the  Cinderella  of  mod- 
ern public  liygiene.  Slie  sits  in  the  chim- 
ney corner  and  sifts  the  ashes  of  dusty  fig- 
ures, while  her  proud  sisters — Bacteriology 
and  Preventive  Medicine— go  to  the  ball  and 
talli  about  the  wonderful  things  they  have 
done.  But  the  prince's  slipper  fits  no  other 
foot,  and  when  we  descend  to  facts,  and 
not  mere  empty  bombast,  about  the  results 
of  administrative  work,  vital  statistics,  and 
accurate  vital  statistics,  are  our  sole  de- 
pendence. 

"Since  many  of  these  cases  of  'sore  eyes' 
in  new-born  babies  are  known  to  be  due  to 
the  dissipated  life  of  the  father,  many 
physicians,"  said  the  speaker,  "refuse  to 
register  the  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  would  i 
be  a  breach  of  professional  confidence.! 
Those  physicians  ought  to  make  a  careful  i 
census  of  such  patients  and  turn  them 
in  to  the  local  authorities." 

Meet  in  First  Regiment  Annory. 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the 
First  Regiment  armory,  Sixteenth  street 
and  ^Michigan  avenue.  The  main  floor  and 
the  first  gallery  were  occupied  with  stalls 
exhibiting  everything  in  the  way  of  med- 
ical supplies  that  is  on  the  market. 

There  were  books  for  the  doctor's  li- 
brary; tools  for  the  operating-room; 
"gigs"  for  his  calls,  with  all  sorts  of  pock- 
ets; drugs  galore  and  a  number  of  tu- 
berculosis exhibits.  Fully  3,000  physicians, 
it  was  estimated  at  the  registration  bu- 
reau, will  have  poured  into  the  city  before 
nightfall.  The  general  sessions  begin  to- 
morrow. 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  house  of 
delegates   Pr&sident  Joseph   D.  Bryant   of 


New  York  read  his  annual  report.  Among 
other  points  he  warned  the  assembled  phy- 
sicians against  giving  counsel  to  the  anti- 
vivisectionists: 

"Unless  we  are  careful  to  act  together 
he  said,  '"they  will  succeed  in  inserting  a 
Avedge  which,  when  driven  home,  will  spli 
our  organization  asunder  on  the  policy 
animal  experimentation." 


i 
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RECOeS  SIGH! 
^.jjlfi  5  MRS 

M?s.Hutton,TotalIy  Blind, 

Can  Now  Partly 

See 


SOBMITTEO  TO  AN  OPEfillTlON 


Totally  blind  nearly  five  years,  Mrs. 
A.  Hutton,  67  years  old,  of  1838  South 
Ninth  street,  was  able  to  see  out  of  one 
optic  this  morning,  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful operation  performed  several 
days  ago.  Mrs.  Hutton  is  to-day  one 
of  the  happiest  women  in  the  world. 
Only  a  week  ago  she  told  relatives  and 
friends  that  she  would  never  again  be 
able  to  see  the  ^ight  of  day,  because 
^er  mother  was  blind  when  sha  died  at 
the  age  of  80.  She  had  given  up  all 
hope,  principally  on  that  account,  and 
when  her  sight  was  restored  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  starting  life  over 
again. 


"It  looks  llko  a  new  world  now."  she 
Bays. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Hutton's  eye^ 
became  so  inflamed  that  she  decided 
to  consult  a,n  aculist.  She  was  advised 
to  wear  glasses,  that  her  eyes  were 
weak  and  that  It  was  tlie  terrible  strain 
of  reading-  that  effected  her.  She  act- 
ed aocording  to  the  advice  of  the  op- 
tician and  for  some  time  was  some- 
what relieved.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  later  that  Mrs.  button's  eyes 
gave  her  more  trouble  and  it  was  found 
that  she  was  a  sufferer  from  a  cataract. 
Soon  she  became  totally  blind  and  did 
everything  possible  to  restore  the  sight, 
but  without  avail.  She  became  dis- 
heartened and  gave  up  hope  of  recover-, 
Ing  her  eyesight  on  account  of  her 
mother  having  left  the  world  blind,! 
after  being  almost  entirely  helpless! 
for  some  time.  Several  weeks  ago  Mrs.l 
Hutton  sent  for  Dr.  W.  R.  Powell,  who! 
Bhe  heard  had  afforded  relief  to  others.! 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
eyes  Dr.  Powell  declared  that  the  sight 
could  be  restored  only  through  the  use 
of  instruments.  As  is  customary  in 
euch  cases,  Mrs.  Hutton  hesitated  fori 
several  days  and  she  more  than  once 
said  to  friends  and  relatives  that  an 
operation  she  believed  would  not  re- 
lieve her  because  her  mother  had  never 
been  afforded  relief.  The  unhappy 
woman  at  that  time  was  prevailed  up- 
on to  take  the  advice  of  her  physician 
and  she   finally   consented. 

"All  right."  she  said,  "I  can't  see 
anything  now  and  the  operation  can't 
make  me  any  worae. 

The  operation  was  performed.  Mrs. 
Hutton  is  to-day  wearing  a  broad 
Bmlle  and  is  being  warmly  congratu- 
lated by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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SIGHT  LO»T  IN  EXPLOSBOIN 
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fu«fr3d  YQ|iifhfe  Cornea  Will    Replace 
f tlifet''bf  Blinded   Physician. 

Mar3'sville,  Ohio,  Nov.  4.— Dr.  Floyd 
Swimley,  of  Forest,  who  was  bli^ii»*'in  an 
acetylene  tank  explosion  some  time  ago, 
has  gone  to  New  York  to  undergo  a  pe- 
culiar operation. 

Dr.  Swimley  .  lost  the  cornea  of  both 
«yes.  A  young  man  has  been  found  who 
■will  have  to  lose  an  eye.  in  which  the 
cornea  remains  whole  and  sound.  The 
operation  will  be  the  grafting  of  the  cornea 
from  the  young  man's  eye  to  the  eye  of 
Dr.  Swimley. 

If  the  operation  is  successful  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  find  another  case  wher^ 
the  cornea  can  be  removed  and  grafted.    / 
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BOSTON    HERALD 


MONDAY.  JAN.  13,  1908. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  wisely  warns  against  the 
omission  of  consideration  of  the 
necessary  medical  qualifications  in 
any  legislation  proposed  for  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  optometry.  It- 
would  be  fatal  to  the  principle  of  the 
proposed  measure  if  the  draft  were 
So  loosely  drawn  as  to  permit  this 
fault.  The  purpose  of  better  regula- 
tion of  professional  treatment  of  the 
eye  is  to  secure  a  better  guarantee  of 
competent  practice.  Knowledge  of 
the  eye,  its  ailments  and  their  reme- 
dies, presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  its  relation  to 
tlie  organs  of  Vision.  The  science  of 
optometry  is  essentially  allied  to  the 
science  of  medicine  and  health.  Cer- 
tainly any  plan  of  examination  and 
registration  which  fails  to  give  due 
recognition  to  the  medical  qualifica- 
tion necessary  for  this  work  would 
be  worse  than  a  farce.  The  purpose 
sought  is  to  rajise  the  standard  of 
treatment  for  the  eyes. 
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CLAIMS  BLIND  CAN   ' 
BE  MADE  TO  SEE 


DR.  HARRIS  SEES  GREAT 

FUTURE  IN  ELECTRICITY 


Tells  Doctors  at  N.  E.  Electro-Ther- 
apeutic Assn.  Meeting  It  Will  Be 
Their  Greatest  Ally. 

Contending  that  through  "proper  consti- 
tutional and  electrical  treatment"  many 
persons  thought  to  be  "hopeless  from 
blindness  can  be  saved,"  and  predicting 
that  in  the  near  future  medical  men  will 
"throw  down  sectarian  barriers  and  thus 
prevent  the  rise  of  cults  and  'isms'  which 
threaten  the  integrity  of  true  medical  sci- 
ence," Dr.  Samuel  J.  Harris  led  the  clinic 
of  the  New  England  Electro-Therapeutic 
association,  held  last  evening  in  the  Audi- 
torium, Edison  building. 

Dr.  Harris  reported  several  cases  Illus- 
trating the  effect  of  electricity  In  pneumo 
and  vibratory  massage  upon  errors  of  re- 
fraction. He  said  that  in  many  cases  he 
had  been  able  to  reduce  the  strength,  and 
Ip  several  instances  has  worked  cures. 

."Many  persons  now  suffering  from  eye 
strain,"  said  he,  "can  be  completely  cured 
by  electrical  massage.  Farsightedness  can 
be  remedied.  Acuteness  of  vision  can  be 
improved  in  eyes  almost  useless,  and  they 
can  be  made  serviceable  for  work.  In 
cases  of  near-sightedness  the  feeble  power 
to  look  afar  can  be  strengthened.  Many 
persons  suffering  from  eye  strain  can  be 
cured  to  such  an  extent  that  glasses  will 
not  be  necessary. 

^  "Many  of  the  medical  profession  are  not 
hospitable  to  the  introduction  of  electricity, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  our  greatest  ally  cannot 
be  denied." 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Bardwell  reported  cases 
in  which  physicians  have  been  encouraged 
in  the  use  of  the  X-ray  for  the  removal  of 
superfluous  hair. 
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nmii  WEAK  EYES., 

Electric      Vibration     Br 
Harris'  Method. 


iliitro-Thera])eu!iG  Society  Hears 
ot  His  Success. 


Restoration  of  sight  in  eyes  of  ex- 
treme weakness,  due  to  far-sightedness 
or  near-sightedness  or  injury,  is  pos- 
sible through  the  application  of  what  is 
technically  described  as  pneumo  and 
vibratory  (electrical)  massage,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Samuel  J.  Harris,  one  of  the 
speakers  last  evening  at  the  21st  regular 
meeting  of  the  New  England,  electro-'^ 
therapeutic  association,  held  in  the  Edi- 
son building,  Boylston  st. 

Dr  Harris  showed  a  number  of  cases 
in  clinical  demonstration  where  this 
forni  of  treatment  had  brought  about 
astonishing  results.  He  said  that  the 
value  of  elee*sjii(ijty  could  scarcely  be 
estimated  and  that  while  much  had, 
been  already  accomplished  great  pos- 
sibilities still  lay  before  the  medical 
profession.  The  cures  effected  by  Dr 
Harris  aroused  much  interest  and  after 
th*o  meeting  he  was  congratulated  by  a 
number  of  fellow-members  of  the  so- 
ciety on  the  success  of  his  discovery. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended, 
Pres  Dr  Frank  A.  Davis  presiding. 
There  were  papers  by  Dr  E.  H.  Brad- 
ford, professor  of  orthopedic  surgery 
at  the  Harvard  medical  school,  on  "Hy- 
peraomia  Treatment  of  Clironic  Affec- 
tions" and  Dr  Frederick  A.  Bardweil 
on  "The  Removal  of  Superfluous  Hair 
by  the  X-ray."  These  subjects  were 
also  informally  discussed,  the  physi- 
cians recounting  their  experiences  in 
both  branches  of  the  medical  science. 

The  address  by  Dr  Harris  liad  to  do 
witli  the  eye  cases  that  have  come 
before  him.  He  said  that  he  knew  that 
some  physicians  were  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit the  powers  of  electrical  treatment 
In  this  connection,  but  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 


Dr  Harris  said  tliut  the  pneumo  mas- 
sago  Is  given  through  glass  cups  fitted 
over  tlie  eyelids,  the  power  being  ob- 
tained from  a  transformer  with  a  pumj:* 
attachment.  The  nipple  of  the  pump  is 
placed  two-thirds  the  distance  to  tlie 
right,  whereby  there  is  Obtained  vibra- 
tion or  :ilternate  oouiin-ession  and  suc- 
tion. He  also  uses,  he  sajd,  pressure 
massage,  given  through  his  fingers  and 
getting  the  vibration  by  placing  the 
vibrator  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  first  case  he  described  was  of  a 
12-year-old  girl  who  suffered  from  a 
severe  case  of  astigmatism  and  had 
been  fitted  to  compound  glasses. 
Through  massage  the  eye  had  been 
brought  into  a  normal  condition  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  go  without  glasses. 
In  the  case  of  a  13-year-old  girl  whose 
sight  was  extremely  poor  the  vision 
without  glajsses  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  vv'ith  glasses  was  perfect. 

He  showed  the  case  of  a  physician 
who  had  suffered  from  a  high  degree  of 
astigmatism  and  had  become  blind  in 
one  eye  because  of  the  disuse  JrT'fhati 
organ.  By  massage  the  eye  has  beeni 
brought  up  so  that  the  patient  nowi 
wears  glasses  one-half  the  strength  he' 
formerly  wore  and  attained  a  vision 
that  with  glasses  is  almost  perfect. 

Dr  Harris  said  he  had  invented  an 
eye  cup  with  which  he  shut  off  the  air 
from  certain  parts  of  the  eye  and  is 
able  to  massage  any  meridian  of  the' 
eye  and  accomplish  desired  results  in 
the  cure  of  astigmatism.  ; 

He  told  of  an  18-year-oId  boy  whose 
eye  had  been  injured  by  a  gunshot 
wound,  and  though  it  was  at  first  feared 
the  eye  would  have  to  be  removed, 
electrical  treatment  had  supplied  the 
necessary  nutrition  and  that  the  eye, 
while  possessing  little  vision,  had  been 
^aved. 


Several  doctors  of  the  eyes  have  clainiod, 
it  the  convention  of  the  New  England 
electro-therapeutic  association,  in  Bos- 
ton, that  the  eyes  of  human  beings  can 
be  made  to  see  to  much  better  effect,  and 
that  even  the  bD-nd  can  be  cured,  by  the 
Use  of  eleciriclty  applied  by  massage.  It 
w-as  claimed  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Harris,  that  by 
i-onstitutional  treatment  and  the  appli- 
fation  of  electricity  to  the  optical  nerves, 
Bven  the  persons  thought  to  be  hope- 
kssly  blind  can  be  restored  to  normal 
••onditioii.  He  mentioned  many  ca.ses  in 
Ahivh.affec-ted  eyesight  has  bee6  cured 
ind  said  that  still  better  result^  j^'-^  being 
brought  about  constantly  by  the  applica- 
tion of  electric  currents.  It  appears  to  be 


Igenerally  believed  by  the  doctors  in  that 

(line  that  the  wearing  of  glasses  by  chil- 
dren   will    In    many    cases   be   found    un- 

jnecessary  when  the  true  value  of  electric 
treatment  has  been  demonstrated  and  sim- 

iPlifled. 
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BLINDNESS— OJ^TH  I RD    OF    THE 
CASES    MIG$T    BE    AVOIDED. 

,  At  ^^sti  QTie-XjMrd  of  the  cases  of 
iblind^^sS-Sirif  tMs  country  could  be 
{avoided,  said  a  famous  physician  re- 
I  cently. 

I  Think  what  that  means — One  out  of 
levery  three  persons  from  whose  eyes 
the  light  of  God's  sun  is  shut  could 
have  been  saved  the  terrible  affliction 
of  blindness.  It  is  not  something  that 
is  the  concern  of  everybody? 

At  least  one-third  the  blindness,  said 
the  speaker,  is  caused  by  blennor- 
rhea. And  hardly  a  single  eye  need 
be  lost  on  account  of  the  disease.  He 
'presented  figures  that  show  the  cer- 
jtainty  of  the  cure. ^  Iq  ^^tt^ftna,  f or  in- 
^tanq^ya74  children  were  treated  for 
the  disease  and   evcryoTft?  »fTf?Ji:TRb&l.'U'!l7r 

Why,  then,  are  one-third  the  cases 
of  blindness  in  this  country  due  to 
the  disease?  They  are  due,  in  a  word, 
to   ignorance. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  the 
newborn.  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases  of  childbirth  the  only  attendant 
is  a  *woman  bearing  the  self-imposed 
title  of  midwife  and  possessing  no 
qualifications  for  the  important  duties 
she  performs.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  disease,  she  fails  to  see  it  until 
the  infant's  sight  has  been  destroyed; 
or,  seeing  it,  and  still  not  knowing 
iwhat    it    is,    she    endeavors    to    cure    it 


herself,  and   of  course,  fails.  ' 

.  The  physician  urges  that  the  reg- 
ulations of  boards  of  health  require 
attendant  physicians  or^midwives  tQ 
report  the  disease  to  the  health  office.' 
"^nd  would  it  not  be  appropriate  to 
add  a  provision,  such  as  is  in  vogue 
in  many  European  cities,  requiring 
any  midwife  noticing  a  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  eyelids  of  the  newborn, 
accompanied  with  secretion,  however' 
slight,  to  call  a  physician  instantly  tOj 
attend  the  case?"  he  added.  He' 
thought  physicians  owed  a  duty  toj 
the  commonwealth,  as  citizens  no  lessj 
than  physicans,  to  work  for  legislation^ 
"to  save  a  third  of  all  the  men  and 
women  whose  life  is  one  unbroken 
night."  ^ 
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NEWmiilHOD 
HAS  iELIEVED  30 
BLMIENIS 

Dr,  R.  R.  Colk  Makes.  Discov- 

ft^VP^reating  Cancer; 

i^ny  Tell  of  Cures. 

INTERMITTENT  RAYS  USED 


Physicians  Have  Co-operated, 
Report  to  Academy 
of  Medicine. 


Tbat  blindness  can  be  overcome  and  the 
eyes  regenerated  by  a  new  method  of  utiliz- 
ing X-rays,  is  the  discovery  claimed  to  have 
beea  made  by  a  prominent  Nevp^  York  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  Dr.  Fiuley  R.  Cook,  of 
No.  120  East  Thirty-fourth  street. 

Though  he  has  made  no  formal  announce- 
ment concerning  his  discovery  to  the  medi- 
cal fraternity,  Dr.  Cook  has  had  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  several  general  practi- 
tioners and  eye  specialists  in  using  it  upon 
come  thirty  persons  suffering  from  loss  of 
Bight  in  varying  degrees.  And  when  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  resumes  its  meetings 
In  the  Fall  he  will  make  a  full  report  to 
that  body  on  the  success  he  has  attained 
In   these  cases. 

Despite  Dr.  Cook's  desire  to  keep  his 
work  a  secret  until  the  time  arrives  for 
making  it  known  through  medical  channels, 
several  of  those  who  declare  he  has  bene- 
fited them  are  enthusiastic  in  their  wish 
ito  tell  of  what  it  has  done  for  them. 


FINLEY  R.  COOK. 
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Can  Now  Read  Fine  Print. 

Remarkable  statements  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  X-rays  had  restored 
their  sight  were  made  last  night  to  an 
American  reporter  by  several  of  these  pa- 
tients. 

T.  J.  Byrne,  of  No.  351  East  Fifty-eighth 
•treet,  said: 

"I  was  going  blind  when  I  began  to  take 
the  Rociitiieu-ray  treatment  and  could  not 
recognize  a  friend  who  passed  me  on  the 
street.  Now  I  can  distinguish  faces  for  a 
distance  of  half  a  block  and  can  read  the 
finest  print." 

Mrs.  Rose  Bopf,  of  No.  521  East  Fifth 
■treet,  said: 

"The  sight  of  mj  left  eye  was  dimmed 
and  the  right  was  totally  blind.  Though  I 
had    worn    glasses    for    more    than    fifteen 


years  my  sight  was  rapidly  failing  when  X 
started  the  X-ray  treatment.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  I  can  see  with  the  eye  that  toi- 
tnerly  was  useless  and  the  left  one  has  im- 

troTed  so  much  that  I  haxe  stopped  wear- 
ig  glasses." 
Even  more  striking  than  these  two  cases 
ia  that  of  Frank  Comstock,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  which  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Byrne. 
Comstock  was  totally  without  vision  when 
he  was  first  treated  with  the  rays,  the  re- 
tina of  one  eye  being  detached,  while  the 
other  had  been  badly  affected  by  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerves.  He  was  then  nnable 
to  make  his  v.-ay  through  the  streets  ■wirh- 
out  assistance.  He  is  now  able  to  load 
and  can  find  his  way  easily  from  place  lo 
place  without  any  help. 

Intermittent  Rays  the  Method. 

Dr.  Cook's  discovery  of  the  method 
•which  he  uses  in  applying  the  X-rays  to 
the  eyes  was  made  while  ti-eating  cancer 
mith  the  powerful  light.  While  ti-ying  to 
hit  on  a  plan  for  preventing  his  patient 
from  being  burned,  he  decided  the  only 
way  to  do  this  was  to  innke  the  exposures 
of  the  light  upon  the  subject  intermittent- 
ly. When  he  tried  this  he  found  the  rays 
were  just  as  efPt-ctive,  while  they  did  not 
leave  any  haitiiful  effects. 

He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  fault 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  raj-s  were  used 
for  a  continuous  period,  which  resulted  in 
Irritation  following  quickly  upon  the  stlmn- 
lation  which  was  sought.  After  that  he 
modified  the  treatment  to  "flas-hes,"  these 
being  for  just  a  second,  but  of  great 
power. 

Shortly  after  this  step  had  been  taken 
a  young  woman  /who  had  been  blind  for 
twenty-seven  years  applied  to  him.  The 
resnlt  in  this  case  was  not  very  promising, 
as  the  young  woman  suffered  very  severely 
from  cataract,  bnt  it  was  snfficient  to 
show  that  the  rays  had  a  regenerative  ef- 
fect upon  the  eye. 

Through  discussion  with  Dr.  David  Web- 
ster, a  well-known  eye  specialist,  of  No. 
308  Madison  avenue,  and  others  familiar 
•with  diseases  of  the  optics,  he  wsls  en- 
abled to  obtain  patients  for  further  experi- 
ment. 

Rays  Even  Pierce  Cataract  Films. 

Where  the  weakness  of  the  vision  was 
caused  by  degeneration  of  the  nerves  or 
detachment  of  the  retina,  uniformly  good 
results  have  been  attained.  It  is  said.' 
Where  the  patient' has  been  the  victim  of 
cataract,  the  improvement  has  been  less 
marked.  This  is  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  cataract  covers  the  eye  with  a 
film,  which  must  fix-st  be  removed'  before 
the  eye  can  he  regeuerated. 

In  some  cases  the  rays  have  er^n  caused 
the  piercing  of  this  catartict  film.  In  the 
case  of  a  Sirs.  Watson,  of  New' Bochelle, 
this  was  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Watson,  who  had  been  totally  iblinfi 
for  a  great  many  years,  was  enabled  to  si^ 
the  lights  four  minutes  after  the  X-rays 
had  been  used  upon  her.  Later  she  de- 
clared she  waa  able  to  see  slightly. 


Willie  Doctor  Cook  admitted  yesterday! 
that  he  had  been  carrying  on  this  work,  he! 
refused  to  discuss  the  cases,  saying  that  in] 
the  Fall  he-  purposed  making  an  expositionj 
of  his  findings  before  a  scientific  bodyj 
Dr.  Cook  Is  a  leading  member  of  the  AcadJ 
emy  of  MediciBe,  and  is  also  a  member  ofl 
the  State  and  County  Medical  societies,  thi 
American  Medical  Association.  He  is  ajj 
assistant  surgeon  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinfl 
and  physician  of  the  Virginia  Day  Nurseitf 
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tents   Tell  of  Relief  Gained 
'OBI  H^]fii  X  Ray  Method. 


INTERMITTENT  RAYS  ARE  USED 


Discovery  Made  by  Dr.  Finley  R.  Cook 
While  Treating  a  Cancer — Cataract 
Films  Even  Pierced  by  the  Powerful 
Light — Thirty  Persons  Benefited. 

That  blindness  can  be  overcome  and 
the  eyes  regenerated  by  a  new  method 
of  utilizing  X  rays  Is  the  discovery 
claimed  to  have  been  made  by  a  prom- 
inent New  Yorli  physician  and  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Finley  R.  Cook. 

Though  he  has  made  no  formal  an- 
nouncement concerning  l\ls  discovery 
'to  the  medical  fraternity,  Dr.  Cook  has 
had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  sev- 
eral general  practitioners  and  eye  spe- 
cialists in  using  it  upon  some  thirty 
persons  suffering  from  loss  of  sight  in 
varying  degrees.  And  when  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  resumes  its  meetings 
in  the  fall  he  will  make  a  full  report 
to  that  body  on  the  success  he  has  at- 
tained in  these  cases. 

Despite  Dr.  Cook's  desire  to  keep  his 
work  a  secret  until  the  time  arrives  for 


making  It  known  throSg^nedicaTc^ffli^ 
uels,  several  of  those  who  declare  he 
has  benefited  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  wish  to  tell  of  what  it  has  done 
for  them. 

Remarkable  statements  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  X  rays  had  re- 
stored their  sight  were  made  recently 
to  a  New  Yorli  American  reporter  by" 
several  of  these  patients. 

T.  J.  Byrne  of  Now  York  city  said: 

"I  was  going-  blind  when  I  began  to 
take  the  Roentgen  ray  treatment  and 
could  not  recognize  a  friend  who  passed 
me  on  the  street.  Now  I  can  distin- 
guish faces  for  a  distance  of  half  a 
block  and  can  read' the  finest  print." 

Mrs.  Rose  Bopf  of  New  York  city 
said: 

"The  sight  of  my  left  eye  was  dim- 
med, and  the  right  was  totally  blind. 
Though  I  had  worn  glasses  for  more 
;than  fifteen  years,  my  sight  was  rapid- 
ly failing  when  I  started  the  X  ray 
treatment.  At  the  present  time  I  can 
see  with  the  eye  that  formerly  was 
useless,  and  the  left  one  has  improved 
so  much  that  I  have  stopped  wearing 
glasses." 

Even  more  striking  than  these  two 
cases  is  that  of  Frank  Comstock  of 
Meriden,  Conn.,  which  is  vouched  for 
by  Mr.  Byrne.  Comstock  was  totally 
without  vision  when  he  was  first  treat- 
ed with  the  rays,  the  retina  of  one  eye 
being  detached,  while  the  other  had 
been  badly  affected  by  degeneration  of 
the  nerves.  He  w^as  then  unable  to 
make  his  v/ay  through  the  streets  with- 
out assistance.  He  is  now  able  to  road 
ana  can  find  his  way  easily  from  place 
to  place  without  any  help. 

Dr.  Cook's  discovery  of  the  method 
which  he  uses  in  applying  the  X  r.?.ys 
to  the  eyes  was  made  while  treating 
cancer  with  the  powerful  light.  While 
trying  to  hit  on  a  plan  for  preventing 
his  patient  from  being  burned  he  de- 
cided the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
make  the  exposures  of  the  light  upon 
the  subject  intermittently.  When  he 
tried  this  he.  found  the  rays  were 
just  as  effective,  while  they  did  not 
leave  any  harmful  effects. 


He  coucluded,  therefore,  that  the 
fault  lay  lu  the  fact  that  the  rays  were 
used  for  a  continuous  period,  which 
resulted  In  irritation  following  quick- 
ly upon  the  stiuuilation  which  waa-j 
sous?ht.  After  that  he  modified  thei 
treatment  to  "flashes."  these  being  for 
just  a  second,  but  of  great  power. 

Shortly  after  this  step  Iiad  been  tak- 
en a  young  woman  who  had  been  blind 
for  twentj^-seven  years  applied  to  him. 
The  result  in  this  case  was  not  very 
promising,  as  the  young  woman  suf- 
fered very  sevorelj'  from  cataract,  but 
it  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rays 
had  a  regenerative  effect  upon  the  eye. 

Through  discussion  with  Dr.  David 
Webster,  a  well  known  eye  specialist 
of  New  York  city,  and  others  familiar 
with  diseases  of  the  optics  he  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  patients  for  further 
experiment. 

Where  the  weakness  of  the  vision 
was  caused  by  degeneration  of  the 
nerves  or  detachment  of  the  retina  uni- 
formly good  results  have  been  attained, 
it  is  said.  Where  the  patient  has  been 
the  victim  of  cataract  the  improve- 
ment has  been  less  marlted.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cat- 
aract covers  the  eye  with  a  film  which 
must  first  be  removed  before  the  eye 
can  be  regenerated. 

In  some  cases  the  rays  have  even 
caused  the  piercing  of  this  cataract 
film.  In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Watson  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  this  was  accom- 
plished. Mrs.  Watson,  who  had  been 
totally  blind  for  a  great  many  years, 
was  enabled  to  see  the  lights  four 
minutes  after  the  X  rays  had  been 
used  upon  her.  Later  she  declared  she 
was  able  to  see  slightly. 

While  Dr.  Cook  admitted  that  he  had 
been  carrying  on  this  work,  he  refused 
to  discifss  the  cases,  saying  that  in  the 
fall  he  purposed  making  an  exposition 
of  his  findings  before  a  scientific  body. 
Dr.  Cook  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  New  York  state  and 
county  medical  societies  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  association.  He  is  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  at  the  Vanderbilt  clinic 
and  physician  of  the  Virginia  Day 
nursery. 
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IMS  OFFER  HOPE 

Patients  Tell  of  Relief  Gained 

From  Method  Used  in 

New  York. 


INTERMITTENT  RAYS  ARE  USED 

Discovery    Made     by    Dr.     Cook 

While    Treating    a    Cancer. 

Cataract  Films  Pierced 

by  the  Powerful 

Light. 


That  bUndness  can  be  overcome  and 
the  eyes  regenerated  by  a  new  method 
of  utilizing  X  rays  is  the  discovery 
claimed  to  have  been  made  by  a  promi- 
nent New  York  physician  and  surgeon. 
Dr.  Finley  R.  Cook. 

Though  he  has  made  no  formal  an- 
nouncement concerning  his  discovery 
to  the  medical  fraternity.  Dr.  Cook  has, 
had  the  advice  and  assistance^  of  se\''- 
eral  general  practitioners  and  eye  spe- 
cialists in  using  il  upon  some  30  per- 
sons suffering  from  loss  of  sight  in 
varying  degrees.  And  when  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  resumes  Its  meetings 
in  the  fall  he  will  make  a  full  report 
toy  that  body  on  the  success  he  has^ at- 
tained  in  these  cases. 

Despite  Dr.  Cook's  desire  to  keep  his 
work  a  .secret  until  the  time  arrived  for 
making  it  known  through  medical  chan- 
nels, several  of  chose  who  declare  he 
has  benefited  them  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  wish  to  tell  of  what  it  has  done 
for   them. 

Wonderful,    if   Tru<t. 

Remarkable  .statements  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  X  rays  had 
restored  their  sight  were  made  recent- 
ly to  a  New  York  American  reporter 
by  several   of   these   patients. 


T.   J.    Ryrne   of   New   York  City  said:K 

"I  was  Vein?  blind  when  I  began  to 
take  the  Roentgen  ray  treatment  and 
could  nor  recognize  a  friend  who  passed 
me  on  the  street.  Xow  I  can  distin- 
guish faces  for  a  distance  of  half  a 
block  and  can  read  the  finest  print." 

Mrs.  Rose  Bopf  of  New  York  City 
said: 

"The  slfht  of  my  left  eye  was  dlm- 
Vned.  and  the  ri5ht  was  totally  blind. 
Though  I  had  worn  glasses  for  more 
than  15  years,  my  sight  was  rapidly- 
failing  when  I  started  with  the  X  ray 
treatment.  At  the  present  time  I  can 
see  with  the  eye  that  formerly-  wa.s 
useless,  and  the  left  one  has  improved 
so  much  that  I  have  stopped  wearing 
glasses," 

Even  more  striking  than  these  two 
cases  is  that  of  Frank  Comstock  of 
Meriden.  Conn.,  which  is  vouched  for 
by  Mr.  Byrne.  Com.stock  was  totally 
without  vision  when  he  was  first  treat- 
ed with  the  rays,  the  retina  of  one  eye 
being  detached,  while  the  other  had 
been  badly  affected  by  degeneration  of 
the  nerves.  He  was  then  unable  to 
make  his  way  through  the  streets  with- 
out assistance.  He  is  now  able  to  read 
and  can  find  his  way  easily  from  place 
to  place  without   any   help. 

Wa#  Treating   Cancer. 

Dr.  Cook's  discovery  of  the  method 
which  he  uses  in  applying  the  X  rays 
to  the  eyes  was  made  while  treating 
cancer  with  the  powerful  light.  While 
trying;  to  hit  on  a  plan  for  preventing 
his  patient  from  being  burned  he  de- 
cided the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
make  the  exposures  of  the  light  upon 
the  subject  intermittently.  When  he 
tried  this  he  found  the  rays  were  just 
as  effective,  while  they  did  not  leave 
any  harmful  effects. 

He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  rays  were 
used  for  a  continuous  period,  which 
resulted  in  irritation  following  quick- 
ly upon  the  stimulation  which  was 
sought.  After  that  he  modified  the 
treatment  to  "flashes,"  these  being  for 
just   a  second,  but  of  great  power. 

Shortly  after  this  step  had  been\aken 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  blind 
for  27  years  applied  to  him.  The  re- 
sult in  this  case  wa:;  not  very  promis- 
ing, as  the  young  v.oman  suffered  very 
severely  from  cataract,  but  It  was  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  rays  had  a  re- 
generative  effect    upon    the   eye. 

Through  discussion  with  Dr.  David 
Webster,  a  well  known  eye  specialist 
of  New  York  City,  and  others  familiar 
with  diseases  of  the  optics  he  was  en-  ' 
abled  to  obtain  patients  for  further  ex- 
periment, i 


Even  Cataract  Films  Pierced. 

TVhere  the  weakness  of  the  vision 
was  caused  by  degeneration  of  the 
nerves  or  detachment  of  the  retina  uni- 
formly good  results  have  "been  attained, 
it  is  said.  Where  the  patient  has  been 
the  victim  of  cataract  the  improve- 
ment has  been  less  marked.  This  Is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cat- 
aract covers  the  eye  with  a  film  which 
must  first  be  removed  before  the  eye 
can  be  regenerated. 

In  some  cases  the  rays  have  even 
caused  the  piercing  ,of  this  cataract 
film.  In  the  case  of  a  Mrs.  Watson  of. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y._,  this^  was  accom-^ 
plished.  Mrs.  Watson,  who  had  been 
totally  blind  for  a  great  many  years, 
■^^as  enabled  to  see  the  lights  four 
minutes  after  the  X  rays  had  been 
used  upon  her.  Later  she  declared  she 
was  able  to  see  slightly. 

While  Dr.  Cook  admitted  that  he  had 
been  carrying  on  this  work,  he  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  cases,  saying  that 
in  the  fall  he  purposed  making  an 
exposition  of  his  findings  before.-  a 
scientific  body.  Dr.  Cook  i§  a  leadirig 
member  of  '  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  and  county  medical  societies  and 
I  the  American  association.  He  Is  an 
i  assistant  surgeon  at  the  Vanderbilt 
clinic  and  physician  of  the  Virginia  Day 
nursery. 


TleixJ    BedL^o-rJ^,   VVLa^sS.,  StaoyudLaLTdU. 


If  it  is  true  that  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  those  who  are  blind  need 
never  have  become  so  had  proper 
measures  been  taken  at  the  right  time 
to  prevent  this  affliction,  it  would  be 
well  to  put  .the  machinery  in  motion 
to  prevent  blindness  in  the  future.  The 
method  for  which  this  promise  is 
made  relates  to  what  is  described  as 
a  simple  and  painless  precaution  to  be 
exercised  with  new-born  children.  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  is 
looking  into  the  matter  and  is  urging 
other  state  associations  and  physicians 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  movement. 


Boston .  md.ss.,PLLoi:- 
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PREVfNIION  Of  BLINDNKS. 


Thirty    Per    Cent,    of    That    Existing    at 
Present  is   Unnecessary. 


As  to  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness,  this  is  a  matter  which  the 
I^hysicians  of  the  country  have  been  alive 
to  these  many  years,  but  which  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  has  just 
taken  up  by  means  of  a  special  commit- 
tee. This  movement  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  a  member  of  the  new  associa- 
tion, who  has  been  a  leader  in  far-reach- 
ing measures  of  philanthrophy,  recently 
became  impressed  by  the  startling  fact 
that,  as  Dr.  Lewis  puts  it,  "from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  of  those  who  are  blind 
need  never  have  become  so,  had  proper 
measures  been  taken  at  the  right  time  to 
prevent  this  affliction."  In  this  case  the 
method  of  prevention  is  a  simple  and  ab- 
solutely painless  precaution  to  be  exer- 
cised with  new-born  children — a  methoa 
invented  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in 
Leipsic,  and  now  .known  and  generally 
approved  throughout  the  medical  wonC. 
The  work  of  the  special  committee,  In 
co-operation  with  competent  physicians 
and  State  authorities,  will  doubtless  be 
taken  up  in  other  States  of  America,  and 
before  another  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  this  one  device  of  prevention  will 
doubtless  be  the  means  of  saving  from 
misfortune  thousands  of  members  of  the 
human  family  who  will  never  have  known 
of  their  danger.  Should  this  prevention 
become  universal,  the  hardships  of  blind- 
ness would  be  diminished  to  an  extent  u 
is  impossible   to   compute. 

And  is  it  too  strained  an  optimism  for 
us  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
danger  of  this  phase  of  blindness,  as 
of  other  preventable  diseases,  will,  by 
purer  and  more  sanitary  living,  be  large- 
ly removed  from  the  ills  to  which  hu- 
manity is  heir?  That  day  of  radical 
prevention  will  be  hastened  by  a  franker 
and  more  scientific  attitude  on  the  part 
of  l^th  physicians  and  the  .public. 
Already  signs  are  multiplying  of  a  great 
and  widespread  awakening — an  awaken- 1 


ing  which  may  do  that  for  humanity 
which  has  been  for  centuries  the  dream 
not  only  of  the  "wise  physician,"  but 
also  of  the  long  line  of  the  world's  great 
preachers,  prophets  and  poets. — From  an 
Editorial  in  the  September  Century. 
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I       PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNE^S.i 

As   to  the   prevention   of    uiroeT!essary 
'blindness,  this  is  a  matter  which  the  phy- 
sicians cf  the  country  have  been  alive  to 
these  many    years,    but  which    the   New 
York  Association    for  the    Blind  has  just 
I  taken  up    by  means   of  a  special  commit- 
;tee.     This   rao.vement    resulted    from  the 
,  fact   that  a  member   of  the   new    associa- 
Ition,  who  has  been    a  leader  in  far-reach- 
ing  measures   of  philanthropy,    recently 
became    impressed    by  the    startling  fact 
that,  as  Doctor  Lewis  puts  it,  "from  30  to 
40  per  cent,    of  those  who  are  blind  need 
never    have  become  so   had  proper  meas- 
ures been  taken    at  the  right  time  to  pre- 
vent   this    affliction.     In    this    case   the 
method    of   prevention    is   a   simple   and 
]  absolutely  painless  precaution  to  be  exer- 
cised with  new-born  children— a    method 
I  invented    a  quarter   of  a  century   ago    in 
Leipsic,   and  now  known    and    generally 
I  approved    throughout   the  medical  world. 
The  work  of  the  special    committee,  in 
co-operation  with    ccmpetent   physicians 
and  State  authorities,    will   doubtless   be 
taken  up  in  other  States  of  America,  and 
before  another  quarter  of  a    century    has 
passed  this  one  device  of  prevention    will 
doubtless  be  the  means     of    saving   from 
misfortune  thousands  of  members   of   the 
human  family  who  will  never  have  known 
•  i    .i-  .     bnould  this    prevention 

become  universal,  tlie  hardship  of  blind- 
ness would  be  diminished  to  an  extent  it 
is  impossible  to  compute. 


And  is  il  too  strained  au  optimism  for 
us  lo  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
danger  of  this  phase  of  blindness,  as  of 
other  preventable  diseases,  will,  by  purer 
and  more  sanitary  living,  be  largely  re- 
moved from  tbe  ills  to  which  humanity  is 
heir?  That  day  of  radical  prevention 
will  be  hastened  by  a  franker  and  more 
scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  both 
physicians  and  the  pbblic.  Already  signs 
are  multiplying  of  a  great  and  wide- 
spread awakening— an  awakening  which 
may  do  that  for  humanity  which  has  been 
for  centuries  the  dream  not  only  of  the 
"wise  physician,"  but  also  of  the  long 
4me  of  the  world's  great  preachers, 
pmt>t>ALs  and  poets. 


Bostovu>>y\au&S.,  Vy\oYw'uwc^  Post 


BLIND  MAN  SEES 

WITH  RABBirS  EYE 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  14.— After  having 
been  blind  from  the  time  he  was  9  years 
old,  Hyman  Cohen,  a  piano  tuner,  has 
been  made  to  see  through  a  raubit's  eye. 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Lesser  of  4  West  Ninety- 
third  street  performed  the  rare  and  dif- 
ficult  operation.  I 

It  consisted  of  grafttnj^  the  cornea 
from  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  upon  the  eye 
of  the  patient.  Cohen  is  now  able  to 
dount  figures  at  a  distance  of  12  inches, 
distinguish  color  and  go  about  unat- 
te^jded. 


Id  SAVE  CHILDREN  FROM 
A  SIGHTLESS  EXISTENCE! 


iper    Prepentc<|'  at    3Iedical    Society 

ting  by  I>f .  John  P.  Wheeler  At- 

Atte  i4|oi    Because  of  Its  Im- 

in^Jbe^fi  vhe  Profession  and  Hu- 

y 

Among  the  papers  which  atti-actf^d  pacf 
ti'cular  attention  yesterday  at  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Medical  society  'branch  in 
this  city  was  that  of  Dr.  John  P.  Wheeler 
on  the  prevention  of  IV ijjjjuin limniiwtin ni;:  _ 
The  scientific  title  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  paper 
■was  "The  Suppression  of  Opthalmia 
Neonatorum."  Simplified  the  subject  re- 
lates to  treatment  at  the  ibirth  of  a  child 
which  may  save  it  from  a  life  of  darlc- 
ness  and  of  misery  'by  the  lo-ss  of  sigrht. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  paper  it  was^ 
stated  that  there  Is  to  be  made  an  cr- 
Jfanized  effort  to  prevent  the  affliction 
.spoken  of  and  which  has  been  increasing 
among  children.     Dr.   Wheeler  said: 

"The  state  department  of  health,  in  co- 
operation wi'th  a  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  a.ssociation,  "will  undertake 
during  the  coming  year  to  interest  the 
profe.ssion  of  the  state  in  a  movement 
looking  toward  the  sut>pression,  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  of  the  disease,  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum,  the  ultimate  aim  being 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  Its  methods 
■will  be  agitation,  and  organization  within 
the  profes-sion.  Its  plan  will  be  e-ome- 
what  as  follows: 

Plan   Proi>osed. 

"To  issue  a  circular  of  informaiion 
either  prepared  'by  the  committee  or  ap- 
proved by  it.  as  to  its  scientific  features, 
covering  the  groundwork  of  fact  upon 
whi'-h  the  thesis  of  the  committee  Is 
established,  viz.,  that  the  adoption  by  the 
entire  profession  of  the  practice  of  in- 
stillation of  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt 
into  the  eyes  of  the  new-born  child  would 
roduc-e  the  cases  of  blindness  occuji-ing 
every  year  by  one-third.  This  circular 
is  to  be  sent  directly  to  every  legalized 
practitioner  in  the  state  who  pra'^tices 
midwifery,  to  every  professional  nurse 
and  to  everv  midwife,  •so  far  as  they  may 
be  accessible.  In  addition  to  the 'argu- 
ment and  the  diroot  personal  appeal  to 
the  conei!ciences  and  the  humane  instincts 
of  the  m.embers  of  the  profession,  the 
circular    win    make    two     important     an- 


First,    'that    hereafter    all 
,,-iM,,,.-^    will    contain    the    inquiry. 
>  ou  employ  a  preventive  for  ophthal- 
M'onviitoruni?  If  not.   why  not?'     And. 
.-..  ..iidlv,  that  to  facilitate  the  procedure, 
all     liea'kh    officprs    will    >l>e    supplied,    for  j 
distrfbu'tlon   to   the  profession,   with  small  j 
containers   of    .silver    solu'tion   of   suitable ' 
strength  for  uce  in  the  toilet  of  the  new- 
Ixirn    for   free  distribution  among  doct'ors 
and  midwlvpH. 

"At  the  apme  .time  the  tMrruJar  will 
point  out  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  doctor  for  negligence,  after  having^! 
been  thus  forewarned  and  forearmed,  in  i 
the  event  of  a  caisn  of  Windness  result-  i 
ing  from  faihire  to  euTploy  the  preventive.  1 
Responsibility  ol'  Physician. 

"There  are  some  serious  O'bstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  very  general  adoption  of 
this  procedure  which  can  bes't  be  met  "by 
the  arguments  and  persuaision  of  the  I 
medical  press.  A  hearty  endorsement  by 
the  medical  press  would  inake  the  move 
popular.  Bu't  convincing  editorial  work  is 
needed.  We  have  to  meet  the  experience 
of  a  large  num'ber  of  doctors  who  by 
good  fortune  have  escaped  the  calamitou© 
conseciuence.s  that  may  at  any  time  fol-, 
low   the  neglect  of  the  pi-actice. 

"We  have  to  supply  imagination  to 
many  men  'to  help  them  simply  to  con- 
ceive how  far  the  calamity  of  a  single 
lifetime  of  blindness  due  to  a  single 
neglect  of  this  trifling  procedure,  would 
outweigh  in  importance  the  lalbor  in- 
volved   in   'a   'thousand    o-bservanecs    of   it. 

"It  is  urged,  therefore,  not  only  for  the 
sake  01  the  'child's  safety,  but  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  physician  himself  that  he 
use  a  prophylactic  because  in  cases  of 
disaster,  when  it  is  known  to  the  parents, 
as  it  will  be.  that  the  chances  of  the 
child's  safety  would  have  been  increased 
a  hundred-fold  by  the  use  of  a  harmless 
and  simple  protective  measure— which 
was-  not  used— the  physician  is  placed  in  a 
position  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  most 
unenviable.  This  responsibility  'cannot  be 
escaped,  'because  it  is  the  purpose  of  every 
state  department  of  health  to  have  print- 
ed upon  every- birth  certificate  the  in- 
quiry, as  has  'been  done  in  'Minnesota,; 
'Wh'at  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent! 
ophthalmia  neonatorum?'  "  i 


How  a  Blind  Man_ 
was  MadeTo  See 
By  a  Graf t  from 
a  Rabbit's  Eye- 

The  Operation  to 
Restore  the  Sight  of 
a   Man,  Blind  from 
Leukoma,  By  Making 
the  Cornea   of    a    Live 
Tiabbit  Grow  in  Place  of  the 
Old  and  Sight- i 
less  Portion  of  = 
the  Man's  Eye. 


How^  Dr.  Lesser  Removed    the   Cornea   of -the 
Patient's  Blind  Eye. 

MAN  stone  bHad  from  lentoma,  a  v€ry  common 

ejB  dlseas«t  bad  bla  Bis5it  restored  recently 

by  means  of  a   graft  from   a   rabbit's   eye. 

ISie  opcratlojl  was  performed  by  Dr.  Henry 

R.    Lesser,  of  No.   4  West  Ninety-third   street.   New 

York. 


A 


.1!^^ 


Dr.  Learer  lias  himself  described  the  operation.  The 
patient  waa  a  yoang  man  of  twenty-four  years,  who 
became  blind  througlx  measles  at  the  age  of  nine.  ITia 
right  eye  was  entirely  useless,  having  undergone  pro- 
found degenerative  changes.  The  left  eye  was  ren- 
dered blind  by  a  dense  leukoma  covering  the  cornea, 
Torxi  J  •■"»,  were  signs  that  internally  it  was  in  good 
condition.  In  leukoma, , which  is. quite  a  common  af- 
fliction, .the  cornea,  or  ti-anspuiu.t  '^'''•t  of  the  eye 
covering  the  iris  and  pupil,  becomes  white  ana  opaque. 
Complete  blin(}.ne5s  is  the  result. 

This  patient  was  an  intelligent  man  and  earned  his 
living  as  a  piano  tuner,  one  of  the  favorite  occupa- 
tions of  tlie  blind, 'but  he  was  intensely  desirous  to 
rngain  his  sight.  Dr.  Lesser,  therefore,  determined  to 
perform  a  radical  operation  on  him  and  replace  the 
useless  left  coi-nea  with  that  of  a  live  i^bbit. 

^or  two  days  the  patient  was  placed  tfn  one  grain 
of  mercury  with  chalk  three  times  a  day  to  prepare 
his  systwn  for  the  operation.  The  night  before  the 
eye  was  bandaged  with  a  1-2000  bichloride  dressing. 


A.  fine  liirge  healthy  rablDit,  eight  months  ol^,  was 
■ecured  for  the  operatiou.  His  glistening  eye  was 
nearly  as  large  as  a  man's,  and  Lis  nose  twitched  con- 
tiiraonaly,  which  Is  a  sign  of  good  health  In  a  rabbit 

The  patient's  eye  wati  irrigated  and  cocainized.  The 
sazseoa  then  took  a  trephine  anjd  made  a  circular  cut 
In  the  cornea  down  to  Descemet's  membrane.  This, 
the  lowest  of  the  four  layers  forming  the  cornea,  was 
tortonately  transparent  All  the  cornea  was  removed 
dorwn  to  this  membrane, 

Th«  surgeon  applied  the  trephine  to  the  eye  of  the 
ttibbt^  Trfiich  had  been  Iwund  to  a  vivisection  table  in 
the  manner  ehowm  on  this  page.  The  use  of  the  same 
ti'ephine  secured  a  piece  of  cornea  from  the  rabbit  ex- 
actly the  same  size  ag  that  removed  from  the  man. 
This  was  swiftly  carried  to  the  patient's  eye  with 
another  Instrtiment  and  inserted  In  place  by  a  glass 
rod. 

When   the  graft  from  tho  ratrbit's .  eye  was  nicely  ^ 
adjusted  over. the  man's  eye  the  lids  were  closed  and  | 
a    pressure   bandage   adjusted  over   them.      This    was  ' 
allowed  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  eye 
was  opened  and  the  graft  found  to  be  solidly  in  place 
and  slightly  liazy.     The  surgeon  then  inserted  a  glass 
"conform"  between  the  lids  and  the  eyeball,  prevent- 
ing'undue  pressure  and  any  disturbance  of  the  graft 
by  the  movement  of  the  lids. 

The  conform  was  removed  on.  the  sixth  day,  when 
it  was  found  that  there  were  two  small  blood  vessels 
extending  over  the  cornea  and  graft.  These  subse- 
quently disappeared  of  their  own  accord  and  now  the 
graft  Is  in  perfect  apposition.  The  graft  was  at  first 
slightly  hazy,  but  it  gradually  cleared  np  until  it  be- 
came perfectly  transparent 

The  patient  was  able  to  see  as  soon  as  the  eye 
was  exposed  to  the  liffht  The  sensations  of  an  in- 
telligent man  regaining  his  sight  after  he  had  been 
blind  since  childhood  were  extraordinary.  At  first 
his  mind,  from  lack  of  experience,  failed  to  realize  the 
nature  of  what  he  saw.  The  flood  of  light  caused  him 
pain.  He  \vus  unable  to  distinguish  one  color  from 
another.  He  was  tinable  to  judge  the  distance  of  ob- 
jects he  saw  and  made  mistakes  from  this  cause  which 
he  would  not  have  made  when  blind. 

He  made  steady  progress  in  the  use  of-  his  newly 
acquired  vision.  One  of  the  first  indications  he  gave 
of  seeing  clearly  vj^as  the  ability  to  count  fingers  at 
twelve  inclies.  Then  he  started  to  read,  which  was 
slow  work,  because  he  had  become  blind  when  'ais 
education  was  just  beginning.  However,  he  made 
rapid  progress  at  tliis  study.  He  found  the  greatest 
ttlfCicnlty  In  learning  to  distinguish  colors,  but  even 
this  he  managed  to  overcome  to  some  extent 

When  the  patient  found  that  he  really  could  see 
his  happiness  was  immense.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  blessing  of  eyesight  as  few  can  ever  be. 

"Even  if  it  only  lasts  for  a  few  months,"  he  said, 
**it  will  have  been  w^orth  while." 


The  possibility  of  grafting  portions  of  rabbits'  eyes 
in  place  of  diseased  portions  in  men  opens  ttp  an  bn- 
mense  field  for  the  cure  of  e^'e  diseases,.  A  German 
surgeon  has  already  grafted  portions  of  a  rabbit's  ret- 
ina in  the  eye  of  a  man  suffering  from  detachment  of 
the  retina.  Tbis  is  a  very  painful  and  rather  common 
disease,  hitherto  regarded  as  hopeless  from  the  mo- 
ment  of    Its   appearance. 

Another  operation  that  lias  l«eon  attempted  is  the 
insertion  of  a  rabbit's  eye  in  place  of  that  of  a  man's 
extracted  for  cataract.  If  this  could  be  performed 
successfully  it  -would  mean  restorin.cr.  full  sight  to  the 
vast  number  of  old  persons  who  suffer  from  cataract, 
whereas  the  present  operation  gives  only  a  very  crip- 
pled form  of  vis-ion.  No  definite  announcement  of  this 
matter  is  possible  yet,  but  stVong  bopes  arc  enter- 
tained of  success. 


It  is  well  known  that  some  surgeons  look  forward, 
as  a  result  of  the  present  experiments,  to  being  able 
to  cure  every  disease  of  the  human  eye,  except  those 
arising  purely  from  the  optic  nerve,  by  means  of 
grafts  from  animals.  Indeed  it  will  perhaps  become 
a  common  practise  to  replace  the  entire  human  eye 
by  a  rabbit's  eye.  It  happens  that  the  rabbit's  eye 
bears  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  that  of  man, 
considering  the  great  difference  in  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  two  crejitures.  This  is  particularly  fortu- 
nate, because  rabbits  are  cheap  and  easily  procured. 

Another  wonderful  operation  in  eye  surgery  was 
performed  by  Professor  Deutschmann.  of  Hamburg, 
who  cured  detachment  of  the  retina  by  injecting  the 
vitreous  humor  from  the  eye  of  the  rabbit  into  the 
human    eye.  ] 


*  betacliniftui  and  slirTnEagTbf  ilie  retM  result  from 
absorption  of  tho  vitreous  huinoi*  ivnicn  constitutes 
nearly  niae-teiiths  of  tho  body  of  tlie  eye  itsolf-  This 
vitreous  humor  is  encUosed  in  a  »ac.  xnakuis  what 
is  commoaly  called  the  eyeball  tuid  tnrougli  It  the 
imager  passes  to  the  retina. 

The  latter  is  retained  in  place  by  the  full  roundel 
body  of  the  sac  of  vitreous  humor.  When  this  vit- 
reous humor  loses  its  normal  volume  tnrough  ab- 
sorption the  retina  stretched  around  it  shrinks,  hav- 
ing no  support  of  its  own,  and  iu  this  way  the  sight 
is  finally  destToycd. 

A  great  numlier  of  disorders  of  the  eye  belong 
to  this  ckiss.  Blood  diseases,  hemorrhages,  excessive 
mental  -work  and  nervous  disorders  ure  some  of  the 
initial  causes  leading  to  the  absorption  of  the  vitre- 
ous humor,  with  consequent  detachment  or  shrinkage 
of  the   retina  and   resulting  blindneKs. 

The  great  discovery  vv'hich  Professor  Deutschmann 
has  made  is  that  the  deficiency  of  vitreous  humor 
in  the  human  eye  can  nov  be  supplied  from  the  •  eye 
of   a    living   rabbit. 

The  transfusion  of  vitreous  humor  from  the  eye 
of  the  rabbit  to  the  eye  of  the  patuent  on  the  ocu- 
lists operating  table  is  accomplisijea  through  a  sim- 
ple rubl>er  tube.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  the 
most  delicate  kind  of  eye  surgery  js  necessary. 

"The  eye  is  first  cocainized  to  render  it-inseusjljle 
to  pain.  A  stt^ol  cannula  is  pushed  into  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  man's  eye  and  then-"  into  the 
vitreous  humor  of  the  rabbit's  eyt;.  -me  two  are 
loined  by  a  rubber  tube.  A  gentle  pressm-e  on 
the  rabbit's  eye  then  f orc^  sufficient  vitreous  hu- 
jnop  to  fill  op  the  deficieucy  in  tbe  ma^^ta -yye^ 


LiO'ndLo-n,    C.>\c2;l curv d  ,  Vie, ad^^ 
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MINER   EYE    DOCTOE 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


MOEE  CLAIMS  TO  CUEES  OF 
THE  BLIND. 


PILGRIMS    FLOCK    TO     COxXSULT 
HBI  FROM  ALL  PARTS. 


It  seems  incredible  that  people  whose  eyes 
tiave  been  totally  sightless  for  almost  a  de- 
bade  should  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  the 
belief  that  William  Millar,  the  collier  eye 
Specialist,  of  Larkhall,  near  Hamilton,  in 
Scotland,  can  restore  to  them  their  vision. 
Xet  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  his 
3urative  powers  has  been  displayed  this 
week-end.  for  amongst  the  large  body  of 
pilgrims  from  th-e  chief  centres  of  England 
who  have  called  at  ilie  miner's  modest 
kitchen  surgery  are  several  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  totally  blind. 

A  Yerkshireman's  Faith. 

One  wealthy  gentleman  from  Yorkshire 
ad-e  the  village  hotel  his  headquarters, 
'and  at  intervals  during  the  day  he  was  led 
out  and  in  to  the  eye  expert.  He  admitted 
jfrankly  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  but  he 
jhad  been  induced  to  make  the  long  journey 
iin  the  hope  that  Millar,  amongst  the  store 
of  specifics  that  he  claims  to  possess,  might 
have  somef-hing  which  would  alleviate  the 
in-erve-disturbing  and  excruciating  pain  in 
his  head. 

Drops  from  th©  miner's  chemical  liquids 
were  regularly  applied  to  the  eyes,  and  the 
Yorkshireman  declared  that  ihey  had  given 
considerable  relief;  in  fact,  as  a  reeult  he 
had  not  felt  the  same  restfuj  sensation  for 
months.  The  eye  doctor  is  stated  to  be 
accomplishing  reiiiarkable  work,  and  on 
Saturday,    and    again    yesterday,    telegraphs 


tJUT  Hamilton  corr«epond'ent,  he  tT<»atea~200' 
patients.  The  excitement  is  reported  to 
'have  been  intense  amongst  the  sufferers 
when  patients  who,  being  blind,  had  to  be 
led  into  the  bouse,  were  able,  according  to 
th«  popular  belief,  to  walk  briskly  out  and 
without  aid. 

Pilgrims  from  all  Parts. 

There  have  be«n  treated— and  it  is 
ciaiiiied  successfully — patients  from  Lon- 
don, Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds; 
and  to  the  English  pilgrims  the  case  of  a 
Sootch  lady  has  afforded  great  interest  and 
curiosity.  When  she  went  to  Millar  re- 
cently it  i&  stated  that  she  was  unable  to 
distinguish  night  from  day,  and  yesterday 
she  is  declared  to  have  passed  in  the 
crowded  surgery  a  series  of  color  t-ests,  and 
to  the  amusement  of  all  brushed  her  shoes 
with  celerity  and  thorougliness. 

Millar  has  decided  to  tour  England  in  a 
month's  time,  beginning  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester. 


S  a^Va.v\  Yia,V\  ,  Gr  fcOTcsr  ta^  .    Vl  e  ur  s  . 


JoAvxe  m-.  i^oq. 


MEreara^s. 


•Vi?«rk  'Physician   Makes    Discov^ 
ery  While   Treating   Cancer, 

From   the   New   York   American. 

That  blindjiess  can  be  overcome  and 
the  eyes  regenerated  by  a  new  method 
of  utilizing  X-rays  is  the  discovery 
claimed  to  have  been  made  by  a  prom- 
inent New  York  physician  and  sur- 
geon,  Dr.    Finley  R.   Cook. 

Though  he  has  made  no  formal  an- 
nouncement concerning  his  discovery 
to  the  medical  fraternity.  Dr.  Cook 
has  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
several  general  practitioners  and  eye 
specialists  in  using  it  upon  some  thirty 
persons  suffering  from  loss  of  sight 
in   varying  degrees. 

pr.  Cook's  discovery  of  the  method 
which  he  uses  in  applying  the  X-rays 
to  the  eyes  was  made  while  treating 
cancer  with  the  powerful  light.  While 
trying  to  hit  on  a  plan  for  prev.ent- 
ing  his  patient  from  being  burned^  he 
decided  the  only  way  to  do  this  was 
to  make  the  exposures  to  th-e-  light 
upon  the  subject  intermittently.  When 
he  tried  this  he  found  the  rays  were 
just  as  effective,  while  they  did  not 
leave   any  -harmful   effects. 

He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
fault  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  rays 
were  used  for  a  continuous  period, 
which  resulted  in  irritation  following 
quickly  upon  the  stimulation  which 
was  sought.  After  that  he  modified 
the  treatment  to  "flashes,"  these  be- 
ing for  just  a  second,  but  of  great 
power. 

Shortly  after  this  step  had  been 
taken  a  young  woman  who  had  been 
blind  for  twenty-seven  years  applied 
to  him.  The  result  In  this  case  was 
not  very  promising,  as  the  young  wom- 
an suffered  very  severely  from  catar- 
act, but  It  was  sufl^cient  to  show  that 
the  rays  had  a  regenerative  effect 
upon   the   eye. 

Through  discussion  with  Dr.  David 
Webster,  a  well-known  eye  specialist, 
and  others  familiar  with  diseases  of 
the  optic,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
patients  for   further   experiment. 

Where  the  weakness  of  the  vision 
was    caused    by    degeneration      of    the 


nerves  or  detachment  of  the  retina, 
uniformly  good  results  have  been  at- 
tained, it  is  said.  Where  the  patient 
has  been  the  victim  of  cataract,  the 
improvement  has  been  less  marked. 
This  is  explained  from  the  fact  that 
the  cataract  covers  the  eye  with  a 
film,  which  must  first  be  removed  be- 
fore  the   eye   can   be    regenerated. 
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f     MAKING  THE  BLIND  SEE 

Wonderful    Operation    Performed    by    Dr. 
Lesser,  a  New  York  Oculist 


To  cause  a  blind  man  to  see  by  Insert- 
ing In  his  sightless  eyeball  a  segment 
from  the  eye  of  another  creature,  just  as 
a  glazier  puts  a  pane  of  gla.ss  In  a  broken 
window,  Is  a  feat  which  with  perfect  pro- 
priety may  b*  characterized  as  remark- 
able. Such  a  triumph  was  recentlv 
achieved  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Lesser  a  young 
New  York  oculist,  almost  before  the  ink 
on  his  diploma  was  dry.  The  fact  that 
corneal  transplantation  was  first  suc- 
cessfully performed  nearly  a  quarter  of.  a 
century  ago  detracts  nothing  from  the 
interest  of  Dr.  Lesser's  achievement,  for 
the  operation  is  extremely  rare,  first  be- 
cause of  its  delicacy  and  difficulty,  anrl. 
secondly,  because  there  are  very  few 
cases  in  which  It  would  afford  relief.  In 
fact,  the  greyheads  among  the  profession 
still  regard  corneal  transplantation  as  a 
laboratory  experiment  rather  than  as  an 
es-tabllshed  practice. 

The  patient  was  a  Russian  aged  twen. 
ty-four,  who  had  been  blind  since  he  was 
nine  years  old  as  the  result  of  an  attack 
of  measles.  His  right  eye  was  entirely 
useless;  but  Dr.  Lesser  found  a  dense 
leucoma,  which  Is  an  affection  of  the  cor- 
nea that  renders  It  opaque,  and  makes  it 
look  like  a  bit  of  ground  gla«s,  in  his 
left.  This  Is  the  only  condition  that  can 
be  benefited  by  transplantation  of  the 
cornea,  so  far  as  the  surgeons  now  know, 
and  by  no  means  all  cases  of  leucoma  are 
su-sceptlble  of  improvement.  The  leucoma 
must  be  total  and  without  complications. 
Even  when  outward  Indications  seem  to 
promise  success,  the  surgeon  is  by  no 
means  sure  that  he  will  not  find  compli- 
cations that  will  defeat  him  when  he  cuts 
Into    the    cornea,   the    horny,   transparent 


concavo-convex  disc  which  forms  the  an- 
terior fifth  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and 
which  fits  Into  the  sclerotic,  or  flbroiis 
coat,  covering-  the  resrt  of  the  eye's  sur- 
face as  a  Tvatch  cry^-tal  fits  into  Its  frame. 
He  Is  justified  In  taking  long  chances  only 
by  the  certain  knowledge  that  no  other 
hope  of  relief  remains,  and  that  the  pa- 
tient thus  has  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  The  young  Russian  de- 
clared that  the  operation  would  be  worth 
while,  even  if  he  was  enabled  to  see  for 
only  a  few  months,  so  Dr.  Lesser  deter- 
mined to  go  ahead. 

As  a  preliminary,  the  patient  was  given 
one  grain  of  mercury  with  chalk  three 
tim'es  a  day  for  two  days.  On  the  night 
before  the  operation  his  left  eye  was 
bound  up  with  a  bandage  saturated  with 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  to  two  thousand  parts  of  water. 
"Wh^n  all  was'  ready  the  eye  was  very 
carefully  washed  and  then  cocaineized. 
The  cocaine  deadens  the  pain  of  such  an 
operation  as  effectually  as  chloroform  or 
ether,  without  the  danger  of  'making  the 
patient  sick,  or  causing  some  movement 
that  may  displace   the   graft. 

The  next  step  was  to  cut  a  tiny  disc 
about  as  large  as  the  end  of  a  .22-calibre 
cartridge  out  of  the  opaque  cornea,  as  a 
carpenter  might  cut  a  hole  in  a  blank 
wall  to  make  room  for  a  window.  But 
no  carpenter  ever  used  so  delicate  an 
instrument  as  Dr.  Lesser  employed  to 
dispel  the  perpetual  darkness  in  which 
his  patient  dwelt.  This  was  the  von 
I-lippel  trephine,  invented  by  Professor 
von  Hippel  of  Germany,  the  first  man 
who  performed  the  operation  success- 
fully. The  von  Kippel  trephine  has  a 
shaft  about  as  large  around  as  a  lead 
pencil  and  two-thirds  as  long.  On  its  end 
is;  a  very  sharp  steel  cutting-ring  with 
an  adjustable  collar,  which  regulates  the 
depth  of  the  slice  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
eye.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  adjust- 
ing the  depth  of  the  cut,  for  if  Desce- 
met's  membrane,  a  tough  elastic  mem- 
brane lying  behind  the  horny  plate  of 
the  cornea,  is  penetrated,  It  will  admit 
aqueous  humor  behind  the  graft  which 
renders  It  opaque,  and  ruins  all  hopes 
ct  sight.  The  cutting-ring  Is  revolved 
ar  high  speed  by  a  clockwork  mechanism 
at  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  contained 
Ir.  a  barrel  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter- 
dollar  and  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  deep.  It  is  started  and  stopped  by 
pressure  on  a  button. 

The  surgeon  held  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  trephine  squarely  against  the  eye- 
ball of  the  patient,  there  was  a  shrill 
hum  as  the  tiny  saw  revolved  for  a  sec- 
ond,  a   pau.se.    another   hum.   and   the  in- 


strument  was  laid  aside.  Delicate  as  this 
process  was,  it  was  nothing  to  what  was 
to  follow.  The  disc  had  onl5^  fceen  blocked 
out.  The  next  step  was  to  cut  It  away 
from  Descemet's  membrane.  These  parts 
of  the  eye  are  very  tender,  and  they 
bleed  at  a  touch.  While  an  assistant 
stood  by  with  pledgets  of  cotton  to  wipe 
away  the  blood,  Dr.  Lesser  took  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  disc  with  a  dainty  pair 
of  curved  forceps  with  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  carefully  but 
swiftly  cut  the  disc  loose.  A  steady  nerve 
and  a  sure  touch  were  needed,  for  a  mis- 
take of  a  hair's  breadth  meant  failure. 

It  was  soon  done.  The  useless  disc 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  surgeon,  with 
Fwift  precision,  began  to  prepare  the 
graft  that  was  to  take  its  place.  This 
was  a  disc  of  the  same  size  to  be  cut 
with  the  same  trephine  from  the  eye  of 
a  nine  months'  old  rabbit  which  had 
been  placed  under  the  influence  of  ether 
and  prepared  for  the  operation.  The 
graft  was  inserted  by  holding  it  In  the 
trephine  and  then  pushing  it  into  Its 
place  in  the  patient's  eye  by  means  of 
a  tiny  glass  rod  through  the  tube  of  the 
trephine.  As  soon  as  the  graft  was  fitted 
nicely  in  position,  the  eyelids  were 
closed,  and  a  pressure  bandage  applied 
to  hold  it  in  place  until  it  had  a  chance 
to  grow  fast.  The  result  of  the  operation 
at  last  accounts  was  that  the  patient 
could  count  fingers  held  a  foot  from  his 
face,  and  coul^  distinguish  objects  well 
enough  to  get  around  with  little  trouble. 
He  said  he  was  "beginning  to  learn  col- 
ors again." 
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DR.  WASGATT^S  TREATMENT 


A  notable  case  of  relief  by  Dr.  Was- 
gatt's  absorption  cure  for  blindness  and: 
eye  diseases  iriTiat  of  Miss  Clara  Bates 
of  Prinoetou,  Me.,  who  has  visited  Bau- 
iror  recently  to  receive  treatments  from, 
the  doctor.  Miss  B«te«  became  totally 
blind  14j'^ars  ago  from  s'liiu-coma,  and 
since  that  time  not  a  ray  of  li^ht  has 
penetrated  the  thick  films  over  her  eyes. 
After  a  Aveek's  treatments  siie  \>'as  able 
to  distiT/4uish   light  from   darkness,    and: 


could  s<e  the  ontlines  of  n  pillow  set 
before  her.  .  Friends  in  Bangor  hav4i 
been  much  interested  in  tiie  case  of  this 
trulv  afflicted  woman.  once  a  music 
teacher  of  note.  Mis^  Bates  is  going 
on  yvith  treatments  at  lier  own  home, 
arranged  for  her  by  the  doctor,  and  time 
will  show  what  the  result  will  be. 
Blindness  has  been  of  so  long  standing, 
it  is  not  certain  whether  a  complete  cure 
can  be  effected  or  not.  But  Mi.ss  Bates 
if  full  of  hope  for  at  least  partial  vision 
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BlllDNESS  AMONG 

NEW  BORN 

tRIME  AGAINST 

CIVILIZATION 


TRIUMPHS  OF  SIGHTLESS 


There  are  many  blind  men 
and  women  holding  positions 
of  prominence  in  the  United 
States.  Among  these  are 
Helen  Keller,  'Mjum^  Fanny 
Crosby,  famous  hymn  writer; 
Edward  De  Mi  lie  Campbell, 
Director  of  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Louis  B.  Carll,  fa- 
mous Brooklyn  mathemati- 
cian; T.  P.  Gore,  Senator  from 
Oklahoma;  Dr.  Newell  Pt'rry, 
mathematical  tutor  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  J.  B.  Her- 
reshoff,  the  famous  yacht  de- 
signer, who  modeled  the  last 
two  defenders  of  the  America 
Cup. 


[Editor's  Note— Probably  the  ra-ost  pa- 
thetic incident  in  modern  life  is  the  blind 
babv.  Our  saddea-.t  institution  is  the 
school    for   blind    cliildren.      And    yet.    as 


Prof.  G.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Blind,  at  Jackson- 
ville, III.,  points  out  in  the  follow  ng 
article  for  this  newspaper,  the  blindness 
of  at  least  a  third  of  these  children  is, 
absolutely  necessary— a  crime  against  the 
child  and  againrt  civilization.  A  simple, 
well-known  preventive  at  birth  will  save 
the  eyes  of  thousands  of  children.— 
Editor    Post.] 


By  Prof.  G.  W.  Jones. 

■  Everj-  case  of  blindness  of  th 
newborn  stands  as  a  living-  wil 
ness  to  some  one's  carelessnes 
and  neg-lect,  -vvhrose  business,  it  f 
or  should  be  to  know  and  avoi< 
the  disease,  for  it  is  absolutel;; 
preventable. 

The  States  have  no  effective  law? 
against  the  commission  of  this  of- 
fense, and  it  is  believed  no  one 
ever  suffered  punishment  for  the 
crime,  though  there  are  now  in 
this  country  6000  or  7000  blind  per- 
sons from  this  neglect,  an  armj- 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  led  by 
Washington    at    Long    Island. 

The  terms  used  by  medical  men 
to  describe  this  disease,  opthalmiaj 
neonatorum,  is  a  (ireek  phrase. 
The  first  word  means  inflamma- 
ticvn  of  the  eyes;  the  second,  the 
■newborn.  The  inflammation  of 
the  eye  of  the  newborn  as  thej 
whole  phrase  may  be  translated; 
is  an  acute  infection  of  the,  eyes 
occurring  from  one  to  three  days 
after  birth,  the  infecting  material 
coming  from  the  mother  and  gain- 
ing entrance  to  the  eyes  im- 
mediately after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  burning  them  out  like 
quicklime. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASP: 
The.  symptoms  begin  with  a  wa- 
tery discharge;  the  inflammation 
spread  rapidly  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
interior  part  of  the  eyeball.  The 
inflammation  is  accompanied  by 
great  pain  and  severe  swelling  of 
the  affected  parts.  Pus,  which  is 
very  contagious,  is  discharged  free- 
ly. Adhesion  of  the  eyelids  and 
eyeball  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  and  even  perforation  may 
soon  follow.  If  prompt  attention 
is  given  by  a  competent  physician 
before  the  cornea  is  inVolved  the 
eye  may  be  saved,  but  neglect  or 
delay  mean  certain  destruction  of 
sight. 
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It  is  universally  refyarded  as  an 
easily  preventable  and  curable  dis- 
ease. 

Notwithstanding:  this,  a  larpre 
number  of  babies  are  blinded  ev- 
ery year,  as  the  admissions  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  1907  forci- 
bly demonstrates.  Tlie  percentage 
of  admissions  of  those  losing  sight; 
at  birth   follows: 

Illinois,  20  per  cent;  Ohio,  35 
per  cent;  New  York  (State),  30  per  I 
cent;  Pennsylvania  (Ovt^rbrook),| 
33  per  cent;  Massachusetts,  42  perj 
cent.  More  than  31  per  cent  of  thej 
children  admitted  into  these 
schools  last  year  are  victims  of 
this    preventable    scourge. 

remejdy  is  simple 

The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  been  working  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A    committee,    reporting    to    the 
recent  meeting   of  the   associatid'nl 
at     Chicago,      recommended     thjjit' 
States   pass    uniform    laws    requir- 
ing  the    registration   of   all   births, 
registration   and    licensing    of     all 
persons  engaged  in  midwifery,  and' 
that  tubes  containing  a  1  per  ceiltt  1 
solution    of    silver   nitrate    be   fu'-| 
nished    free    to    all    requesting    lb, 
just  as   antitoxin   is  provided   noV| 
by  our  State  Board  of  Health.     So 
important   is   the   matter  regarded 
by  the  committee   that   a   nationul 
congress   for   its   consideration,   to 
meet    in    AVashingtc  i     in      1910,   is 
proposed. 

It  is  generally  •  ?epted  by  phj 
sicians  that  a  2  ,  .r  cent  soluticjr! 
of  silver  nitrate  is  an  absolul 
specific  for  this  disease  and  that!$i 
1  per  cent  solution  can  be  adml 
istered  without  danger  by  t 
most  untrained  person.  If  at  e{v 
ery  birth  the  1  per  cent  soluticin! 
can  be  administered,  children  \t\\ 
the  schools  for,  the  blind  would  be 
reduced  1600  to  2000  in  the  next 
six  or  seven  vears. 
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PROF.    G.    W.    JONES. 

(I  iii  ••  Note. — r*robably  the  most  pathapc  in- 
cident J.11.  modern  Jite  is  the  blind  baby.  Our 
maddest  institution  is  the  school  for  blind  chiJdren. 
And  jet,  as  Prof.  G.  W.  Jcnes  points  out  in  the 
following  exclusive  article  for  The?  Journal,  the 
blindness  of  at  least  a  third  of  these  children  is 
al.isolutely  unnecessary — a  crime  against  the  child 
and  against  clTilization.  A  simple,  well  known 
ineventive  at  birth  will  save  the  eyes  of  thousands 
of   children. — Editor   The  Journal.) 

BY  PROF.  G.   W.  JONES, 

Superintendent    of    Illinois    School    for 
the    Blind    at  Jacksonville,    III. 

Every  case  of  blindness  of  the  new 
born  stands  as  a  living  witness  to  some 
one's  carelessness  and  neglect,  whose 
business  it  is  or  should  be  to  know 
and  avoid  the  disease,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely preventable. 

If  a  corporation  or  individual  maims 
or  injures  a  person  by  neglect  or  care- 
lessness, the  state  .steps  in  and  com- 
pels the  offender  to  pay  damages  or 
suffer  othar  punishment,  but  the  help- 
less infant  has  no  such  recourse;  it 
may  be  deprived  of  sight,  the  most 
cherished  gift  of  our  Creator,  by  the 
ignorant  or  careless  physician  or 
midwife,  and  no  voice  is  lifted  in  i-e- 
proof;  no  punishment  is  meted  out  for 
the  crime  against  the  suffering  baby. 

The  states  have  no  effective  laws 
against  -he  commission  of  this  offense, 
and  it  is  believed  no  one  ever  suffered 
punishment  for  the  crime,  though  there 
are  now  in  this  coui^try  6,000  or  7,000 
blind  persons  from  this  neglect,  aii 
army  equal  in  numbers  to  that  led  by 
Washington  at  Long  Island. 

The  terms  used  by  medical  men  tc 
describe  this  disease,  opthalrnia 
neonatorum,  is  a  Greek  phrase.  The 
first  word  means  inllammation  of  the 
eyes;  the  second,  the  new  born.  The 
inllammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new 
born  as  the  whole  phrase  may  be 
translated  is  an  acute  Infection  of  the 
eyes  occurring  from  one  to  three  days 
after     birth,      the     infecting     material 


|coiTiing  from  the  mother  and  gaining 
entrance  to  the  eyes  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  "and  burning 
[them  out  like  quicklime. 
"'  The  symptoms  begin  with  a  watery- 
discharge;  the  inflammation  spreads 
rapidly  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
Xhe  eyelids  and  the  interior  part  of  the 
eyeball.  The  inflammation  is  accom- 
panied by  great  pain  and  severe  swell- 
ing of  the  affected  parts.  Pus  which 
is  very  contagious  is  discharged  free- 
ly. Adhesion  of  the  eyelids  and  eye- 
|ball  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and 
jeven  perforation  may  soon  follow.  If 
prompt  attention  is  given  by.  a  com- 
petent physician  before  the  cornea  is 
(irivolved  th2  eyes  may  be  s.uved,  but 
neglect  or  delay  mean  certain  de- 
struction of  sight. 

The  remedy  in  the  first  stages  of 
disease  and  preventive  measures  are 
!sin  pie  and  easily  administered. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is 
jlarge  and  text  books  call  attention  to 
the  danger  and  point  out  the  remedy. 
(It  is  universally  regarded  as  an  easily 
^'preventable  and  curable  di,sease. 
I  Notwithstanding  this,  a  large  num- 
iber  of  babies  arc  blinded  avary  yeai% 
as  the  admissions  to  the  schools  for 
|the  blind  in  1907  forcibly  demonstrates, 
iThe  percentage  of  .idm.issioris  of  those 
losing  sight  at  birth  follows:;, 

Illinois,  20  per  cent.;  Ohio>N  25  per 
cent.;  New  York  State,  30  perXcent,; 
Pennsylvania  (Overbrook),  33-  per 
cent.;  Massachusetts,  42  per-  cent. 
More  than  31  per  cent  of  the  children 
admitted  into  these  schools  last  'yeo.v 
are  victims  of  this  preventable  scouVge. 
Last  year  was  not  an  exceptional  oi'.e, 
for  former  years  show  even  a  greater 
percentage. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  must 
at  least  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of   nurses,    mid  wives  and   pihysicians. 

The  Am.erican  Medical  associa.tion 
has  been  working  on  the  subject,  and 
it  will  no  doubt  present  a  plan  soon  by 
which  the  number  of  children,  need- 
lessly blinded  by  this  disease,  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

A  committee,  reporting  to  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  association  at  Chicago, 
recommended  that  states  pass  uniform 
laws  requiring  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  all  persons  engaged  in  mid- 
wifery, and  that  tubes  containing  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  Fllver  nitrate  be 
furnished  free  to  all  requesting  It,  just 
las  antitoxin  is  provided  now  by  our 
State  Board  of  Health.  So  important 
i.s  the  matter  regarded  by  the  com- 
mittee that  a  National  cong^ress  for  Its 
consideration,  to  meet  In  Washington 
in  1910,  is  proposed. 


It  is  generally  accepted  by  physlciana] 
that  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  silver, 
nitrate  is  an  absolute  specific  for  this! 
disease  and  that  a  one  per  cent,  solu- 
tion can  be  administered  without  dan- 
ger by  the  most  untrained  person. 


T\evu   MorK.,    rV.  M.,  UfonrLdL 


'mads  BLIND  BY 


Patient  at  Befevue  SujBTers  I,oss 

of  Memilty  from  ^'ame 

^ause. 

Jry,  caused  the  doctors 
ihlxil^^jyTseveve  mental  shock,  was 
follopei^yQsterday  with  an  attack  of 
lJMt|Bness  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Cle- 
worth,  a  patient  in  the  psychopathic 
ward  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  hope 
thSt  he  will  be  able  to  tell  anything 
of,,  his  antecedents  has  been  almost 
Abandoned.  Beyond  the  murmuring  of 
his  name  and  the  giving  of  one  or  two 
Street  addresses  he  can  say  nothing 
that  will  aid  the  hospital  in  finding  his, 
friends.  I 

Two  men  found  him  huddled  in  the! 
doorway  of  No.  464  West  Twenty-third! 
etreet,  Thursday  night,  and  helped  him 
Iwto  a  restaurant  next  door.  A  meal 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  while  eat- 
ing it  his  sight  temporarily  left  him. 

At  the  hospital  yesterday  Cleworth 
told  the  doctors  he  was  a  ranchman 
and  again  that  he  was  an  actor  and 
had  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  but  he 
was  unable  to  give  the  name  of  the 
theatre  or  company  he  had  acted  in. 
He  also  gave  an  address  at  No.  247 
West  Forty-third  street.  This  is  also 
a  rooming  house,  but  Cleworth  is  not 
known  there.  Twenty-eight  cents  and 
A  metal  match  safe  M-'as  all  the  prop- 
erty found  on  him. 

.  Dr.  Gregory  of  the  psychopathic  ward 
says  the  patient  has  been  suffering  for 
some  time  with  a  tumor  on  the  brain, 
that  a  recent  shock  brought  aJbout  the 
bursting  of  the  tumor  and  thus  caused 
Joss  of  memory  and  blindness.  j 


"Vjei^   M'ortCn.  tf.,  HavaulcL 
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KILL  HER 
AFTER  18  YEIIRS 


\Ars.  Baldwin,  Who  Lost  Both  Eyes' 

and  Ears  at  Hastings  in  1891, 

Succumbs. 


-IAD    PARTIALLY    RECOVERED 


Necrosis  of  Cranium  Finally  Develops  from 

Injury     to     Skull— Collected 

$50,000  Damages. 


Losing  the  sigl*i^gU||flttLifii£2:...'^^^  .^^^'^ 
•ut  off,  her  left  arm  amputated  and  all  the 
ingers  of  her  right  hand  torn  away  In  the 
■:atal  New  York  Central  Railroad  wreck 
it  Hajstings,  N.  Y.,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1891,  when  thirteen  persons  were  killed  out- 
right and  a  score  badly  injured,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  G.  Baldwin  died  at  her  resid«nce,  at  Xo. 
530  West  139th  street,  from  the  effectxS  of  in- 
juries received  in  tKe  collision,  last  night. 

Her  case  was  pronounced  hopeless  by  the 
physicians  of  St.  John'g  Hospital,  at  Tonk- 
ers,  whither  she  was  taken  after  the 
wreck.  Mrs.  Baldwin  lay  at  death's  door 
for  many  weeks,  but  recovered  in  a  year 
or  two  so  that  she  was  able  to  perform  her 
household  duties,  although  bereft  of  sight, 
and  badly  crippled.  A  good  vocalist,  she 
was  uritil  a  year  ago  a  member  of  the 
choir  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church.  She  suf- 
fered acutely  at  times  from  Injuries  to  her 
'head  and  a  few  weeks  ago  collapsed. 


Hospital  developed  that  Mrs.  Baldwin  was! 
sufferinjf  from  necrosis  of  the  cranium  and 
that  In  the  railroad  accident  a  piece  of  her 
skull  had  been  pressed  into  the  brain. 
TJils  fragrment  of  bone  was  removed,  and 
for  a  time  she  experienced  relief.  A  few 
daye  ago  she  complained  of  pains  In  her 
he-ad,  and  from  that  time  gradually  sank.- 
She   retained   consciousness    to   the   last. 

Mrs.  Baldwin's  case  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  In  surgical  annals. 
Her  recovery  attracted  general  attention, 
and  .Joseph  Choate,  her  counsel,  obtained 
$60,000  from  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company  in  settlement  of  her  claim 
for  damages. 

Mrs.  Baldwin,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, Homer  R.  Baldwin,  the  latter's 
mother  and  sister  and  a  friend,  Thomas 
X.  PoUey,  -were  on  a  belated  wedding 
tour  to  Niagara  Falls  at  the  time  of 
the  collision  at  Hastings.  The  party  oc- 
cupied the  rear  sleeper,  and  all  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  gone 
to  a  smoking  car  ahead,  were  in 
their  seats  w^hen  the  St.  Louis  express 
smashed   into   the  train,    which   was   at   a 


standstill  at  the  time.  The  eldei 
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Bald- 
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LIFELONG    BLINDNESS    CURED. 

A  remarkable  case  of  a  woman  who  was  born 
i blind  receiving  her  sight  by  a  surgical  operation 
tat  the  age  of  thirty-six  is  recorded  by  the  "  Kent 
Messenger."     The  fortunate  patient  is  Miss  x^nnie 
Hubbard,     of     29,      Orchard-street,      Maidstone. 
Having  undergone  futile  operations  in  her  youth, 
Lshc  entered  St.  George's  Blind  School,  Southwark, 
(now  removed  to  Leatherhead),  where  she  learned 
Ibrushmaking,   basket-work,    reading  from    Braille 
Itype,  and  typewriting,  and  returned  home  resigned 
to  a  sightless  life.     Recently  she  was  urged  to  go 
to  Maidstone  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  a  successful 
operation   was   there  carried   out.      *'  It  seemed," 
says  Miss  Hubbard,  "  as,^if  something  was  passed 
across    my    eyes,    without   pain,    and    then    every- 
thing seemed  white  in  the  operating-room.       iVIy 
eye  was  bandaged  at  once,  but  when  it  was  un- 
covered in  the  ward  I  could  see  the  nurse's  face, 
.white    cap,    and    dark    dress."      Miss    Hubbard's 
sight  is,  of  course,  imperfect  as  yet,  but  when  the 
blood  film  at  the  back  of-  the  eye    is     dissipated 
glasses    may    give    her    vision    greatly    increased 
power. 


BOND  FOR  36  YEARS. 


OpCi-aiion  Restores  Sight  for  Un- 
fortunate Woman. 


Now     She    Declares    All    Things    Are 
Beautiful  and    Finds   Nothing   Re- 
pulsive Even  in  a  Bull  Dog. 


After  suffering  from  total  hlintlness  for 
I  nearly  36  years  Miss  Annie  Hubbard  was 


tion  at  the  Royal  Kent  Opthalmic  hos- 
pital in  London.  She  declares  she  is  hav- 
ing an  interesting  time  comparing  tho 
pictures  conceived  by  the  mind  and  the 
shapes  as  they  are  revealed  by  the  natur- 
al eye.  She  became  blind  in  1873  when 
only  three  months  of  age.     . 

Miss  Hubbard  says  that  at  first  she 
was  dazed  and  giddy.  She  had"  always 
imagined  human  forms  and  faces  to  be 
much  smaller  and  darker  in  color  than 
they  really  are,  and  consequently  ishe 
felt  frightened  at  all  the  large  people  she 
saw,  with  their  great  pale  faces  and  hands. 
She  Avas  especially  frightened  at  the  first 
sight  of  a  horse,  which  seemed  to  her 
tremendously  large  and  clumsy,  and  not 
less  at  the  appearance  of  a  street  car. 

In  the  country  she  was  much  nv^re  at; 
ease ;  trees  and  hedges  seemed  natural  | 
to  her.  There  is  a  pathetic  touch  in  '  i 
statement  that  every  morning  when  she 
wakes  up  she  decides  what  she  shall  ses 
for  the  first  time. 

What  puzzles  her  most  is  to  understanc 
what .  people  mean  by  the  word  ugly, 
particularly  ugly  bull  dog  was  brought 
to  her,  but  Miss  Hubbard  could  not  fine 
him  repulsive.  On  the  contrary,  the  dog 
impressed  her  as  being  quiet,  strong  anc 
gentle. 


AN  EYE  MADE  TO  ORDER, 


Girrs  Blind  Eyeball  Tattooed  by 
/"^"^-Wiysician. 

One  of  the  Rarest  Operations    in  the  | 

World  Successfully  Performed  by 

Philadelpfala  Physician. 


One  of  the  rare^  operations  in  the  world 
successfully  J  performed  by  Dr.  L. 
Fox,  im  a  Philadelphia  hospital 
If  he  use  of  six  needles,  In- 
vegetable  dye  the  doctor  I 
in  tattooing  the  perfect  senib- 
of  an  eye  on  a  young  girl's  blind  eye-  j 
which  was  covered  by  an* ugly  white 
blemish  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece.  ^ ,'"  ■ 
The  girl  asked  Dr.  li  ox  to  put  a  glass 
eye  in  place  of  the  diseased  tissues,  which 
made  her  face  repulsive  to  look  at.  The 
doctor,  upon  examination,  found  that  the 
growth    over    the    cornea    was    so    strong 


that  the  delicate  operation  that  came  in 
his  mind  could  be  performed  with  a 
chance-  of  success.  Cocaine  was  inserted 
to  destroj-  whatever  sensibility  remained, 
but  no  anesthetic  was  administered  to  the 
patie'nv,  who  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any 
pain  while  the  operation  was  going  on. 

The  students  who  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion saw  the  skilful  hand  of  the  doctor 
guiding  the  tattooing  needles  produce  the 
semblance  of  an  eye  with  the  skill  and 
patience  of  a  trained  artist  on  a  surface 
that  had  been  a  blank  white.  India  ink 
was  used  for  the  pupil.  For  the  iris  a 
vegetable  dye  which  bad  been  carefully 
experimented  with  was  employed,  and  the 
brown  color  of  the  other  and  healthy  iris 
in  the  girl's  other  eye  was  duplicated.       ^ 


T\e.^    l-fo-rlC.  YV.  Lf..  G»Lob 
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A  Surgical  Marvel. 


Editor   of  The   Globe: 

Sir— In  Holy  Wi;i^  it  is  recorded  that  the 
man  who  "was  born  b]jnd^  wjya  his  sight 
was  restored,  sam  ''sBcjrrtfe  world  began 
was  it  not  heard  Ib^llftr  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  ¥a^T)orn  blind,"  and  yet 
sue'!  a  marvel  of  fcodern  surgery  has  taken 
nlace  in  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Maid- 
stone, Kent.  England,  where  Miss  Hubbard,  who 
was  born  blind  and  is  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
obtained  her  sight  by  a  surgical  operation. 
Miss  Hubbard  is  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
wonders  which  she  now  beholds.  She  was 
astonished  at  the  size  of  a  horse,  which  she 
saw  for  the  first  time.  Houses  and  tramcars 
are  to  her  as  the  wonders  of  a  giant  land; 
and  human  beings  are  much  larger  than  she 
thought  they  would  be.  She  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  -difference  between  black  and 
white,  and  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
faces  of  ber  friends  were  white  and  not 
black. 

There  are  many  things  which  ehe  could  do 
much  better  when  she  was  blind,  as,  for  in- 
stance, walking  straight  in  the  street,  and 
going  up  and  down  frtalrs.  She  still  finds 
that  she  f-an  read  a  person's  character  better 
when  her  eyes  are  closed.  She  was  known 
as   the  blind,  typewriter.  E.    S. 

New  York,  Dec.  10. 


TievO    ^otK.YVM..    Gylobe^- 
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Making  th 


to  See. 

Editor  of  The  Gloibe: 

Sir-gl  -was  intci^ely  interested  in  ths  letter 
of  j||Buk;>^^c«rr0»pondent  "E-.  S."  la  last  even- 
ings ifbtft?  on  this  wonderf"!  restoration  of 
sight  to  Miss  Hubbard  of  K  >at,  Eugland,  by 
a  surgical  operation,  and  her  astonishment 
at  the  size  of  a  horse,  etc.  My  reason  for 
writing  is  to  ask  E.  S.  to  glre  us  more' 
Information  of  this  wonderful  case,  or  inform 
us  v.here  we  can  read  about  it. 

I  know  there  are  many  of  your  readers  as 
anxious  about  this  information  as  myself. 
J.   OSBORNE   LUNT. 

New  York,   Dec.   11. 


YI^xaJ    Work,,   n.  U..    blob 
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SURGEON 
SIGHT  Tl 


Woman  o^T^ffl^^Sees  the  World 

for  the  First  Time  as  Great 

Fairyland. 


HOPE     FOR     THOUSANDS     NOW  I 


Similar  Operation  May  Give  Sight  to 

Others   All   Over  the 
'J  World. 


So  mnn.v  Ihonsands  havo  been  iiiloiiso- 
,ly  interested  in  the  stvango  case  of  MisH 
.Annie  Hnbbaixl  of  Maid^^tone,  Engrland, 
■n-ho,  blind  from  birth,  was  suddenly 
made  to  see  at  the  ape  of  thirty-six, 
flnd  so  many  have  written  to  Tlie  Globe 
for  information  about  the  case,  that  the 
details    of    it    ha vo' 'been    songlit.      This 


woman  whose  whole  life. had  been  spent 
in  darkness,  who  hadn't  knowledge  of 
the  shape  of  a  single  object  except  that 
which  she  had  obtained  from  the  sense 
of  touch,  suddenly  began  to  see.  To  her 
the  world  was  a  fairyland  of  wonders  in 
•colors.  Color  Avhich  she  had  never  un- 
■derstood  became  a  reality  as  well  as  a 
mystery  to  her.  What  was  it  that  slvt 
Ti'anted  first  to  see  with  her  new  eyesV 

"I  wanted  first  to  see  my  relatives  and 
the  church  which  I  had  attended  since 
I  could  walk,"  she  answered  to  that 
question. 

In  all  li^r  happiness,  for  she  insisted 
that  she  was  the  happiest  woman  in 
England,  she  had  one  regret. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  my 
father;  he  died  a  sjbort  time  before  they 
made  me  see." 

HOPE    FOR    THOUSANDS. 

The  surgeons  who  operated  on  Miss 
Hubbard  said  that  the  operation  was 
iifficult.  But  success  holds  out  hope  to 
thousands  who  may  be  blind  fi-om  the 
^me  causes  that  hid  the  world  from  Miss 
Hubbard.  The  surgeons  cut  a  new  pupil 
in  the  iris  of  one  eye,  and  she  saw  imme- 
diately. But  the  eye  had  to  be  bandaged 
tit  once  so  the  scar  would  heal,  and  in 
a  short  time  she  could  see  well,  though 
jshe  will  see  better  later,  when,  the  sur- 
jgeons  say,  she  must  wear  glasses. 
I  "I  did  not  neeed  to  be  told  what  a  table 
lor  a  chair  was,"  she  said,  speaking  of 
her  first  day  of  sight.  "I  had  known  just 
what  they  were  like."  But  Avith  living 
<;reatures,  with  scenery,  tramcars,  houses, 
stud  the  like,  it  was  often  very  different. 
A  horse,  a  tree,  a  i)assing  tramcar. 

She  has  a  difficulty  in  explaining  pre- 
<^isely  what  was  her  mental  conception  of 
such  things  as  these,  except  that  in  all 
cases  the  size  of  the  reality  greatly  ex- 
ceeds what  she  had  imagined  it  to  b^. 
"Even  human  beings  are  ever  so  mucli 
bigger  than  I  had  imagined  they  would 
be,"  she  explained. 

AFRAID  OF  A  HORSE.  . 

"You  see,  when  you  are  blind,  you  ref 
on  your^toucli  to  tell  you  what  things 
look  like,  but,  of  course,  with  anything 
big  you  can  only  touch  a  little  part  ot  it 
at   a   ijgg^      So   you    cannot   manage   to 


jfiiess  how-  high  or  how  broad  it  i.s.  The 
iirst  time  I  saw  a  horse  1  was  terrified. 
I  had  ny^gjy^a  that  thei-e  ^as^  liiiyrliihg 


silive  so  DigiT'  It  was  (luite  close  to  me, 
aud  I  thought  it  loolcod  a  terrible  crea 
ttire.*'  In  the  world  of  the  blind  a  horse- 
to  take  a  good  instance,  seems  hardly  to 
have  a  tlehuite  shape  at  all.  The  word 
•"horse"  at  onc^i  conjures  up  to  a  seeiu}^ 
person  a  mental  picture  of  the  animal 
To  a  blind  person,  it  would  seem,  it 
Itrings  a  f-trange  compound  of  uientMl  im- 
l)ression— a  clattering  nois-e,  a  faintly  acid 
.smell,  a  sense  of  coarse  Jiairness,  and, 
perhaps,  a  faint  vibration  of  the  earth — 
but  no  clearly  defined  impression. 

A  tree,  again,  is  a  vast  unyielding  sub-l 
.stance,  rough  in  texture,  and  capable  ofi 
ji  swishing  noise.  Of  a  tree  Miss  Hub- 
Imrd  says:  **I  Avas  surprised  at  the  aiz-^ 
of  the  top  part  of  the  first  one  I  touched 
y-tliat  is  to  say,  saw."  Speaking  of 
<.'haracter,  she  i^aid:  "You  can  tell  by  i\\ 
person's  face  what  kind  of  a  nature  he 
has.  If  he  is  angry,  or  happy,  his  face 
tells  you  so;  and  perhaps  you  rhink  that 
l)lind  people  who  cannot  .see  faces  can-j 
not  read  a  stranger's  character.  But  we 
<an.  You  rely  so  much  on  your  s.ight 
that  little  changes  in  the  tone  of  a  speak- 
er's voice,  little  movements,  changes  of 
breathing,  escape  you. 

"They  are  there,  j^U  the  same,  and  as 
they  ^ire  all  that  the  blind  have  to  gc 
by,  we  are  the  keener  to  notice  them. 
If  you  were  to  shut  your  eyes  you  would 
lind  it  hard  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  per- 
son you  were  talking  to.  But  if  youi 
f\ves  had  been  always  shut  you  wouhl 
notice  Imndreds  of  signs  which  would  tell 
you  at  once."  That  is  why  the  blind 
iire  often  such  marvellous  acute  judges 
of  character.  They  read  the  subtle  sigas 
whith,  while  a  man  may  be  schooling 
bis  features  and  outward  appearance  to 
give  a  certain  impression,  escape  him 
unnoticed  an<J  betray  his  real  thoughts 
and  emotions. 

Miss  Hubbard,  like  most  blind  people, 
has  developed  unimpaired  senses  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and.  as  is  only  natural 
fit  present,  finds  herself  still  relying  on 
them  rather  than  on  her  new  and  oc- 
<-asionally  uncontrollable  gift  of  sight. 
She  finds  it  easier  to  ascend  steps  with 
lier  eyes  shut  than  with  them  open,  foi 
she  has  yet  to  leam  how  to  focus  hei 
sight,  and  experiences  difficulty  in  gaug- 
ing distance  aright.  Even  when  blind  sht 
could  do  housework,  or  could  take  a 
stranger  all  over  the  town  of  Maidstone 
and  tell  him  infaMibly  where  he  stood  anc 
Avhat  he  saw  before  him.  It  is  almosi 
Aveird  to  think  that  one  who  can  do  sucll 
things  in  pitchy  darkness,  where  a  nor- 
mal person  would  be  helpless,  has  still 
BO  many  simple  things  to  learn.  < 


She  has  to  learn  the  names  of  differ- 
ent colors,  for  instance.  What  was  tlie 
first  thing  she  Wanted  to  see  after  her 
sight  came?  First  of  all  she  wanted  to 
see  her  mother,  and  sister,  and  friends; 
then  the  country,  and  then  the  church 
Avhere  she  has  gone  every  Sunday.  She 
hesitates  to  go  there,  because  she  is 
afraid  it  may  not  be  what  she  has 
imagined.  She  is  pathetically  disap- 
pointed over  one  thing.  Two  months 
ago  her  father  died.  She  is  terribly 
Korry  that  she  has  never  seen  him,  and 
8he  cannot  help  thinking,  she  says,  ho\v 
jglad  he  would  have  been.  If  her  sight 
becomes  strong  enough  to  permit  of  the 
strain,  she  will  begin  to  learn  how  to 
read  in  the  ordinary  way.  She  can  read 
.blind  type  easily,  but  printed  letters  are 
jstrange  hieroglyphics  to  her.  Meanwhile, 
with  this  strange  and  beautiful  world 
new  before  her,  she  is  as  happy  a  won)- 
an  as  any  in  England.  '•Even  if  my 
sight  never  gets  better  than  it  is  to-day," 
[she  said.  "I  shall  never  be  able  to 
[express  the  wonderful  joy  it  has  brought 
into  my  life." 
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Dr.  Oscar  ZelHe,  of  the  Kings 
County  Hospital,  yesterday  contin- 
ued the  interesting  series  of  opera- 
tions on  the  eyes  of  inmates  of  the 
city's  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
in  Clarkson  street,  that  have  at- 
tracted T^ide  attention  in  the  medi- 
cal world.  Encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess he  found  the  day  before  had 
attended  two  cases  first  treated 
two  weeks  ago,  he  removed 
a  thick,  blinding  film  from  the 
eyes  of  Fred  Folloman,  65  years 
old,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Hascke,  59 
3-ears  old,  yesterday  afternoon.  A« 
soon  as  the  obstructions  from  the 
vision  had  been  removed.  Dr.  Zellie 
applied  bandages,  which  will  be  kept 
in  place  for  a  fortnight. 

Physicians  in  every  part  of  the 
country  are  taking  an  interest  in  the 
operations  and  await  the  outcome  as 
anxiously  as  Dr.  Zellie.  He  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  and  cablegrams 
of  inquiry.  The  Home  accommodates 
sixty  old  people  ranging  in  age  from 
55  to  65  years.  Many  of  them  suffer 
from,  cataracts  and  see  poorly  or  not 
at  all.  If  .  proper  assurance  is  given 
by  the  outcome  of  seven  cases  in 
which  the  knife  was  used  two  weeks 
ago.  Dr.  Zellie  will  perform  a  score  of 
similar  operations  this  week. 
—Th«  bandages  were  taken  from  th(% 
eyes  of  Kathryn  McDerVnott  and 
Michaelo  Faniano  on  Friday.  To  the 
delight  of  the  young  interne  both 
patients  came  out  of  the  dark  room 
with  perfect  vision.  In  a  day  or  so 
the  bandages  will  be  taken  from  the 
eyes  of  the  other  five  patients.  Dr. 
Zellie  is  confident  the  majority  of  thf 
operations  will  be  successful  and  -w 
be  invaluable  demonstrations  to^e 
surgical    profession. 
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nOTIlL  BLINDNESS  CURED 

Two    Successful    Operations    at 
\  A  f^*^^  County    Hospital. 

Dr.  Zellie  Has  Cured  Two  Persons  of 

Cataract — Others  Doing  Well. 

More  Operations. 


Two  of  the  cases  of  total  blindness 
from  cataract  operated  on  in  a  new  way 
by  Dr.  Oscar  Zellie,  the  interne  at  Kings 
County  Hospital,  whose  work  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  scientists  the 
world  over,  were  said  last  night  to  be 
cured. 

Two  weeks  ago  Dr.  Zellie  leaped  into 
prominence  when  he  operated,  apparently 
successfully,  on  seven  patients  for  cases 
of  blindness  caused  by  cataract.  Since 
the  announcement  of  the  operations,  the 
Kings  County  Hospital  has  been  flooded 
with  telegrams  and  cable  messages. 

The  cases  that  are  cured  are  those  of 
Katherine  McDermott  and  Michaelo  Fani- 
ano,  both  over  50,  and  inmates  of  the 
almshouse,  on  Clarkson  street,   Flatbush. 

The  bandages  were  taken  from  the  eyes 
of  the  man  and  woman  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  by  last  night  it  was  possible  to 
state  that  beyond  doubt  their  sight  had 
been  saved.  ^ 

The  other  five  patients  are  progressing 
so  well  It  is  believed  all  of  them  will, 
within  a  few  days,  be  classed  as  cured. 
The  bandages  are  still  on,  however,  and 
last  night  the  hospital  authorities  would 
not  give  out  anything  definite  regarding 
their  condition. 

There  were  sixty  blind  persons  in  the 
institution  when  Dr.  Zellie  performed  his 
first  operations,  and  the  understanding 
was  that  if  the  test  cases  were  success- 
ful other  operations  were  to  be  per- 
formed. That  the  hospital  authorities  be- 
lieve success  has  been  achieved  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  yesterday  afternoon  two 
more  operations  of  the  same  nature  as, 
the  first  were  performed.  They  were  by 
Dr.  Zellie,  and  were  on  Frederick  Foil- 
man,  65,  and  Katherine  Kascke,  59  years 
of  age. 


Scientists  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
jhave  communicated  with  Dr.  Zellie  about 
his  attempts  to  cure  cataract.  Cataract 
operations  are  not  unique,  but  the  Brook- 
lyn interne  is  said  to  have  solved  some 
difllculties  in  the  matter  of  eye  opera- 
tions that  have  puzzled  ophthalmists  for 
:years. 


BAD    FOR    HANDICAPPED.  PUPILS 


Dr.   Cronin   Says   to   Force   Them   Makes 
Criminals  of  Them 


In  a  lecture  before  the  Medical  School 
Inspection  Association,  last  evening,  at 
the  Medical  Library,  Dr.  John  J.  Cronin 
of  New  York  advanced  the  opinion  that 
.  it  makes  criminals  out  of  children  to 
force  them  in  their  school  work  if  they 
are  physically  hampered  in  any  way. 

The  most  common  defects  of  school 
children,  he  said,  were  those  connected 
with  the  eyes,  ears,  mouths  and  throats, 
such  as  pinkeye,  ringworm,  trachoma,  en- 
largement of  the  tonsils,  and  diseases  of 
the  teeth  and  ears.  Defects  of  the  eyes 
were  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all, 
not  easily  noticed,  and  have  great  effect 
on  the  ability  of  the  child,  he  pointed  out. 
Many  children  have  defects  in  their 
sight,  he  said,  which  necessitates  their 
holding  their  books  within  six  inches  of 
their  eyes. 

"In  such  cases,"  he  continued,  "75  per 
cent  of  the  energy  of  the  child  goes  to 
waste;  he  becomes  physically  incapable 
of  performing  the  tasks  set.  He  conse- 
quently falls  behind  in  his  studies,  and 
is  pestered  and  punished  by  the  teachers, 
vv^ho  are  ignorant  of  the  real  reason  for 
his  backwardness,  with  resultant  unhap- 
piness,  discontent,  and  finally  truancy  of 
the  child." 
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CORNE    OF  EYE  TRANSPLANTED 


Remarkable  Operation  Expected  to  Restore 
Sight  of  New  York  Merchant 


New  York,  June  8— Through  the  trans- 
plantation of  a  section  of  a  cornea  of  the 
human  eye  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed yesterday  at  Flower  Hospital,  sur- 
geons hope  that  sight  will  be  restored  to  a 
Chinese  merchant  of  this  city,  who  has 
been  blind  for  years.  The  operation, 
which  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of 
surgeons,  Is  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  ever  performed  in  America. 
Dr.  von  Hippel,  an  eminent  German  sur- 
geon and  the  originator  of  the  operation, 
has  successfully  transplanted  a  rabbit's 
cornea  Into  a  human  eye,  but  it  is  said 
that  surgical  records  in  the  English  lan- 
guage contain  no  instance  of  his  having 
used  the  human  tissue.  An  account  of  an 
unusual  eye  operation  performed  at  Flowed 
Hospital  a  month  ago  was  the  direct  cause 
of  this  operation,  as  the  patient  of  yester- 
day sought  treatment  after  the  story  of  the 
first  operation  had  been  read  to  him  by  a 
friend. 

Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  dean  of  the  hos- 
pital and  professor  of  ophthalmology,  per- 
formed the  operation.  When  he  first  ex- 
amined the  e5^s  of  the  patient  he  found  the 
cornea  or  transparent  coat  of  each  eyeball 
so  opaque  that  the  patient  could  not  dis- 
tinguish night  from  day.  Among  the  other 
patients  in  the  hospital  was  one  whose  left 
eye  had  been  injured  so  badly  that  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  it.  The  cornea  of  this 
eye,  however,  was  normal  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  operate  on  iDoth  patients  at  the 
same  time  and  use  tht  cornea  of  the  enu- 
cleated eye  to  remedy  the  defect  in  one  of 
eyes  of  the  other  patient.  Both  patients 
were  ansesthetized  at  the  same  time  and 
placed  on  operating  tables.  Dr.  Copeland 
stood  between  the  two  tables,  while  several 
assistants  attended  the  two  patients. 

First  a  circular  section  of  the  opaque 
cornea  of  the  eye  of  the  Chinese  was  re- 
moved with  a  delicate  revolving  knife  of 
the  special  Von  Hippel  Instrument.  Four 
of  the  five  layers  of  the  cornea  were  cut 
through.  the  fifth  was  left  intact,  so  that 
the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  might  not 
escape.  The  surgeon  then  turned  to  the 
other  patient  and  with  the  delicate  Instru- 
'"^ent  removed   from   the  normal   cornea  o£  , 


I 


ir 


the  injured  eye  a  section  similar  in  size  and 
shape  to  that  removed  from  the  opaque  cor- 
nea.    This  healthy  section  was  placed  in  the 
orifice  which  had  been  made  in  the  eye  of 
j  the  Chinese  and  the  eye  was  then  bandaged. 
I  This  patient  was  then  removed  to  his  room 
and  tho  surgeon  completed  the  enucleation 
of  the  injured  eye  of  the  other  patient, 
t      The  case  was  considered  practically  hope- 
S  less    by   surgeons    who    made   examinations 
,4)efore  the  operation  was  decided  upon,  but 
those  who  witnessed   the  operation   yester- 
I  day  declare  that  there  Is  eve7*y   reason   to 
believe  that  the  transplanted  section  of  cor- 
nea  will   unite   evenly.      In   that   event   an- 
other operation  will  probably  bo  necessary 
before  sight  is  restored,  as  the  iris  is  gen- 
erally affected  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
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U'ransplants  Part  of  Eye 

from  One  Man  to  Another 


Dr/R.  S.  Copeland  Performs  Delicate  Operation  in  Flower 

Hospital  in  Hope  of  Restoring  Sight  of  Patient 

Who  Has  Long  Been  Blinds 


Through  the  transplantation  of  a  sec- 
tion of  a  cornea  of  the  human  eye,  an  op- 
eration whicTi  was  performed  yesterday 
at  Flower  Hospital,  surgeons  hope  that 
sight  will  be  restored  to  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant of  this  city  who  has  been  blind 
for  years. 

The  operation,  which  was  witnessed  by 
j  a  large  number  of  surgeons,  is  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  performed 
'in  America.  ♦ 

An  account  of  an  unusual  eye  operation 
performed  at  Flower  Hospital  a  month 
ago,  which  was  printed  in  the  Herald, 
was  the  direct  cause  of  this  operation,  as 
the  patient  of  yesterday  sought  treatment 
after  the  story  of  the  first  operation  had 
been  read  to  him  by  a  friend. 


Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  doan  of  the 
hospital  and  professor  of  ophthalmology, 
performed  the  operation.  When  he  first 
examined  the  eyes  of  the  patient  he  found 
the  cornea,  or  transparent  coat,  of  each 
eyeball  so  opaque  that  the  patient  could 
I'not  distinguish  night  from  day.  Among 
the  other  patients  in  the  hospital  was  one 
[whose  left  eye  had  been  injured  so  badly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it.  The 
cornea  of  this  eye,  however,  was  normal 
and  it  was  decided  to  operate  on  both 
patients  at  the  same  time  and  use  the 
t'ornea  of  the  enucleated  eye  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  other 
patient. 

Both  patients  were  anaestheticized  at 
the  same  time  and  placed  on  operating 
tables.  Dr.  Copeland  stood  between  the 
two  tables,  while  several  assistants  at- 
tended the  two  patients.  •  i 
First  a  circular  section  of  the  opaque 
cornea  of  the  eye  of  the  Chinese  was  re- 
moved with  a  delicate  revolving  knife  of 
the  special  Von  Hippel  instrument.  Four 
of  the  five  layers  of  the  cornea  were  cut; 
through.  The  fifth  was  left  intact,  so] 
that  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  might] 
not  escape. 

The  surgeon  then  turned  to  the  other 
patient  and  with  the  delicate  instrument 
removed  from  the  normal  cornea  of  the 
injured  eye  a  section  similar  in  size  and' 
shape  to  that  removed  from  the  opaque 
cornea.  This  he^^thy  section  was  placed 
in  the  orifice  whici  had  been  made  in  the 
eye  of  the  Chinese  and  the  eye  was  then 
bandaged.  -  This  patient  was  then  re- 
moved to  bis  room  and  the  surgeon  com- 
pleted the  enucleation  of  the  injured  eye 
of  the  other  patient.  j 

The  case  was  considered  practically! 
hopeless  by  surgeons  who  made  examina- 
tions before  the  operation  was  decidec 
upon,  but  those  who  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion yesterday  declare  that  there  is  evorj 
reason  to  believe  that  the  transplantetj 
ftftctioa  o£  cornea  will  unite  evenly. 
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IRANSPLANTPART 
Of  m  THlVr 
BIINIMAN  SldHT 

Surgeons  Transfen:^  Healthy  Cor- 
nea ftfom  ine  Pg^tient  to  Chinese 
in   Flower   Hospital. 


Tiansplantation  of  a  part  of  the  eye 
of  one  man  to  that  of  another  who  is 
blind  is  expected  by  the  physicians  in 
The  Flower  Hospital  to  restore  the  sight 
fompletely  of  a  Chinese  who  for  years 
has  been  unable  to  distinguish  between 
tiight  and  day.  The  physicians  declare 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
man's  sight  will  be  restored.  The  med- 
ical world  is  awaiting  with  a  strong  de- 
gree of  anxiety  an  announcement  of  re- 
Bults. 

The  remarkable  operation  which  sur- 
greons  believe  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
was  performed  in  the  hospital  yesterday 
by  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  dean  of  thes 
institution  and  professor  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy. A  section  of  the  cornea  of  the 
human  eye  was  the  part  transplanted; 
Jt  may  be  known  some  time  to-day 
whetlier  the  operation  will  completely 
restore  the  sight  of  the  Chinese. 

When  Dr.  Copeland  first  examined 
I  he  eyes  of  the  patient  he  found  the 
cornea,  or  transplanted  coat,  of  each 
(>y(!ball  so  opaque  that  the  patient  could 
jiot  distinguish  night  from  day.  Among 
tlio  other  patients  in  the  hospital  was  one 
\\  hose  left  eye  had  been  injured  so  badly 
I  hot  it  was  uecessaiy  to  remove  it.  The 
tornea  of  this  eye.  however,  was  normal 
land    it   was  decided   to   operate  oa  both 


patients  at  tbe  same  tiruR  and  n«e  thd 
.  nrnea  of  the  onnrleated  eye  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  othet' 
patient. 

Both  patients  wpre  anaestheticized  at 
the  same  time  and  placed  on  operating 
\ables.  Dr.  Copelaud  stood  betwe'^n  tbe 
TWO  tables,  while  several  assistants  at- 
t*>nded  the  tvro  patients. 

First  a  circular  section  of  the  opaque 
rornea  of  the  eye  of  the  Chinese  was  re- 
moved with  a  delicate  revolving  knife  of 
the  special  Von  Hippcl  instrument.  Four 
of  tbe  five  layers  of  the  cornea  wejre  cut 
tlirough.  The  fifth  was  left  intact,  so 
that  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  might 
not  escape. 

The  surgeon  then  turned  to  the  other 
patient  and  with  the  delicate  instrument 
removed,  from  the  normal  cornea  of  the 
injured  hvq  a  section  similar  in  size  »nd 
shape  to  that  removed  from  the  opaque 
cornea.  This  healtliy  section  was  placed 
in  the  orifice  which  bad  been  made  in  the 
eye  of  the  Chinese  and  the  eye  was  then 
bandaged.  ^This  patient  was  then  re- 
moved to  his  room  avA  the  surgeon  com- 
pleted the  enucleati<;>n  of  the  injured  eye 
of  the  other  patviM.. 

The  case  was  contrMered  practically 
hopeless  by  surgeons  who  made  examina- 
tions before  the  operation  was  decided 
upon,  but  those  who  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion yesterday  declare  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  transplanted 
section  of  cornea  will  unite  evenly.       J 


If  llie  operation  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
dean  of  Flower' Hospital,  has  performed,' 
grafting  part  of  the  cornea  of  a  -^voman's 
eye  upon  tlie  eye  of  a  Chinaman,  proves 
successful,  :t  will  be  possible  for  any 
blind  person  of  wealth  to  buy  the  sight 
of  any  poor  person  willing  to  sell. 

Dr.  Copeland  has  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  operation   will   succeed. 

"It  would  be  an  expensive  operation 
for  a  rich  man,"  said  Dr.  Copeland  to- 
day. "I  think  that  if  I  performed  it 
and  restored  sight  to  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  he  ought  to  pay  me  at  least 
$10,000.  The  Chinaman  paid  nothing. 
I  know  of  nothing  in  the  law  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  an  eye  by  a  poor  man 
to  a  rich  man." 

The  eye,  a  tiny  bit  of  which  has 
been  set  into  the  Chinaman's  opaque 
cornea,  was  not  sold,  however,  but  was 
the  free  gift  of  a  poor  woman  who 
had  no  further  use  for  it. 

When  Mamie  Ost  entered  Flower 
Hospital  with  an  injured  eye,  Dr.  Cope- 
land found  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  organ  in  order  to  save 
the  sight  of  her  other  eye-  Sing  Long, 
the  cornea  of  v/hose  Left  eye  had  be- 
come opaque  through  an  infection,  was 
in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time,  and 
Dr.  Copeland  determined  to  try  an  op- 
eration of  Von  Hippei,  a  German  sci- 
entist who  had  transplanted  a  bit  of 
tlie  cornea  of  a  rabbits  eye  to  a  hu- 
man eye.  The  piece  was  the  size  of 
the  unsharpened  lead  of  z.  pencil. 
Within  a  week  the  new  piece  had  knit. 
Dr.  Copeland  will  now  tear  away 
enough  tissue  to  make  a  new  pupil. 
After  another  week  this  will  heal  and 
then,  if  the  operation  succeeds.  Sing 
Long  will  see. 
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Philadelphia    Patient    Regains   Sight 

When  Cornea  Is  Transferred 

from  Young  Man's  Pupil. 


[special  despatch  to  THB  HEBALD.l 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Thursday.— A  rare 
operation  Imrolving  the  transplanting  of 
a  portion  of  the  cornea  from  the  eyeball 
of  a  man  to  that  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  blind  since  infancy,  resulting  in  the 
restoration  of  her  sight,  became  known 
to-<lay. 

At  the  Medico-Chirurglcal  Hospital, 
where  the  operation  was  performed,  sur- 
geons are  watching  the  case  with  keen  in- 
terest. It  will  be  several  weeks  befcre  it 
ixarii  be  determ.ined  definitely  whether  the 
restoration  will  be  permanent,  but  at  pres- 
ent, physicians  say,  all  indications  point 
to  success.  So  far  as  could  be  learned  to- 
day this  operation  had  never  before  been 
successfully  perform.ed  In  the  United 
States.  The  operator  was  Dr.  L.  Webster 
Fox.  professor  of  ophthalmology  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  one  of  the  I 
leading  eye  specialists'  In  this  city.  | 

Dr.  Fox's  patients  were  a  young  man 
employed  at  the  Baldwin  Jocomotlvej 
works,  the  sight  of  one  of  whose  eye."?  wasj 
destroyed  by  a  piece  of  steel,  and  a  young 
woman  »w-ho  had  been  blind  since  infancy, 
suffering  from  a  disease  called  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  One  of  her  eyes  had  already 
been  removed  from  its  socket. 

The  cornea  of  the  young  woman's  eye— | 
the  transparent  film  which  covers  the  lris| 
or  pupil— ihad  become  clouded  through  dis-! 
ease  and  was  absolutely  opaque.  The  only 
possible  way  In  which  her.  sight  could  be, 
restored  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  cornea,; 
and  in  that  way  remove  the  curtain  that' 
was  obstructing  her  vision.  To  do  this 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  transparent 
tissue  that  would  replace  the  piece  of  dlisr 
eased  cornea  removed. 

When  the  young  man  was  brought  in 
with  the  sight  of  one  eye  permanently  lost, 
although  sections  of  the  cornea  were  un- 


Injured,  Dr.  Fox  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
transfer.  The  consent  of  both  parents  was 
quickly  obtained  and  the  operation  per- 
formed. 

I     When  the  bandages  were  remo\-ed  it  was 
'found   thac   the   young   woman    could' see 
'for  the  first  time  in   her  life.     Her  sight 
was,  of  course,  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
average  persoh,   but  for  a  radius  of  Ave 
!ffet  she  could  see  distinctly. 
j     The  young,  woman  was  so  elated  at  the 
i  operation  that  she  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  remain  in  the  hospital  and  left  to-night 
for  her  home.    The  hospital  authorities  re- 
fuse   to   divulge    either    her   name   or   the 
identity  of  the  young  man  who  gave  part 
of  one  of  his  eyes  to  restore  her  sight. 


BosroYA,    Wla.ss.,    Qtloh 


«/ 


BIT  OF  EYE  TRANSPLANTED. 


Remarkable    Operation    Gives    Sight 
to    Philadelphia    Girl,    Blinol    Since 
'    Infancy.  HUj 

PHI IjADELPIIIA .  A ug  5-^»iagUi^ince 
infancy,  a  young  woman  lias  liad  sight 
given  her  thiough  a  rare  operation  in- 
volving iuh  transplanting  of  a  portion 
of  the  cornea  fro  mthe  eyeball  of  a 
man  to  her  eve.  The  facts  of  the  ca.se 
became  known  today. 

It  w  as  performed  at  the  medico- 
chirurgical  hospital  Several  weeks 
must  elapse  before  it  can  bt  determined 
definitely  whether  the  restoration  will 
be  permanent,  but  at  present  doctors 
sav  all  indications  point  to  success. 

The  operator  was  Dr  L.  A.  Webster 
Fox,  professor  of  ophthalomologT  at 
the  college.  His  patients  were  two,  a 
young  i:nan  employed  at  the  locomotive 
works  here,  one  of  whose  eyes  had  becTi 
pierced  by  a  piece  of  steel,  and  the 
sight  destroyed,  and  a  young  woman, 
who  had  ]>een  blind  .since  infancy.         , 

One  <t)f  her  eyes  had  been  removed 
from,  its  socket  and  she  was  unable  to 
see  with  the  other.  The  cornea  of  her 
eye  had  become  opaque  through  dis- 
ease. 

The  operation  was  performed  about  :o 
days  ago.  When  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved It  was  found  that  the  young 
woman"  could  see  for  the  first  time  m 
her  life.  Her  sight  was  not  as  good  as 
that  ot  the  person  near  her.  but  for  a 
distance  of  hve  feet  she  could  see  dis- 
tinctly.   


Was  Blind;  Now  ClfPSell. 

A  rare  operation,  involving  the 
transplanting  of  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
nea from  the  eyeball  uf  s  luuu  tu'ttett 
of  a  woman  who  had  been  blind  eince 
infancy,  which  resulted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  her  sight,  has  been  performed 
at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital. 
Several  weeks  must  elapse  before  it 
can  be  determined  definitely  whether 
the  restoration  will  be  permanent,  but 
at  present  doctors  say  all  indications 
point  to  success. 

The  operator  was  Dr.    L.    Webster 
Fox,  Professor    of    Opthalmoloogy    at 
the  college,  one   of   the    leading    eye! 
specialists  in  the  city. 

A  young  man  employed  at  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  had  the  sight 
of  one  of  bis  eyes  destroyed  by  being 
pierced  by  a  piece  of  steel,  and  the 
young  woman,  who  bad  been  blind 
since  infancy,  was  suffering  from  a 
disease  called  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
One  of  her  eyes  had  already  been 
removed  and  she  was  unable  to  see 
with  the  other. 

The  cornea  of  her  eye,  the  trans- 
parent film  which  covers  the  iris,  or 
pupil,  had  become  clouded  through 
disease  and  was  opaque.  The  only 
possible  way  in  which  her  sight  could 
be  restored  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
cornea  and  in  that  way  remove  the 
curtain  that  was  obstructing  her  vis- 
ion. It  was  necessary  to  find  some 
transparent  tissue  that  would  replace 
the  piece  of  diseased  cornea  removed. 

When  the  young  man  was  brought 
in  from  Baldwin's  sections  of  the  cor- 
nea were  uninjured.  Dr.  Fox  con- 
ceived   the    idea  of   removing  a  piece     *v 


of  the  cornea  from  his  eye  and  placing 
it  in  that  of  the  young  woman.  The 
consent  of  both  patients  was  obtained 
and  the  operation  was  performed  about 
twenty  days  ago. 

When  the  bandages  were  removed 
it  was  found  that  the  young  woman 
could  see  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Her  sight  was,  of  course,  not  so  good 
as  any  of  the  persons  near  her,  but 
for  five  feet  she  could  see  distinctly 
and  was  able  to  tell  what  various  ob- 
jects held  in  front  of  her  were. 

The  young  woman  was  so  elated  at 
the  success  of  the  operation  that  she 
would  not  be  persiMded  to  remain  in 
the  hospital  and  left  immediately  for 
her  home.  The  hospital  authorities 
refuse  to  divulge  either  her  name  of 
that  of  the  young  man. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1910 


RESTORES    SIGHT    BY    EI.ECTRICITY 


Dr.  Harris  of^  Boston  Tells  of  His   Suc- 
cess In   the    Treatment   ot    Cataract 

Saratogra,  N.  T.,  Sept.  15— Dr.  t3amuel  J. 
Harris  of  Boston  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  yesterday's  session  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Electro-therapeutic 
Association  now  in  progress  here.  Dr. 
Harris  addressed  the  g-atherins:  on  "Elec- 
tricity in  Treatment  of  Cataract."  After 
discussing  the  history,  cause,  variety, 
eymp  tonus,  pathology  and  progress  of 
cataract.  Dr.  Harris  said: 

•'Most  all  of  the  textl>ooks  and  authors  tell 
us  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  these  casea 
to  stay  the  progress  of  this  unfortunate 
disease  or  condition,  excepting  to  wait  un- 
til the  patient  becomes  blind  in  at  least  one 
eye  and  then  remove  the  lens  by  an  operju- 
tion.  Some  year?  ago  I  began  to  investi- 
gate the  use  of  electricity  in  diseases  of  the 
eye.  After  learning  the  action  of  the  gal- 
vanic current  was  a  definite  and  positive 
fact  and  not  a  fancy,  I  applied  It  in  my 
practice  and  obtained  most  excellent  re- 
sults in  cases  supposed  to  be  Incurable. 
After  this  success,  knowing  the  physics  of 
and  the  physiological  effects  of  the  currents^ 


I  began  to  investigate  its  use  in  the  treat- 
jinent  of  cataract.  For  the  treatment  of 
Lthese  cases  I  have  employed  constant  cur- 
tient,  the  X-ray  flash,  the  high  frequency 
[Current,  the  white  light  and  vibration  to  the 
Upine." 

'^  At  this  point  the  doctor  gave  a  complete 
'and  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus 
-used,  the  manner  of  its  construction,  etc. 
.  Continuing,  Dr.  Harris  recounted  a  nura- 
I-  ber  of  cases  where  several  patients  had  had  ; 
;;.partlally  lost  sight  restored.  j 

E * 
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S  Ai  Fi 
HE  IS  y  Hi  IN 


Specialists  Interested  in  Case  of  Bronx 

1?lside|^^'Whose  Eyes  Fail  After 

a  Dose  of  Quinine. 


Stricken  blind  while  sleeping,  August 
Sooph,  l3ft.v-three  T^ars  old.  who  was 
connectod  w4tli  tlie  Jacot  Music  Box 
Company,  Xo.  25  West  Thirty-fifth 
street,  is  a  patient  in  Fordham  Hospital. 
Hi.s  case  has  interested  noted  eye  spe- 
cialists. 

At  No.  1.503  Commonwealth  avenue,  the 
Bronx.  Mr.  Sooph  early  on  Friday  even- 
ing said  to  Mrs.  Julia  Meinscheim,  with 
whom  he  boarded,  that  he  felt  ill.  He  re- 
tired after  a  light  supper.  He  took  a 
heavy  dose  of  quinine. 

Mrs.  Meinscheim  yesterday  morning 
knocked  at  Mr.  Sooph's  door.  She  was 
startled  when  he  replied  : — 

"What,  get  up  when  it  is  dark?  Is  any- 
thing the  matter?" 

ilarmed    the   woman,    who   called 
Grady,  No.  1,477  Commonwealth 


thing  the 
irhis  al 
^.  C.  O. 


Jrenue.  After  an  examination  the  phy- 
Jician  said  that  Mr.  Sooph  had  lost  the 
lise  of  his  eyes.  Until  a  more  thorough 
'examination  if,  made  to-day  the  physician* 
will  be  unable  to  determine  whether  the 
blindjpsw  will  be  permanent. 


W 
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iLIND  SOON  MAY  SEE 
TFfft'bUGH  DOG'S  EYES 

Sxperiment  Which  Startled  French 

Society    Has    Been    Tried    Oat 

UnsucccBsCiilIf  In  Clereland. 


Provided Jthe  antl-vlvlsectlonlsta  do 
not  Intervene,  the  blind  may  soon  see 
through  the  eyes  of  dogs,  say  Cleve- 
land oculists. 

That  a  person  totally  blind  from 
ophthalmia,  even  from  birth,  can  be 
made  to  see  by  the  grafting  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  dog's  eye  to  his  own,  wa> 
explained  in  a  pape^  by  Dr.  Borsch, 
of  Philadelphia,  before  the  French 
Opthalmologica^l  Society. 

To  Cleveland  oculists,  however 
the  theory  Is  an  old  one.  The  opera- 
tion has  been  tried  in  experimental 
work  here,  they  say.  So  far  it  has 
not  been  perfected  so  as  to  give  per- 
manent sight. 

"The  theory  is  the  same  as  in  skin 
grafting,"  said  Dr.  R.  M.  Manley. 
"The  defective  part  of  the  cornea  of 
the  human  is  cut  away  and  a  similar 
piece  of  the  cornea  of  a  dog's  eye 
fiubstituted.  The  main  difficulty  lies 
in  the  point  that  there  Is  no  under- 
lying tissue  to  which  the  com^  can 
be  grafted.  The  sides  alone  suppeif 
the  new  cornea** 


If  repl3^  to  testimonial  is  desired  please 
enclose  self  address  stamp  enveloped 


Electric  Works  &  Laboratory 


CF^ 


^^    ^^^6^ 


^  Fort  Wayne,  IndianaJ^^^^^^^^  5"  ^// 


Dear 


U^V 


of  ^7  treatment  However,  they  were  fortanate  and  heard 

^e^c^L'^tSSr-V"-^^^^^^^^^ 

reaching  the  Disease  where  medicine  can-t  reach  the  DiBeaeed  part. 

citi.enB  toSay!"  ^'"^"   Electric  treatment  it  has  made  many  useful 

T  -JTT  -,  l^  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^^*®  *°  °®  giving  a  history  of  your  case 
vnn  i«  ^i^^^^  ^5"^^^  ^^^^  °^  °^^^S«  and  can  tell  you  fu^ly  ?|  ' 
you  can  be  cured  and  be  with  the  fortunate  ones  I  have  cured 


416  W.  Main  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Yours  truly. 


(^;^77^l<:\,^<-'^^^^ — 


Mrs.  Omsted,  now  Mrs.  Bowers, 
writes  that  her  many  friends  are  glad 
to  know  that  her  sight  is  restored  to 
her  again. 

Having  treated  with  all  the  special- 
ists in  Fort  Wayne  and  all  they  could 
do  for  me  was  to  fit  glasses  on  (which 
they  had  done  before),  until  my  eyes 
were  so  weak  that  I  could  not  see  with 
or  without  them.  The  specialist  said 
that  he  tried  to  save  the  other  eye,  but 
the  diseased  nerve  would  not  submit  to 
the  treatment  as  here  is  nohing  that 
can  be  done  to  save  your  sight. 

A  friend  told  me  about  Doctor  Thain 
curing  the  blind  with  Electricity  and 
cured  where  all  other  doctors  fail.  I 
consulted  the  doctor  and  he  sa4d  that 
the  only  way  that  my  sight  would  re- 
turn to  me,  would  be  through  the  use 
of  this  Electro  Magnetic  Masseur  treat- 
ment. And  he  cured  me  after  I  was 
given  up  as  incurable.  I  must  say  that 
all  persons  that  are  afflicted  with 
blindness  or  weak  or  failing  eyesight 
should  consult  no  other  specialist  but 
Dr.  Thain,  and  take  his  Electric  treat- 
ment. • 

As  I  have  had  the  experience,  and 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  the  fit- 
ting on  glasses  will  never  restore  eye- 
sight, when  the  optic  ner\'e  becomes  af- 
flicted as  the  same  as  mine.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  statement  that  it  may  be  of 
benefit   to   the  afflicted  blind. 

East  Wayne  street,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Peter  Haines  of  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Hunt- 
ingrton  Road,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  writes 
that  his  eyes  were  afflicted  for  some 
years  and  during  the  past  year  or  so 
■they  became  so  bad  that  I  could  hardly 
go  about.  I  treated  with  a  number  of 
Fort  Wayne  specialists,  but  they  did 
me  no  good,  I  concluded  to  try  a  spe- 
cialist in  Chicago,  111.,  and  when  he  ex- 
amined my  eyes  he  told  me  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  me  as  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  that  I  would  be  totally 
blind. 

When  I  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  some 
one  told  me  of  a  doctor  by  the  name  of 
Thain  that  cures  the  "heretofor"  incur- 
able blind  and  he  knew  of  several 
blind  people  that  he  had  cured.  I  went 
to  see  the  doctor  and  had  my  fyes  ex- 
amined by  him,  he  told  me  th;it  I  had 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  caused  from 


■^kidney  disease.  He  gave  me  both  medi- 
cine for  internal  treatment  and  Electro 
Magnetic  Masseur  treatments,  and  he 
succeeded  in  restoring  my  sight  again. 
Will  say  that  I  can  now  see  better 
than  I  ever  did,  those  that  have -any  af- 
fliction of  the  eye,  by  all  means  go  to 
Doctor  Thain,  as  he  is  the  only  eye 
specialist  in  this  or  any  other  country 
that  can  successfully  treat  andd  cure 
the  blind.  Since  I  am  cured  I  have 
sent  a  number  of  people  that  had  eye 
trouble  to  him  and  (who  were  getting 
no  better  under  the  treatment  o  fother 
specialists),  and  Doctor  Thain  restored 
their  sight.  The  Electro  Magnetic 
Masseur  that  Dr.  Thain  has  discovered 
is  certainly  a  blessing  to  all  the  blind 
people.  I  hope  that  this  statement  will  j 
do  good  to  those  with  eye  trouble,  | 

Mr.  Kleint,  St.  Mary's  avenue  and 
High  street.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  writes 
that  his  son  Hugo,  turned  blind  from 
the  effects  of  spre  eyes,  they  were  so 
inflamed  that  he  could  not  see  day- 
light (but  if  in  a  dark  room,  could  tell 
wjiere  the  light  came  from  or  locate  it), 
outside  of  that  he  could  not  tell  day- 
light from  dark  and  was  unable  to  go* 
about  without  assistance.  I  was  very 
undecided  as  to  where  I  should  take 
my  son  for  treatment,  as  I  would  not  go 
to  any  specialist  in  Fort  Wayne.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  told  me  that  his 
brother  had  turned  blind  from  th« 
treatment  of  some  specialist  in  Chicago, 
toe  heard  of  Doctor  Thain  and  came  to 
him  for  more  treatment  at  Fort 
Wayne,  who  succeeded  in  restoring  his 
sight  again.  It  was  then  that  I  took 
my  son  to  Dr.  Thain  after  hearing  of 
this.  I  took  the  boj%o  him  at  once  and 
after  the  examination  gave  me  hope 
and  said  that  the  Electro  Magnetic 
Masseur  would  bring  his  sight  back, 
and  we  commenced  right  away  to  treat 
eyes  improved  very  rapidly,  and  per- 
fect sight  was  restored. 

We  cannot  praise  the  doctor  to  high- 
ly and  recommended  him  enough  for 
what  he  has  done  for  my  son.  I  know 
that  every  person  that  is  afflicted 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  good  he 
has  done  to  restore  sight  to  the  afflict- 
ed blind.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
doctor  will  be  successful  with  every- 
one, as  he  was  in  curing  my  son  Hugo. 


Mr.  Christ  Berick,  Decatur,  Ind., 
writes:  'J^l  want  the  public  to  know 
that  I  have  been  a  sufferer  with  my 
eyes  for  some  years  and  have  done  con- 
siderable doctoring-  which  never  done 
me  any  good,  so  I  came  to  consult  the 
leading  specialists  in  Chicago,  I  took 
treatment  from  there  until  they  de- 
stroyed the  one  eye,  I  went  back  home 
for  fear  I  would  lose  the  sight  in  the 
other  eye,  which  would  fail  me  also  if 
I  continued  there.  It  was  some  time 
later  on,  that  I  first  heard  of  Doctor 
Thain  restored  sight  to  the  afflicted 
blind  that  were  given  up  as  incurable, 
I  concluded  to  try  him,  and  took  his 
treatment.  When  I  consulted  the  doc- 
tor, he  told  me  that  my  eyes  were  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  but  that  he  could 
restore  my  sight  again.  I  took  an 
Electric  treatment  every  other  day, 
which  stimulated  the  eye  every  day. 
Things  became  clear  to  me  and  I  was 
curedover  six  years  ago.  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  Doctor  Thain  and 
his  wonderful  Electricity,  his  method  ii- 
restoring  the  blind.  May  all  the  read- 
ers of  this  letter  be  in  terested  and  I 
am  more  than  sure  that  he  will  cure 
you. 


Mr.  Fred  Tagtmeyer,  of  1116  Summit 
street,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  writes  that 
he  was  stricken  down  with  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  everything  seemed  to 
get  dark  before  my  eyes,  they  were  so 
bad  that  I  was  unable  to  do  any  work 
and  could  not  go  about  without  as- 
sistance; nor  could  I  recognize  any 
person  unless  they  spoke  to  me. 

So  I  consulted  Dr.  George  Thain, 
with  the  assurance  that  my  sight  would 
return  although  this  disease  was  pro- 
nounced as  "heretofore"  incurable,  this 
Electro  Magnetic  cured  others  as  well 
as  myself,  then  after  a  course  of  treat- 
ment my  sight  grew  stronger  in  the 
course  of  time  and  I  was  entirely  cured 
of  my  affliction. 

I  can  see  as  good  as  good  as  before 
my  blindness;  and  consider  Dr.  George 
Thain  one  of  the  greatest  EYE  SPE- 
CIALISTS, and  that  his  Electric  in- 
vention is  on  eof  the  inventions  for  the 
^afflicted  blind  people. 


Mr.  Hasty's  baby  was  born  blind  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  took 
the  baby  to  a  number  of  specialists  in 
Fort  Wayne,  but  none  of  them  done  it 
any  good;  in  fact  they  told  me  that 
the  baby,  because  it  was  born  blind, 
would  be  blind  as  long  as  it  lived,  and 
that  was  all  the  encouragement  that  I 
received.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Thain  had 
done  some  wonderful  work  in  the 
treating  and  curing  the  blind.  We  took 
the  infant  to  him  at  once  and  began 
treatment,  and  the  doctor  cured  our 
baby,  gave  it  its  sight  after  the  other 
specialist  pronounced  it  incurable.  I 
think  this  instrument  of  his  called  the 
Electro  Magnetic  Masseur  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  inventions  that  has 
ever  been  discovered  for  the  medical 
science. 

MR.  HASTY, 
Pheney  avenue. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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MAKE  MAN  BLIND 
TO  SAVE  MIND? 


William  Mapes  of  Sparta,  Faces 

Most  Peculiar  Alternative  in 

Kent  County  History. 


Blind  or  in-sane  is  the  alternative 
confronting  William  Mapes,  a  Sparta 
farmer,  confined  at  the  Detention  hos- 
pital. 

Mape.s  is  blind  in  one  eye  and  the 
strain  on  the  other  has  driven  him 
temporarily  insane.  The  physicians 
believe  they  can  save  his  mind  by  sac- 
rificing his  eye,  and  Avill  hold  a  con- 
sultation this  afternoon  to  decide  what 
to  do. 

Hapes  is  perfectly  rational  most  ol" 
the  time,  but  when  se'vere  headaches 
come  on  from  the  eye  strain  he  loses 
his  reason. 
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HIS  SIGHT  RESfdMtf 

Remarkable  Operation  Enables 
Cleveland  Physician  to  See  After 
Seven  Years'  Blindness. 


NEW  YORK,  A<rg"tg WlMKJUgh  possi- 
bly the  most  remarkable  optical  opera- 
tion ever  performed,  Dr  H.  L.  Chapin, 
the  Cleveland  physician  and  literary 
man  who  lost  his  sight  during  a  jour- 
ney across  the  hot,  blinding  sands  of 
a  Syrian  desert  seven  years  ago,  can 
now  see  as  well  as  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Last  Monday  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  his  wife,  whom  he  married  four 
years  ago  after  a  romantic  courtship, 
and  who  has  guided  him  wherever  he 
has  gone.  Dr  Claapin,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  left  last  winter  for  a 
trip  around  the  world  in  an  effort  to 
find  some  specialist  who  could  aid  him 
to  see  again.  But  his  trip  was  all  in 
vain. 

Returning  home,  he  consulted  Dr 
Arnold  Knapp,  who  consented  to  try  to 
cut  away  part  of  the  iris  which  had 
contracted  and  adhered  to  the  lens. 
The  operation  was  successful,  but 
neither  Dr  Knapp  nor  his  assistants 
expected  any  more  than  a  partial  res- 
toration. A  week  la.ter  Dr  Knapp  came 
to  the  private  hospital  on  West  11th  st, 
where  the  operation  was  performed, 
and  took  the  bandages  from  his  pa- 
tient's eyes. 

"Why!"  Dr  Chapin  exclaimed,  "I  can 
see.  See  just  as  well  as  when  I  w£ls  a 
boy  And  Anna,"  he  cried  to  his  wife, 
M.  can  -ee  you  for  the  first  time.  O, 
Hjjj^wonderful ! " 


De.wv/^nr,    Colo-rc)udlo  ,Posl  . 
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BLINDJESENT 
eiREATMENI 

rOTr^mm^nt  Confronted  With, 
Appalling  Conditions  on  All 
of  Reservations.  I 


TRACHOMA  IS  SPREADINGi 


Specialists  Take  Up  Work  Withi 

Hope  of  Checking  I 

Disease.  - 


Blindness  threatens  the  Indian  race. 
Trachoma,  ^.n  infectious  disease  of  the 
eye.  is  the  cause,  and  so  serious  has  the 
malady  become  that  the  government  has 
employed  physicians  to  check  its  spread. 
Hundreds  of  Indians  become  blind  every 
year  as  a  result  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  specialist  and 
medical  supervisor  of  the  United  States 
Indian  service,  will  go  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
Aug.  30  and  31  to  advise  experts  upon 
treatment   for  trachoma. 

lit  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to  miake  a 
wholesale  campaign  among  the  Indians 
In  search  of  trachoma,  any  more  than  it 
Is  to  search  among  whites  for  tubercu- 
losis," said  Dr.  Murphy  in  his  office  in 
the  Railroad  building.  "Indians  resent 
the  questions  and  the  examinations.  Con- 
sequently trachoma  spreads  and  spreads. 
as  it  is  contagious.  Indians  are  affected 
for  years  without  knowing  it,  as  the 
Eymptoms  are  not  severe  at  first.  Of 
22,340  Indians  examined  in  the  past  year 
6.124  cases  of  trachoma  were  found,  or 
27.4  per  cent. 


"Trachoma  is  bad— very  bad.  Whole 
families  have  it.  Thumps  come  In  chronic 
form  on  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  mak- 
ing them  thick  and  squinting.  Scarring 
results,  and  when  the  disease  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  scar  stage  there  Is  not 
jmuch   hope  of  a  cure. 

"This  is  the  malady  that  has  stricken 
the  braves.  It  can  be  cured,  however,  If 
aken  in  time.  The  United  States  has 
pecialists  traveling  from  Indian  school 
o  Indian  school,  where  sometimes  50  per 
ent  of  the  children  are  affected  by  the 
isease,  and  from  reservation  to  reserva- 
ion,  teaching  physicians  of  the  Indian 
ervice  how  to  treat  trachoma.  These 
hysicians  are  also  required  to  spend  a 
lonth  Or  more  in  the  trachoma  hospital 
t  Phoenlz,  Ariz.,  studying  all  phases  of 
:ie  disease,  which  has  a  victim  in  almost 
very  tepee. 

"The  disease  is  largely  due  to  the  In- 
lan  manner  of  living  in  one  unventilated 
Bed  or  mud  room,  from  eating  poor  and 
n  insufficient  variety  of  food  badly  pre- 
ared  on  the  ground  just  outside  the  wig- 
ram,  from  sleeping  upoii  dirty  blankets 
n  earth  floors  and  In  rooms  that  are 
.'indowless.  From  the  Crow  Indians  of 
lontana  to  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico, 
11  suffer.  They  cannot  any  more  escape 
he  contagion  than  they  can  their  desire 
or  beads,  feathers,  scalps  and  things." 
Dr.  Murphy  has  .some  pictures  that  are 
epulsive.  He  has  some  "ideal"  pictures 
f  how  things  should  be  among  the  In- 
lians.  Lecturers  go  among  the  Indians 
i^ith  stereopticon  views  of  these  model 
lomes  to  point  to  a  better  way  of  liv-j 
ag.  J 
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HIS  SKULL  CO! 
OPEN,  BLIND  BOY 
4^EES  ONCE  IRE' 

Totally  Sightless  Half  His  Seven 

Years,  John  Galiok  Now  Can 

Dimly  Distinguish  Objects 

Before  His  Eyes. 


COMPLETE  RESTORATION 
OF  SIGHT  IS  EXPECTED. 


Hole  Cut  in  Skull  and  Tumor^ 

That  Pressed  on  Centre  of 

Vision  Removed. 


Totally  blind  during  half  his  short 
life,  seven-year-old  John  J.  Gallck,  son 
of  a  farmer  of  Sampson,  Pa.,  now  Is  I 
able  to  distinguish  dimly  objects  held  In  I 
front  of  his  eyes,  and  Ms  surgeons  hope 
he  will  recover  his  sight  completely,  i 
This  is  the  result  of  the  removal  ten! 
days  ago  of  a  tumor  beneath  lliis  skulL 
which  had  paralyzed  the  centre  o^ 
sight. 

Besides  the  improvement  in  his  eyes 
the  boy  has  been  cured  of  a  nervous  af- 
fliction that  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  sleep  and  caused  him  to  scream  and 
to  beat  his  head  with  any  oibjects  be 
could  seize. 


I 


BOY S  BRAIN,  SHOWING  HOW    , 
GROWTH  AFFECTED  SIGHT 
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Tlic  operation  was  performed  on  Dec.  j 
6  In  the  West  Side  German  Dispensary, 
No.  828  West  Forty-second  street,  byj 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Walscheld  of  No.  237 
West  Seventy-first  street.  His  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  case  by  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Hickey,  an  eye  specialist  of 
the  same  address,  whom  the  boy's 
mother  consulted  two  weeks  ago.  Dr. 
Walscheid  and  Dr.  Hickey  yesterday 
refused  to  give  any  details  of  the  ope- 
ration, though  both,  witli  Dr.  L.  D. 
Weiss  of  No.  278  West  One  Hundred 
and  Thirteenth  street,  who  performed 
the  X-ray  work  In  the  case,  and  Supt. 
Mentz  of  ttie  hospital,  admitted  that  the 
operation  had  been  successful. 

Big:  Hole  Cut  In  Skull. 
It  was  learned,  however,  that  three 
square  Inohes  of  the  child's  skull  had 
been  removed  before  It  was  possible  to 
cut  away  th^e  growth,  which  was  so 
situated  that  it  made  the  operation  par- 
ticularly dangerous  and  dlfRcult.  It  lay 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the 
two  brain  hemispheres,  and  above  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  a  large 
vein,  the  puncturing  of  which  probably 
would  have  caused  death. 

Until  Johnny  was  about  three  and 
one-half  years  old  the  tumor  caused  no 
trouble,  though  It  showed  Itself  In  a 
slight  ridge  on  the  ^op  of  th-*  head.  Up 
to  that  time  John  was  a  normal  child. 
Then  the  tumor  ossified,  the  ridge  on 
his  scalp  grew  until  it  protruded  like 
a  hen's  egg,  and  his  character  changed. 
He  became  morose  and  restless,  stam- 
mered when  he  attempted  to  speak. 
often  threw  himself  on  the  floor, 
screaming  and  kicking,  and  attacked 
those  who  came  near  him.  Frequently 
his  parents  had  to  tie  his  hands  to- 
gether so  that  he  could  not  beat  his 
head  with  s'tones. 

John!  began  to  see  double.  He  fre- 
quently walked  directly  away  from  the 
object  he  wished  to  reach.  Then  his 
sight  became  dim,  and  after  about  three 
months  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  alto- 
gether. 

Specialists  Balked  at  Task. 
Six  months  ago  the  Galicks  decided 
to  take  their  son  to  a  surgeon.  But 
Philadelphia  specialists  to  whom  the 
mother  v/as  recommended  refused  to  at- 
tempt an  operation.  i9he  met  similar  re- 
fusals, she  says,  in  several  hospitals  in 
this  olty. 


When  ahe  called  on  Dr.  Hl'okoy  two 
weeks  ag^o  he  told  her  th«  boy'a  case 
was  out  of  his  scope,  but  advised  her 
to  call  at  the  West  Side  Oerman  DIs- 
[pensary.  There  Dr.  Walsoheld  im- 
pressed on  the  mother  the  danger  that 
attended  such  an  operation-  She  waa 
tvilling  to  let  her  child  run  the  risk;  so 
tlTe  operation  was  performed. 

Almo&t  as  soon  as  the  youngster  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  anaes- 
thetic an  improvement  in  his  condition 
became  plain.  He  was  quiet  and  slept 
well,  something  he  had  not  done  for 
three  years.  Within  forty-eig^ht  hours 
his  nervous  twitohings  disappeared,  and 
when  he  spoke  It  was  without  stutter- 
ing. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation, 
when  John  awoke  In  the  morning,  he 
gave  a  glad  cry. 

"It's  daylight;  I  can  see  it!" 

Conld  See  Candle  Flame, 
On  the  following  day,  in  a  darkened 
room,  a  series  of  tests  were  performed 
that  sihowed  that  the  boy  was  Indeed 
on  the  way  to  complete  recovery  of 
eight.  He  told  when  a  candle  was 
placed  before  his  fdoe,  when  It  was 
taken  away  and  wtoen  it  waiS  blown  out. 
Now,  in  addition  to  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  darkness  and  light, 
he  can  follow  with  his  fingers  the  out- 
Jdnes  of  large  objects  held  before  him 
in  a  well  lighted  room,  although  he  Is 
unable  to  distinguish  color, 

Dr,  Walsdheid  said  yesterday  to  a  re- 
ponter: 

"Yes,  I  performed  the  ^operation.  It 
was  suocescful,  as  auccessful  as  I  hoped 
It  would  be.    That'a  all  I  can  tell  you." 

"Will  the  child's  recovery  be  com- 
plete?" he  was  asked. 

"I  Ihope  so." 

"How  soon  win  he  reoovdr  his  sight?" 

"That  depends  on  Providence." 

"In  six  months?" 

"Maybe.    Good  day." 

The  Galicks  are  staying  witih  relatives 
on  We«t  Tenth  street.  ^^^ 
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GRAFTS  NEW  CORNEA 
ON  BLIND  MAN'S  EYE 

Dr,  Magitot  of  Paris  Tells   of 
"^^uccessful  Operation 


KEENINTEREST  IN  METHODS 


Prominent  Surgeon  Expresses  Entire 

Confidence  That  Grafting  of  Limbs 

Will  Soon  be  Common. 


Badness  caj^yi^fiby  the  frequent  and 
hitheu'Cl '"i'llUl^ible  disease  of  cornea, 
wliich  rendei«  that  part  of  the  eye 
opaque,    can  now    be      cured.     The     an- 

i  nouncement  of  the  first  cure,  performed 
on  a  liuman  being  by  grafting;  on  the 
diseased  part  of  the  eye  part  of  a 
healtliy  cornea,  belongiui;  to  another 
man's  eye,  was  made  last  week  by  Dr. 
Magitot  at  the  French  Academy  of 
Science  at  Philadelphia  where  it 
aroused  greatest  interest,  says  the  Is. 
Y.  Times. 

For  a  long  time  Dr.  Magitot  has  been 
experimenting  on  animals,  but  he  never 
achieved  a  complete  success.  About 
seven  months  ago  the  doctor  tried  an 
experiment  with  a  human  cornea,  taken 
from  an  eye,  Avhich  though  diseased 
preserved  enough  surface  intact  to  en- 
able him  to  make  nse  of  it.  He  was 
able  to  presecve  the  cornea  without  its 
losing  vitality,  and  tlien  trausfei-red 
part  of  it  to  the  eye  of  a  young  man, 
who  had   lAst  his  sight   through  las   eye 

J^ftT^ng    been    scorched    with    quicklimo. 


The  grafted  part  adhered  and  aftei^ 
a  few  days  Dr.  Ma^itot  was  able  to 
state,  the  new  part  of  the  cornea  was 
quite  clear  and,  as  it  were,  opened  a 
little  window  in  the  darkness  of  the 
patient's  eye.  The  younsj  man,  who 
was  formerly  completely  blind,  was  able 
to  walk  alone  and  generally  find  his 
way  about  without  aid  after  four  weeks. 

Experiments  in  human  grafting  are 
Et  present  being  carried  out  in  Paris 
most  earnestly  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing the  progress.  The  New  York  Times 
correspondent  saw  one  of  the  foremost 
Burgeone  of  Paris,  who  gave  some  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  advance 
made  in  the  last  12  months. 

"I  have  no  donbt,"  he  said,  "that. the 
time  is  not  far  off  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  graft  a  finger,  an  arm,  or  any 
Other  human  limb  successfully  and  with- 
out danger.  That  .  such  operations  are 
Xwssibie  has  already  been  proved  in 
America  by  the  experiment  carried  out 
on  animals  Tjy  Dr.  Carrel  of  the  Ilocke- 
feller  institute,  and  here  by  those  of 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
but  as  far  as  experiments  on  a  human 
being  are  concerned,  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  what   I  call   success. 

"To  my  mind  it  is  absolutely  useless 
to  graft  a  limb  which  its  new  possessor 
cannot  readily  use.  We  should  have 
achieved  this  already,  had  we  had  at 
our  dispoeal  as  many  human  limbs  as 
we  have  animal  ones. 

"Bnt  the  law  is  very  strict  here,  and 
no  one  can  touch  a  corpse  under  any 
circumstances.  We  are  therefore 
obliged  to  await  the  few  and  far  be- 
tween chances,  when,  after  amputating 
a  patient's  limb,  he  consents  to  let  his 
surgeon    take   the   severed   limb. 

^'I  was  able  to  obtain  a  finger  some 
weeks  ago,  and  I  grafted  it  on  a  vio- 
linist, who  had  tosit  the  second  finger  of 
his  left  hand  and  was  therefore  unable 
to  play.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as 
if  the  operation  would  turn  out  success- 
fully, but  then  the  second  and  third 
phalanges  dried  np  and  I  had  to  ampu- 
tate it  again,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
l^rafting  had  been  partly  sftccessful,  that^ 
IS  as  far  as  the  whole  of  the  first 
phalanx.  | 

"I  am  Ro  convinced  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  new  branch  of  surgery," 
concluded  the  doctor,  "that  I  keep  in 
close  touch  with  those  of  my  patients 
who  have  been  amputated  and  who  are 
anxious  to  have  a  new  limb  grafted. 
They  telephone  me  twice  a  day  in  order 
that  they  may  be  ready  for  an  operation 
in  case  I  succeed  in  procuring  a  fresh 
limb,  capable  of  repla.cing  the  qn^ 
^ave  lost." 
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Operation  Restores  Sight 

to  Man  Blind  Six  Years 


Charles  Eastman  Tries  in  Vain  to  Express  His  Joy — 'Tm 

Goirig  Sightseeing/'    He  Cries,    as   He 

Leaves  Hospital. 

After  being  blind  for  six  years,  Charlea 
Eastman,  of  No.  75  West  End  avenue.  Is 
able  to  see  again  through  a  delicate  opera- 
tion on  One  of  his  eyes  by  Dr.  O.  Schlmer 
in  the  German  Hospital.  Mr.  Eastman  was 
discharged  from  the  German  Hospital  yes- 
terday, and  was  able  to  maJce  his  way 
alone  for  the  first  time  In  six  years.  He 
marvelled  at  his  restored  sight,  and  went 
about  the  city  yesterday  distinguishing 
objects  and  colors  and  naming  them  to 
those  of  his  family  who  accompanied  him. 

Hdfl  eight  Is  restored  in  only  one  eye,  and 
while  Mr.  Eastman  cannot  yet  see  -to  read 
or  write,  he  Is  able  to  tell  various  colors 
and  can  dilstinguish  objects  with  ease. 
But  the  real  sensation  of  the  cure  was 
when  ih€  read  the  time  on  the  face  of  a 
simall  watch, 

"It  is  a  miracle!"  exclaimed  the  man  who 
•had  been  in  the  dark  ao  long.  "I  never 
exjieoted  to  see  the  light  again,  and  now  I 
can  read  large  print  ^  and  I  feel  certain 
that  in  tlm«  I  ahall  be  able  to  read  almost 
OS  well  as  I  ever  could.  Th©  first  thing 
that  I  am  going  to  do  Is  to  make  a  sight- 
seeing tour  around  New  York.  The  wihole 
trouble  is  that  I  want  to  go  to  all  the 
theatres  and  s^e  too  much  at  once,  and  1 
am  told  by  ray  physician  that  I  must  be 
careful  not  to  strain  my  good  ey©  befoi-^ 
it  has  fully  recovered  Its  sU'engtlj  after 
the  operation." 

The  operation,  according  to  the  physi- 
ciai'S  at  the  German  Hospital,  was  iri- 
dectomy. It  entailed  the  removal  of  a  part 
of  the  Iris,  and  in  this  case  was  successful 
even  beyond  the  hopes  of  either  the  sur- 
geons or  the  patient.  It  has  not  beea  de- 
cided whether  it  will  be  well  to  attempt 
the  operation  on  the  left  eye,  which  Is  still 
blind.     The   patient    will   be   permitted    to 


regain   his  strength  and  the  HflM  Sy*' W 

recover  entirely  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  restore  the  sight  of  the  other  eye. 
"If  a  man  wants  to  appreciate  the  vaJue 
of  his  sight,"  declared  Mr.  Eastman  last 
night,  "let  him  be  blind  for  several  years 
and  then  iiave  his  sight  restored.  To  see: 
the  light  once  more  and  to  recognize  the 
persons  whose  voices  one  has  heard  and 
known  for  years,  le  to  be  born  again." 


/  Grafting  a  Cornea  on  a  Blind  Eye.— Dr.  Magitbt  has 
been  eiii^aged  upon  interesting  work  at  Paris  in  tlie 
way  of  grafting  of  the  human  cornea  upon  the  eye  of  a 
blind  ^nan.  |^  j'oung  man  of  fifteen  years  had  almost 
lost^^lie  sight  of  one  eye  from  a  burn  hy  quick  lime,  and 
an  opaque  \uyer  covered  all  over  the  cornea  so  that  all 
light  was  cut  off  from  the  retina.  Seven  months  ago 
Dr.  Magitot  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  opaque  tissue  an 
opening  of  about  1/5  inch  square  and  then  fitted  in  a 
miniature  window  pane  in  the  shape  of  a  square  piece 
of  transparent  cornea.  This  he  had  taken  from  the 
eye  of  another  person  eight  days  before.  The  tissues 
joined  up  completely  about  a  week  after,  and  the  per- 
son thus  partially  recovered  his  sight..  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  piece  of  cornea  was  preserved  in  the 
living  state  before  the  grafting  process  according  to  aj 
method  similar  to  the  one  followed  in  America  by  Dr 
Carrel. 


Bosi:or\,     VY\c^ss..   Post. 


Kye  Grafting  Next 

-•-  . , 

Surgical  Marvel  Expected 

f   \^  — - — ^ 

Tl  believe  we  shall  yet  he  able  to 

remove  parts  of  the  eye  from  one 

person  and  graf\t  them  on  another, 

er  at  least  transfer  them  from  an 

lynimal   to   a    human   being,   in    the 

same    manner    that    skin    is    now 

grafted. 

"I  suppose  that  rabbits,  or  per- 
haps pigs,  will  prove  best  for  \this 
purpose.  The  eye  of  the  pig  is 
more  like  the  human  eye  than  that 
cf  any  other  animal. 

"I  think  the  time  is  coming  when 
there  will  be  less  than  a  third  of 
the   blindness  uie   have   now." — Dr. 


11    would    be    rather     strange     to     go 

Kound   with   a   pig's   eye   In   your  head. 
It  that  one  Is  liable   in   the  future   to 

have  his  eye,  or  rather  the  outer  sur- 
face or  cornea  of  his  eye,  replaced  by 
that  of  a  pig  or  other  animal,  is  the  be- 
lief of  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Harris,  one  of 
Boston's   leading   eye-specialists. 

"Grafting  the  cornea  of  the  eye  has 
been  attempted,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "and, 
It  is  said,  with  some  success.  A  case  Is 
cited  In  Germany  where  the  entire  cor- 
nea of  an  eye  was  grafted,  enabling 
sight  to  be  restored  temporarily  to  a 
formerly  blind  eye." 

This  Is  only  one  of  the  remarkable 
cases  of  eyesight  wonderfully  restored 
by  virtue  of  modern  sclentiflc  methods  of 
treatment. 

Case    In    Maiden 

Another  case  still,  whloh,  although  It 
was  not  the  result  of  sclentlflo  treat- 
ment, oflfers  much  Interest  to  sclentiflc 
research,  occurred  recently  In  Maiden.  It 
leiJL,  tM^-.oj?-  -Mortlnaer    Harrington,     79 . 


yegyold>  who.  6h  hlB"deathb»a,  had  Mill 

sight  restored  to  him,  after  having  beenj 
blind  for  10  years. 

Eight  years  ago  Harrington's  rj^  iv^    "■' 
gan    to   fall.     A   few   months   later   dark- 
ness closed  In.     From  that  day  until  the 
moment  when  vision  returned,  he  prayed 
that  a  miracle  might  be  performed. 

During  the  last  weeks  he  had  failed 
rapidly.  Those  near  him  knew  that 
death  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 
His  lips  moved  ceaselessly.  Suddenly 
he  half  sat  up  In  bed  and  cried,  quaver- 
ingly,   but  joyously: 

"I  see!     I    see!" 

The  family,  startled,  gathered  around. 
He  recognized  them  one  by  one.  The 
news  spread  through  the  neighborhood 
and    old    friends    came    In. 

The  sands  of  life  were  running  fast. 
The  respite  from  blindness  was  brief. 
The  dying  man  retained  consciousness 
until   the   last 

"I  have  seen  you  all  once  more,**  were 
his   last  words. 

Dr.  Harris,  In  speaking  of  thl»  case, 
declared  that  It  was  not  at  all  Impossi- 
ble   for   such   a   thing   to    happen. 

"It  might,"  he  saald,  "have  happened 
that  the  blindness  ^was  due  to  a  Tiemor- 
rhase.  This  he-.r  rhr-.^s  n-,irh;:  l'.;-;ve  Cu- 
structed  the  man's  vision  until  very  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  then  have 
cleared  away  before  a  second  hemor- 
rhage began,  this  latter  doubtless  be- 
ing too  much  for  his  system  to  with- 
stand. 

'But  I  expect  that  before  long  recov- 
ery of  sight  by  the  blind  will  seem  less 
miraculous  than  It  does  at  present.  Sci- 
ence Is  advancing  so  rapidly  that  we 
may  predict  wonderful  things  along  this 
line    within    the    next    few    years. 

"I  do  not  doubt  but  that  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  there  will  be  ex- 
tremely little  blindness— or  at  least,  that 
there  will  be  very  little  excuse  for  blind- 
ness when  precautions  are  taken  at  the 
proper    time. 

"Even  now,  In  fact,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  of  blindness  In  early 
Infancy  could  be  cured  If  drops— an  antl- 
Beptlc— were  placed  In  the  eye  Immedi- 
ately  after  birth. 

"But  far  more  remarkable  things  than 
this  will  be  done,  and  are  being  done 
even  now.  It  Is  probably  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
graft  the  cornea  of  an  eye  just  a«  we 
now  graft  skin.  The  cornea  is,  In  faot, 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  epl- 
•.■;--;rm!S;   cr  rlcin. 

The  lens  Is  placed  well  within  the  eye 
Itself.  The  cornea  is  a  tough  membrane 
which  Is  placed  in  front  of  this  lens  as 
a  means  of  protection. 


* 


"Now,  In  many  cass  of  adult  blind- 
ness, the  trouble  Is  merely  the  opacity 
of  this  covering-  surface.  The  retina, 
the  iris,  the  lens,  the  muscles— all  the 
machinery  of  the  eye— are  all  right,  and 
vision  would  be  Insured  If  we  could  only 
do   away  with   this   opaque  cover. 

"And  so,  if  we  could  get  a  substitute 
for  this  member,  we  should  be  able  to 
restore  vision  to  countless  numbers  of 
persona.  .,^A 

Subjects  for  Qrafting 

"Of  course  it  would  be  hard  to  And' 
anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  sacrlflcej^ 
his  sight  in  order  that  another  person's 
sight  might  be  restored.  So  It  would  not 
be  feasible  to  try  to  obtain  corneas  from 
human  beings;,  except  that  It  Is  perhaps 
possible  that  the  cornea  removed  from  a 
body  Immediately  after  death  could  suc- 
cessfully  be    engrafted. 

"But  we  might  use  the  corneas  of  ani- 
mals. The  member  Is  elastic,  so  that  a 
difference  In  curvature  would  not  be  an 
obstacle.  The  cornea  of  a  rabbit  might 
perhaps   be   used.    That   of  the   big  moi'e 

nearly  approaches  the  cornea  of  a  hu- 
man being  than  the  cornea  of  any  other 
animal,  and  might  perhaps  be  found 
better. 

Use  of  Electricity 

"Another  way  by  which  blindness  can 
be  cured  is  by  the  use  of  electricity. 
There  are  a  good  many  cases  on  record 
In  which  electricity  has  worked  wonders 
with  the  eyes.  By  the  use  of  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  pole 
which  tends  to  make  solids  dissolve,  we 
are  able  to  treat  many  cases  of  harden- 
ing of  various  sorts,  which  are  at  the 
root  of  many  eye  ills,  such  as  iritis,  cat- 
aract,  and  atrophy  of   the  optic  nerve.    , 

"Then,  too,  I  believe  that  electrical 
treatment  In  connection  with  pneumo 
massage  is  the  coming  method  for  treat- 
ing near-sightedness,  far-sightedness, 
astigmatism,  and  many  other  conditions 
existing  in  the  eye.  This  treatment,  in 
oontradistictlon  to  the  prescribing  of 
glasses  to  offset  the  defects  of  the  eye, 
will  stimulate  the  organ  to  remedy  its 
own  defects  by  natural  means.  The  mas- 
sage has  an  effect  analogous  to  that  of 
massage  of  the  body.  It  Is  a  decided 
tonic. 

"Pataract  is  a  condition  which  is  csptH 
.;  •  .J  amenable  lo  electiichl  tieatment.' 
Another  important  use  for  flectrlcity  is 
in  the  treatment  of  children's  e^'e 
troubles.  The  present  way  of  treating 
children  is  generally  to  prescribe  glasses. 
Bi^t  if  we  could  treat  tlie  case  at  an 
early  stage  many  n  child  now  wearing 
glasses    could    discard    them    altogether.  ' 


.'  Dr.  Harris  is  one  of  the  pioneers  rn 
the  use  of  electricity  for  treatment  of 
ey-3  diseases.  Much  of  tlie  electrical  ap- 
paratus used  by  him  is  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Dr.  Harris  is  said  to  liave  one 
of  the  larpest  practices  of  any  eye  vSpe- 
cialist  in  Boston.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
tlie  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  has 
effected   many   -wonderful    cures. 
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rXIND JIMS.  SIGHT  RESTORED 


Pisco  of   cVrnea    From    Dead   Animal, 
Trav^piaued,   Is   Hailed  as  Tri- 
^**\  i  J    un^h  of  Surgery. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an 
r  ounces  the  success  of  an  operation 

•  ri   a   blind   man,     performed'     seven 

•  lonths    ago    and    watched    carefullj 
*.ver  since. 

A  workman  had  an  eye  burned  bj 
quicklime,  so  that  the  cornea  had  be 
.  3me  opaque.     It  has    long  been   the 

•  ream  of  scientists  to  transplant  tht 
«  nrnea  from  animals  to  man,  but  so  fai 

lis  has  been  tried  without  success. 
This   transparent   cornea   is   one  ol 
■  le  most  delicate  parts  of  the  humar 

•  r^anism.     Very  soon  after  death,  oi 
fter  the  removal  of  the  eye  from  h 

'.  zing  person,  for  that  matter,  it  be 
'  omes  opaque  and  begins  to  break  up 

But  M.  Magitot  has  found  a  way  tcj 
:  reserve  its  transparency.  In  the  cas«i 
:  1  question  it  had  been  kept  a  weei 
1  efore  a  piece  of  it  was  fitted  into  th< 
<  epression  made  by  removing  a  quar 
'  ar-inch  square  section  of  the  corn^*^ 
t  f  the  blind  man's  eye. 

Now,  after  seven  months'  observa 
^.  Ion  by  the  surgeon,  the  eye  Is  pro 
);Ounced  well,  and  he  can  se«  with  11 
— dimly,  it  is  true,  but  still  he  sees. 


BLIND  MAN  MAY  USE 
i^NIFE  AS  A  SURGEON 


Jacob  W.  Bolotin  Takes  State 

Examination  for  License 

as  Physician. 


FINGERS     ARE     HIS     EYES 


Says  He  Can  Do  by  Sound  and 

Feeling  All  Others  Do 

by  Sight. 


Surgical  operations  may  be  performed  by 
a  blind  man  if  Jacob  W.  Bolotin  today  suc- 
Iceeds  In  passing  the  examination  for  a 
physician's  license,  which  he  is  taking  be- 
fore the  state  board  of  medical  examiners 
at  the  Coliseum.  Up  to  the  present  he  has 
met  every  test  that  has  been  given  him, 
And  the  examiners  believe  he  will  qualify 
and  become  the  first  blind  medical  prac- 
titioner in  the  State  of  Illinois, 

Bolotin,  although  blind  from  his  infancy, 
will  complete  a  course  In  medicine  In  the 
Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
this  month.  He  says  he  has  faculties  that 
equip  him  for  his  particular  branch  of  prac- 
tice even  better  than  the  average  physician. 
THINrfS   IT   NOT    REMARKABLE. 

"A  blind  phj'sician!"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  yesterdgiy  after  he  had  finished  dictat- 
ing his  answer  to  the  final  question  of,, the 
examination  paper.  "Well,  is  there  anything 
ISO   remarltable   about   It?     Because   a  man 


hasn't  eyes  is  It  any  sl&n  that  he  hasn't  any| 
brains?  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  world 
aJid  the  blind  man.  All  the  blind  man  asksi 
is  fair, play.  Give  him  an  equal  chance, 
without  prejudice  and  he  generally  manages} 
to  hold  his  own  with  his  more  fortunate 
brother. 

"They  laughed  at  me  when  I  asked  for  a 
chart,  and  said  that  I  was  going  in  the  reg- 
ular class  for  disssecting.  But  there  wasn't 
a  nerve,  a  sinew,  a  vein,  an  artery,  a  tissue, 
that  the  eye  could  behold,  but  I  'lould  feelj 
with  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  My  fingers  are: 
good  eyes.  With  them  I  can  detect  pulsa-( 
tions,  irritations  and  temperatures  instantly,  i 
My  ears  are  keen  to  every,  little  sound 
within  the  human  body.'  They  tell  me  un-' 
questionably  and  promptly  when  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  heart  or  digestive  organ  is, 
not  running  smoothly.  Or  if  there  is  a  catchi 
or  obstruction  in  the  lungs  niy  cars  tell  me! 
immediately  what  is  the  cause,  and  then  I 
know  what  to  do. 

FINDS    W(*RK    INTERESTING. 

"It  was  interesting  work — the  study  of 
anatomy.  I  am  to  specialize  in  heart  and  i 
lung  disorders,  and  am  sure  that  I  shall 
succeed,  for  already  I  have  been  practicing 
as  assistant  in  the  Chicago  Municipal  Tu- 
berculosis  Sanitarium." 

Dr.  James  A.  Egan,  secretary  and  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  state  board  of  health,  has  i 
taken  a  special  interest  in  Bolotin. 

"According  to  my  recollection,"  said  Dr. 
Egan,  "lie  is  the  first  man,  totally  blind,  who 
has  ever  taken  the  state  board  examination.  < 
I  have  glanced  at  his  papers,  and  his  treat-' 
ment  of  the  different  questions  has  certainly^ 
teen  masterly." 

Bolotin  was  born  in  Chicago  twenty-four 
years  ago.  His  parents  were  poor  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Jacksonville.  He  finished  his  education 
there  about  eight  years  ago.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  physician,  but  was  discouraged 
both  because  of  his  blindness  and  because 
he  had  no  financial  resources. 

One  day  a  woman  came  to  his  house  sell- 
ing matches.  He  said  he  would  sell 
matches.  He  made  3  cents  the  first  day, 
V4  cents  the  first  week,  and  after  that,  he 
says,  he  never  made  less  than  $3  a  day. 
Last  year  he  went  out  on  the  road  selling 
typewriters  and  made  nearly  enough  to 
cajrry  him  through  his  last  year  of  college., 
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"lye   ffS^flg  I  Operation    Performed 

.  £esfores  Si«it  When  Hope  Was 

Gone. 

Blind  for  seven  yeara,  his  case  given 
ui>  an  hopc^less,  Owen  HaiTiH,  a  machiU' 
ist,  is  ut  tlie  iMedieo-Chiriirgieal  Hospi- 
tal in  Pliiludelphia,  the  other  day,  his 
sight  restovc'<l  by  one  of  the  most  daring 
oimrations  ever  attempted,  'iiie  tit;siies 
iTom  tiie^^ye  of  anotbor  man  were  graft- 
ed on  the  eye  of  Harris, 

Harris  lost  tho  sight  ef  both  eyes 
when  tliey  were  biu-ned  in  a  flareback 
from  the  fnrnnce  in  the  shop  in  which 
he  was  workini?,  Following  the  acci- 
dent the  eyeball  had  or.ly  a  glazed  white 
surface.     It   was  ])redicted  he   woiild  be 

iblinrl  for  iife. 

Six  months  ago  Harris  went  to  the 
Medico-Ohinirglca]   Hos^jital.     It  was  ar- 

'  ranged  that  when  a  patient  comes  to  the 

!  hospital  v^ith  an  eye  so  badly  injured 
that  it  had  to  be  removed  Harris  would 
l»e  summoned.  On  May  31  a  imtiei^  ar- 
rived.    His  eye  had  been  punctured. 

Before  it  was  taken  out  Harris  was 
summoned  and  was  placed  on  the  operat- 
ing table  near  the  man  whore  vye  had 
to"  be  removed.     The  eye  was  taken  from 

\tkQ  iiijured  U"^^  ueitb  ^^  esj-ebaU  was 
stripped  of  the  tissues  and^  these  were 
placed  over  the  sightless  pupils  of  Havi-ie. 
The  eye  upoti  which  the  experiment 
was  ti-ied  was  bandaged  xip  ancf  he  was 
kept  in  a  dark  room  tor  eight  da/s.  On 
tlie  ninth  day  the  bandage  was  removed 
and  Harris  could  see  a  little  from  the 
eye  operated  upon. 

Harris  still  is  at  t'ne  hospital  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  anotlier  ptitient  who  must 
lose  an  eye.  When  this  patient  arrives 
an  operation  upon  the  second  eye  will  be 

'performed,  ana  the  doctors  think  Har- 
ris will  tnen  be  able  to  see  about  as 
well  as  he  ever  did. 
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MAY  HEr>  raE  BlilND.  ^ 

;  Consideral?le  interest  has  been 
;6roused  among  scientific  men  in  Eng- 
land by  the  exhibition  in  London  of 
the  octophone,  the  new  invention 
which  mal<es  light  audible.  The  ma- 
chine is  so  sensitive  that  even  arti- 
f-cial  light  makes  a  record  and  the 
Bunlight  produces  a  regular  roar.  It 
might  be  considered  that  the  inven- 
tion is  more  interesting  than  useful. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  just  what 
It  will  do   for  the  human  race.  ' 

Experiments  with  the  apparatusi 
have  enabled  a  totally  blind  man  to; 
find  a  window  and  he  could  also  tell 
?7hen  anyone  passed  between  him  and 
the  light,  on  account  of  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  sound.  That  experiment 
has  indicated  that  there  are  possibil- 
ities of  helpfulness  to  the  blind  In  the 
octophone  that  are  worth  the  effort 
of  developing. 

If  any  class  of  persons  deserve 
sympathy  It  is  those  who  are  sight- 
less. A  great  deal  has  already  been  I 
done  for  them,  but  they  still  miss  soi 
many  of  the  real  pleasures  of  life! 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  too  much  be-| 
ing  attempted  in  their  behalf. 


brifihtaors  intio   the  life  of  ^  yjuac  ^^o^»a  of  A^heville 
NO-  nisi=  •^}il3  Cam  ron  p  inusio   teecher*     S5ie  hsfi 
beeii  r^lind  froo  birth-     An  oculirt  found   Uu^t   tho 
pupil?  of  her  eyes  vere  covered  by  opaque  membreaea  w 
hich  proveuteci  vision  enU  t;he  opeJ^tion  contitted 
only  in  n»ld.nc  apertures  or  winuowt*  in  &he  mer^renes 
to  rll  ,v;  li^ht  uo  2»oach  Che  pupilfi^     Ag  soona  s  the 
effoctc  of  the  aneethotic  usee'  locally  dieeppeered 
si^Jit  cene  to    -he  ^ounc^  women* 
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:hild,  like  father, 
1    born  with  cataracts 


lye    Troubles    of    This    Kind    Not 
',  Say  Physicians. 


HlAjjta^ 

mgenftal  catar 


Congenftal  cataracts  are  not  hereditary,, 
physicians  say.  Perhaps  not.  but  physi- 
cians can  say  that  the  exception  proves 
the  rule.  Thirty  years  ago,  James 
Bvray  was  operated  upon  at  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital  for  the  removal  of  con- 
genital cataracts  that  were  on  his  eyes 
at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Cataracts  form 
usually  later  in  life,  but  the  case  of  Ev-^ 
ray  was  an  exception. 

The  operation  was  successfully  per-- 
formed  and  the  cataract  removed,  re- 
storing the  sight,  although  Evray  was 
obliged  to  wear  glasses  after  the  opera- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  the  lens  which 
is  cut  out  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when 
the  cataract  is  removed  has  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  artificial  substitute,  the 
eyeglass.  Shortly  after  having  the  cata- 
ract removed  Evray  and  his  wife  moved 
to  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  about  six  years  ago 
twins  were  born  to  his  wife.  One  of  the 
children,  a  girl,  Vera,  was  bom  blind/ 
She  had  Inherited  the  disease  from  her 
father  and  was  afflicted  with  congenital 
cataract. 

An  operation  similar  to  the  one  per- 
formed on  her  father  was  performed  on 
the  little  girl  yesterday  and  it  Is  thought 
she  will  be  able  to  see,  although,  like 
every  other  patient  afflicted  with  the 
cataracts,  she  will  be  obliged  to  wear 
glasses.  The  father  of  the  little  girl  now- 
has  almost  normal  vision.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Murray,  of  Sayre,  who  performed  the 
operation  on  the  girl,  says  that  she 
should  be  blessed  with  a  vision  as  irood 
as  her  father's  before  she  reaches  wom- 
anhood. 

The  physicians  at  the  WIllp  Hospital, 
where  the  operation  on  the  father  was 
performed  thirty  years  ago,  said  yester- 
day that  they  had  heard  of  cases  where 
congenital  cataracts  were  Inherited  be- 
fore, but  that  this  particular  case  Is  a 
very  interesting  one,  as  such  a  thing  as 
the  disease  being  hereditary  occurs  so 
infrequently  as  to  be  almost  a  phenome- 
I  non. 
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Dr.  William  W.  Speakman  Addresses 
■>J>  Homeopathic   Association.  I 

^t  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Homeopathic  Association  being 
held  at  Stroudsburg.  among  the  speak- 
ers was  Dr.  William  W.  Speakman.  of 
Swartlimore.  a  West  Chester  boy.  and 
son-in-la\^-  of  Jonathan  Travilla,  of  North 
■^^'alnut  street. 

Dr.  Speakman  is  professor  of  ophthal- 
molog3^  at  Hahnemann  College,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  spoke  of  a  remarkable 
scries  of  cases  in  Tvhicli  blindness  caus- 
ed by  various  eye  diseases  was  cured  by 
the  most  remarkable  operations  ever 
knoT\n  in  the  scientific  world.  The  speak- 
er said  by  a  very  intricate  operation  he 
restored  the  vision  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  blind  for  fifteen  years.  Another 
woman  was  not  only  blind,  but  also  un- 
able to  turn  her  eyeball  downward  be- 
cause of  a  pecuJiar  muse  ilar  affection. 
She  was  also  restored  to  a  normal  con- 
dition by  him.  Noa  only  the  blindnees 
was  cured,  but  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
were  bi-ougiit  around  all  rights'  . 
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Girl  Born  Blind  Is 
Cured  by  H^pBotism 

sj^t-^l  Cahlc  to  New  York  American. 

IcBfidon.  Oct.  8. — A- cure  of  blindness  i 
by  hypnotism  is  claimed  by  Alexanderj 
Erskine  in  a  lecture  before  the  Inter- 1 
national  Club   for  Psychical  Research  i 

A  young  London  girl,  Gertrude 
Yates,  was  born  blind,  but  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  eye  was  intact.  Shej 
merely  lacked  the  will  power  to  trans-; 
mlt  to  the  brain  objects  reflected  on| 
the  retina.  This  deficiency  was  sup- 
plied by  the  hypnotist  lecturer,  who 
produced  the  girl  on  the  platform  andi 
showed  she  possessed  the  faculty  of! 
sight.  I 
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MANY  CHIlIfflEB- 
HAl^EYE  DEFECTS 

Health    Bureau    Finds    74    Per 

Cent,   of  School    Pupils   in 

Some  Degree  Abnormal. 


NEED    FOR    GREAT     CAUTION 


Out  of  5000  dhildrein  examined  in  thia 
city  for  defective  vision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Charities.  3695,  or  74 
per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  backward 
pupils  or  above  the  normal  age  for  the 
school  grade  in  which  they  were,  accord-; 
ing  to  Doctor  Neff,  in  his  weekly  bulletin, 
itisued  yetiterday.  'i 

The  Director  used  these  figures  as  a 
text  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  adopt- 
ing precautionary  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  impairment  of 
vision  from  accidente,  diseases,  defects 
and  abuse  of  the  eyes.  This,  he  said,  is 
especially  needful  with  regard  to  children, 
as  the  figures  show  that  poor  eyesight  is 
cniefly  responeible  for  poor  work  at 
school. 

Doctor  Neff  said  that  the  importance  of 
Buch  a  movement  had  long  'been  recog- 
nized, and  was  brougiht  forward  prom- 
inently by  the  action  of  the  State  'Med- 
ical Society  at  Scranton  recently,  when 
that  body  appointed  a  committee  to  or- 
ganize for  the  conservation  of  the  vision. 
The  Department  of  Health  and  Char- 
ities has  been  maintaining  an  eye  dis- 
pensary, at  whic^h  school  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  pay  are  given 
treatment  for  eye  diseases. 

"Justification  for  the  establishment  of 
our  Division  of  Ophthalmology,''  Dootor 
Neff  said,  "is  found  In  the  figures  quoted 
aind  In  the  fajct  that  90  per  cent,  of  these 
defective,  backward  children,  made  so  by 
eye  troubles,  etart  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance to  their  position  with  the  normal 
child  as  soon  as  they  are  properly  fitted 
with  glasses." 

REPORT  OP  WORK  DONE. 

"Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  work 
done  In  the  Division  of  Ophthalmology 
during  the  year  1911  and  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  present  year: 


"There  were  6189  visits  made  'by  school' 
children  and  others  during  1911,  divided  as 
follows: 

"New    oa ses 1881 

"I^xaminations   for    eyeglasses 1749 

"Cases  for  diagnosis 78 

"Kevlsi'ts    2481 

"Total  6189 

"There  were  1556  pairs  of  apeotajcles  fur- 
nished to  pupils  who  were  unable  to  pay 
for  them. 

"During  the  flrst  nine  months  of  the 
present  year  there  have  been  a  total  of 
4906  visits  to  the  eye  dlspeneary,  divided 
as  follows: 

"New  Cases 1775 

••Examinations  for  eyeglasses 1589 

"Cases  for  diagnosis 47 

"Revisits    1495 

"Total  4905 

"There  have  been  furnlslhed  during  this 
pe  riod  1210  pairs  of  glasses  to  pupdls  who 
were-  unable  to  pay  for  them. 

"Parents  .should  give  prompt  attention 
to  any  euggestions  coming  from  the  school 
medical  inspector  regarding  the  condition 
of  their  children's  eyes  or  any  other 
p:nyslcal  defect,  in  order  that  the  child's 
proigre!?.s  in  scihool  or  life  may  not  be  im- 
peded by  any  diseo-se  or  defect  which  can 
be  corrected  or  alleviated  by  proper  treai^ 
raent."  .^^ 
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WAS  TQJALLY  BLINK 


BUT  IS  MADE  TO  SEE 

Rutland  Woman  Came  to  Norlla  Ad- 

am.s   for   Operation   Which 

Was  Swcessful. 


V0\ 


Miss  Ella  'H :  yward  of  RiitTand,  Vt., 
came  to  this  ci.y  September  2i3,  totally 
blind,  and  after  a  mouth's  treatment 
with  Dr.  C.  W.  Wright  she  will  be 
able  to  return  to  her  home  tomorrow 
unaccompanied  and  with  her  eyesight 
com.pletely  restored. 

The  day  following  her  arrival  in 
this   city  she   was  operated   uifon  for 


cataract  of  the  left  eye,  with  which 
she  has  suffered  for  the  past  six 
years.  It  was  an  exceptionally  deli- 
cate case,  and  one  which  few  doctors 
cared  to  ris-t  undertaking,  but  Dr. 
Wright  shoAT  ed  no  hesitancy  and  as  a 
result  the  operation  was  most  success- 
ful. 

A  few  days  ago  he  gave  the  eye  a 
test  for  cataract  glasses,  a  test  which 
is  seldom  given  in  such  a  shcvrt  time 
for  so  grave  a  case,  and  one  which 
the  eye  stood  perfectly.  From  living 
in  a  darkened  room  for  the  past 
month  Miss  Hayward  was  allowed  to 
go  out  in  the  air  today,  and  will  to- 
morrow return  to  her  homie  without 
assistance. 

She  can'.e  to  The  Herald  ofRce  today 
and  asked  that  a  statement  be  made 
showing,  her  appreciation. 
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Blindness  hone, 
Rector  in  Pulpit 

* 

Restoration  of  Sight  Like  Bible  Mira- 
cle, Says  Dr.  Van  de  Water, 
Who  Again  Holds  Service. 


"One  thing  I  knqw,  that,  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  1  see."     Thus  spoke  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  R.  Van  De  Water,  who  is  cele- 
brating also  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as    rector    of    St. 
Andrew's     Episcopal 
Church,     Fifth     ave- 
nue and  12Tth  street,; 
in    the    language    of, 
Scripture,  to  a  lIisR- 
ALD   reporter   yester- 
day.    He  added  that 
the  Bible   stories  of 


.VAN  DEWATER>^ 


PMOTO    t>y    PtR<AL,i 

the  IjJ^^l^eing 
h  e  a  l^(l"""'5?ere  '  no 
greater  miracles  than 
what  he  himself  has 
experienced. 

Dr.  Van  De  Water, 
has  been  blind.    Now! 
he    sees    as    well    as 
he  ever  did.     Yesterday  his  parishioners' 
held  a  special  service  to  rejoice  with  him^ 
and  incidentally  presented  to  him  a  newi 
$10,000  organ   to  show  their  joy   at   the 
restoration  of  their  rector's  sight.     It  was 
the   formal    reopening   of  the   church   for 
the   winter   after  the   installation   of   the 
organ  and  new  choir  stalls.     To  Dr.  Van 
De  Water  was  presented  also  a  new  Ox-i 
ford  Bible. 

One  of  the  happiest  persons  in  the  con- 
gregation was  Dr.  John  A.  Weeks,  of  No. 
46  East  Fifty-seventh  street,  the  eye  spe- 
cialist who  has  cared  for  Dr.  Van  De 
Water  since  he  bec.ame  so  sorely  afflicted, 
three  years  ago. 

Dr.  Weeks  is  a  raeml^er  of  Brick  Pres- 
byjferian  Church,  but  he  said  he  must  be 
prfcent  to  see  if  Dr.  Van  DeWater  could 
refc  the  service  with  his  old  time  ease, 
was  not  disappointed, 
.t  a  Thanksgiving  service  next  Thurs- 
ly  morning  the  rector  will  publicly  pro- 
laim  his  thanks  for  the  restoration  of 
lis  sight.  Next  Sunday  evening  the  Free- 
masons will  attend  a  public  service  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Dr.  Van  De  Water  is, 
grand  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York  State.  -^ 
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BUNinS  YEARS, 
CaSEEAGAIN 


Sight  RestoMcj  Of  an 
Accident. 


Minister  Hit  in  tlie  Eye  liy  a 
Ciiiid's  Missiie. 


Hot   Cloths   Applied   and 
Vision  Returned. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Okla,  Dec  2^A  bit 
of  tinfoil  flipped  from  a  rubber,  band 
by  a  child  is  declared  responsible  for 
the  restoration  of  the  eye  sight  of  Rev 
J.  J.  Rupert,  pastor  of  a  local  church, 
'who  had  been  blind  for  28  years. 

The  missile,  fired  at  random  by  a 
grandchild  of  the  minister,  hit  him  In 
one  of  the  eyes  and  to  alleviate  the 
'pain,  hot  clothes  were  applied.  This  oc- 
curred several  days  ago,  and  when  it 
was  apparent  that  his  sight  was  being 
restored  the  applications  were  con- 
tinued. Practically  normal  vision  re- 
turned today. 

Mrl  Rupert  became  suddenly  blind 
whileVconducting  revival  services  ic 
BirmingHai".  O.  1"  1884.  ,^p.., 
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May  Regain  His  SisKi 
]f\Throu2h  X-Ray  Photo 


X-RAY  PHOTO  OF  LEROY  EUGENE  THORPE,  SHOWING  SHOT  WHICH 
HE  HAS  CARRIED  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS.  ARROW  POINTS  TO  SHOT 
WPIICH   MAKES    HIM   BLIND. 


L  for 
bUtteift^^**^  his  skull,  Leroy  Eugene 
Thorpe  of  Bridgewater,  who  miracu- 
lously escaped  death  after  having  been 
shot  and  then  fiendishly  buried  alive, 
now  looks  forward  with  joyous  hope- 
fulness to  having  his  sight  restored 
by  means  of  the  most  wonderful  X-ray 
P'hotograph  ever  taken. 
I  The  photograph  of  iiS  skull,  which 
indicates    plainlj--    the    location    of    each 


oine  of  the  load  of  buckshot  that  was 
dirlven  into  his  head,  was  taken  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Lille  Burbank  of 
IBridgewater  and  a  congress  of  noted 
surgical  specialists,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Harris  of  Boston,  has 
studied  it  and  declared  there  is  a  poi- 
sibllity  of  restoring  the  sight  by  re- 
moving certain  o£  the  shot  which  are 
cau.sing  pressure  against  the  optic 
nerves. 

When  Thorpe  was  first  injured  his 
mind  became  unbalanced  and  he  was 
helpless.  Gradually,  however,  his  rea- 
son was  restored,  and  for  nine  years 
he  has  been  able  to  make  a  living  as  a 
cobbler. 

J>fow,  with  the  prospect  that  his 
sight  may  be  restored,  he  is  lookingr 
forward  to  the  real  Joy  of  living  and 
'is  ready  and  anxious  to  undergo  the 
[operation  that  will  enable  him  to  see 
I  again. 
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^HOPE  TO  RESTORE  SIGyT.^ 
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Surgeons    Considerii 
L.eroy      Thorpe, 
Hunting  12  Years  Ago. 

EAST  BRIDGEWA^^fr'nTec  9— TjC* 
an  unusual  photograph  taken  recently 
in  Boston  by  the  n6w  stereoscopic; 
method,  Dr  Lily  Owen  Burbank  hopes 
to  restore ,  in  part  the  sight  of  Leroy 
Thorpe  of  this  town.  Mr  Thorpe  waiS' 
accidentally  shot  and  blinded  while  on 
a  hunting  trip  about  12  years  ago.  He 
has  carried  about  40  small  shot  in  his 
head  ever  since.  By  the  X-ray  photo- 
gra4:>h,  the  location  of  most  of  these 
shot  was  determined. 

A  medical  congress,  presided  over  by 
Dr  Samuel  Harris  of  Boston  is  consid- 
ering the  case,  and  an  operation  is  be- 
ing considered  to  remove  some  of  the 
bullets  which  touch  the  optic  nerve  of 
one  eye.  The  fact  that  Mr  Thorpe  can 
distinguish  daylight  from  darkness  is 
regarded  as  favorable  to  the  success  of 
this  operation,  though  the  other  eye 
is   considered   beyond   remedv. 

Mr  Thorpe  at  one  time  lived  in  Brock- 
ton and  later  he  conducted  a  small 
cobbling  shop  in  this  town,  which  his 
blindness  forced  him  to  abandon.  He  is 
able  to  make  his  way  around  town 
without  any  guide  and  is  very  well 
known   Igyere. 
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THINKS  HIS  SIGHT 
WILL  BE  RESTORED 


Leroy  E.  Thorpe,  Blind  Cob- 
bler, Is  Hopefi 


HAS  BEEN  BLIND  SINCE 

SHOT   12   YEARS   AGO 


Works  Each  Day  at  His  Bench  in  East 
Bridgewater. 


Leroy  E.  Thorpe,  known  for  years  I 
as  East  Bridgewater's  blind  cobbler,! 
is  undoubtedly  the  happiest  man  in 
that  town  this  week.  Through  the  ef- 
forts  of  prominent  specialists  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Thorpe  will  regain 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  The  surgeons 
hold  but  little  hope  that  the  other  can 
be  bettered,  as  there  are  two  shot  di-l 
rectly  under  the  optic  nerve.  i 

Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Thorpe  was| 
shot  while  gunning  near  the  sand  pitsi 
in    Holbrook   and    since   the   arjident' 
he  has  been  blind.     Mr.  Thorpe  tells 
the  following  story: 

"I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Dr. 
Lily  Burbank  of  Elmwood  and  Boston. 
I  had  practically  given  up  hope  of 
ever  gaining  even  a  partial  sight 
again,  and  now  I  feel  as  though  I  was 
on  the  right  road  at  last.  The  acci- 
dent happened  12  years  ago  while  I 
^as  gunning  with  Perl^y  Ashley  of 
Holbrook.  The  last  time  that  I  ever 
saw  anything  was  when  I  saw  the  fire 
leave  the  gun  barrel  which  was  point- 
ed directly  at  my  head.  I  not  only 
lost  my  sight,  but  was  also  relieved  of 
135.____.  


"The  following  week  someone  re- 
lieved me  of  my  back  pay  due  at  the 

j  George  E.  Keith  Co.  of  Campello, 
Where  I  had  been  working." 

|:  ^Thprpe  said  that  he  had  hired  the 

;  gun  for  Ashley  to  use  while  gunning. 

j  He  said  that  after  the  shooting  he  was 

'  found  by  the  station  agent  at  Avon. 

i  When  found  Thorpe  was  nearly  com- 
pletely buried  in  sand,  and  only  one 
foot  stuck  out  to  be  seen  by  passers- 

"iSfy.  He  was  hurried  to  the  Brockton 
hospital,  where  it  was  found  that  the 
man  would  be  blind  for  life. 

When  seen  by  a  reporter  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  standing  at  his  cobbling  bench 
worlyng  on  a  pair  of  low  women's 
shoet^,  and  the  work  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  done  by  an  expert  cobbler 
who  had  the  use  of  both  eyes,  Mr. 
Thorpe  said  that  his  case  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Burbank  by  a 
young  woman  who  brought  shoes  for 
him  to  repair,  and  who  is  a  great 
friend  of  Dr.  Burbank.  He  said  that 
he  was  a  member  of  William  McKin- 
ley  camp,  S.  of  V.,  and  that  his  case 
had  been  brought  before  Dr.  Burbank 
jj^  one  of  the  members. 

Since  Mr.  Thorpe  lost  his  sight  he 
has  been  married,    and  now    has  two 


handsome  children,  one  a  little  boy  of] 
4  ana  the  other  a  baby  girl  of  4 
months.  Mr.  Thorpe  takes  great 
pride  in  the  children,  and  when  the 
little  boy  visits  him  at  the  shop  where 
he  works  daily  he  stops  his  work  for 
several  minutes  to  play  with  the  little  i 
fellow.  ^  I 

Dr.  Burbank  said  today  that  if  thoi 
operation  was  performed  on  Mr.  | 
Thorpe,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  its 
iind  that  has  even  been  done  in  the 
vorld.  Dr.  Burbank  took  an  X-ray 
)icture  of  the  man's  skull,  and  said 
hat  39  shot  can  be  plainly  counted. 
Two  of  these  are  directly  under  the 
>ptic  nerve  of  one  eye.  The  optic 
lerve  of  the  other  eye  has  been  sev- 
ared.  The  two  shot  in  the  eye  is 
«vhat  causes  Mr.  Thorpe  to  have  such 
painful  headaches.  Dr.  Burbank  says. 
Several  of  the  shot  can  be  felt  about 
the  man's  head.  They  are  No.  7,  or 
rabbit  shot,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  called 
them.  Several  shot  have  already  been 
removed  from  the  man's  head  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Mr.  Thorpe  said  yes- 
terday afternoon  that  he  had  tried 
doctors  in  several  states,  and  all  had 
told  him  there  was  no  hope  for  him. 
He  said  that  he  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged long  ago  only  for  the  fact 
t*ai  since  the  shooting  he  has  been 
able  to  see  for  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond several  times.  It  is  this  fact  that 
leads  Dr.,  Burbank  to  think  that  there 
was  some  use  still  left  in  the  optic 
nerve. 

There  was  a  consultation  of  sur- 
geons in  Boston  Tuesday  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Thorpe's  case,  but  it  was  decided 
to  wait  until  Friday  and  hold  another 
consultation,  as  there  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  specialists  there  Friday.  Am6ng 
those  interested  in  the  case  is  Dr. 
Cecil  Money,  manager  of  the  Victor 
"l^lectric  Co.,  Boston,  who  wishes  to 
■^ew  the  photographs.  ' 
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Blind  12  Years,  Soon 
May^^Regain  Eyesight 

Bullet  Long  Imbedded    in    Optic 
Nerve  Removed  in  Rare,  Deli- 
cate Operation  on  Brock- 
ton Man 

As  a  result  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  operations  ever  performed 
in  this  State  Leroy  Eugene  Thorpe  of 
Brockton  may  soon  be  able  t.o  see 
again,  after  12  years  of  absolute 
[blindncs^j^  iX'^^  operation,  performed 
[at  the  Commonwealth'  Hospital,  518 
[Commonwealth  aveimc,  consisted  of 
the  removal  of  several  shot  blown  into 
[his  head  while  hunting  years  ago. 

OPTIC   NERVE   CUT 

The     operation     Avas     made     possible, 
itlirough    the   stereo-X-ray   Investigation 
I  of    Dr.    TJly    Owen    Burbank.      A    shot 
[which   had    severed    the    optic   nerve   oL 
the  right  eye  was  removed.     With   this 
;  shot     gone,     it     is     expected     that     the 
I  optic    nerve     of     the    left    ej'e    has    a 
I  chance    to    recover    its    power    an^    re- 
store  the    patient    to    sight.     Of    the    .•?4 
1  shots    that    entered    Mr.    Thorpe's    head. 
I  several      others      were      removed.      One 
i  was      taken      out     simply      because      it 
caused    him    pain    when    he    put    on   his 
hat. 

Mr.    Thorpe    was    known    in    Brockton 

as    "the   blind   cobbler."     His   wife   and 

two    small    children    In     that    city    last 

night   received   wltli   joy   the  news  that 

\  he    had   comfortably    survived   the   dell- 


cate  operation,  invofvfng  regions  m  tne 

vicinity  of  the  brain,  and  that  he  was 
practically  certain  to  be  relieved  of  the 
dreadful  headaches  which  have  made 
his  life  a  torment  for  years,  while  he 
stood  a  good  chance  to  recover  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  Thorpe's  right  eye 
had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  perform- 
the  operation. 

Thorpe    received    a   charge   of    shot   in 
tiie  head  12  years  ago  from  the  gun  of 
Pearl  Ashley,   with   whom   he  was  hunt-; 
ing.      Ashley     died     very     recently,     tool 
?oon    to    know    that    the    victim    of    his] 
carelessness    had    a    chance    to    recover 
from    its    w-orst    consequences.      Thorpe 
now  has  hope   of  seeing   the   little   ones 
whom    he    has    never    yet    viewed.     One 
was  born  four  years  ago  and  the  other 
this   year. 

The  operation  last  evening  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  John  Morgan  and  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Harris.  Because  of  the  ex- 
treme scientific  value  of  the  operation, 
the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  Hos- 
pital was  given  free  by  Dr.  F.  W,  Mc: 
Donald,  its  superintendent.  Dr.  Bur- 
bank  also  was  present. 

One  of  the  most  rernarkable  features 
of  the  operation  will  he  the  treatment 
which  is  to  follow  it.  This  will  con- 
sist of  electric  stimulation  of  the  nerve 
of   Thorpe's  remaining  eye. 

To  accomplish  the  better,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  operation  to  intro-, 
<;luce  into  Thorpe's  head  a  quantity  of 
iodine  which  will  serve  as  a  negative 
pole  and  make  the  application  of  the 
electricity  effective  upon  the  exact  spot 
where  it  is  wanted. 
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lieroy  E.  Tliorpe  of  East  IkSlfl^'^ytcr 

Submits    to    Delicate    Operation    on 

Optic  Xerye. 

Eager  for  the  operation  which  may 
ievcntually  restore  his  sight,  Leroy  Eugene 
Thorpe,  the  blind  cobbler  of  East  Bridge- 
vater,  submitted  himself  to  specialists  in 
this  city  last  night,   and  shot  lodged  near 


the  optic  nerve  of  the  one  eye  were  re- 
moved and  shot  v%hich  press  upon  other 
nerves  Avere  taken  from  his  skull,  where 
they  have  been  lodged  since  a  gun  was 
discharged  in  his  face  12  years  ago. 

Thorpe  shares  the  belief  with  Dr.  Lily 
Owen  Burbank  of  Elm  wood,  through 
w^hose  interest  the  operation  was  under- 
taken, and  with  his  wife,  constant  com- 
panion in  his  affliction  ,that  only  good  can 
result.  The  doctors  feel  confident  the  head- 
aches and  nervous  disorder  which  comes 
from  the  pressure  of  the  leaden  pellets  can 
be  cured,  but  are  less  sanguine  than  their 
patient  as  to  the  post-ibility  of  partially 
restoring  sight. 

The  operation  was  performed  at  the  Com- 
monwealth hospital  on  Commonwealth  ave., 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  Karris, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Burbank,  an  expert  stereo- 
X-ray  operator.  Dr.  John  Morgan  and  Dr. 
Gi'anger,  all  well  known  in  medical  circles. 
A  technical  success  is  reported,  but  it  will 
be  months  probably  before  it  can  be  as- 
certained whether  cq;itinued  electrical 
treatment  will  restore  to  the  long  impaired 
optic  nerv3  of  one  eye  its  natural  function. 
The  other  opti ;  nerve,  severed  by  a  shot, 
is  useless. 
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A   MOUNTAIN  CABIN   IN   KENTUCKY 

lliis  is  tbe   type  of 
States  Public  Ht 

dwelling  In  the  region  where  the  investigation  ot  the  T'nitc.l 
altb  Service  showed  that  trachoma  Is  a  menacing  danger. 

111  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  live  a  people 
of  the  purest  American  ancestry.  Stalwart, 
brave,  unmixed  with  other  blood,  they  are  of 
the  same  mettle  as  were  the  pioneers  who  fol- 
lowed Boone  to  the  virgin  wilds  beyond  the 
ranges.  Pocketed  in  the  inaccessible  mountains, 
the  mighty  train  of  American  development  has 
swept  by  them,  leaving  them  sidetracked,  for- 
g-otten  and  neglected,  in  the  hills  of  their  adop- 
tion, an  unknown  people  in  the  midst  of  a  busy, 
careless  nation. 

The  poorer  ainong  them  live  for  the  most  part 
in  small  log  cabins,  which  are  scattered  sparsely 
through  the  mountain  region.  The  families  of 
these  mountaineers  number  usually  from  ten  to 
fifteen  members.  All  eat,  sleep  and  spend  their 
home  life  together  in  the  one  room  of  the  cabin. 
They  use  a  common  wash-basin,  often  a  large 
stone  with  the  surface  hollowed  out,  just  out- 
side the  door.  Hanging  next  to  it  is  the  large 
family  towel  which  does  duty  for  days  in  suc- 
cession. The  cabins  which  have  windows  at 
all  have  only  small  ones.  Ventilation  is  always 
bad,  and  all  openings  are  scrupulously  closed  at 
night  in  the  winter  time. 

Close  intermarriage,  lack  of  even  rudimentary 
sanitation,  and  monotonous,  ill-suited  diet  result 
in  the  children  being  predisposed  to  tuberculosis, 
infectious  diseases,  and  other  ills.  Ring-worm 
of  the  scalp,  uncorrected  defects  of  vision,  ade- 
noids, enlarged  tonsils,  and  hookworm  infection 
are  common  obstacles  that  prove  insurmountable 
for  large  numbers  of  the  children.  Their  un- 
kempt and  neglected  condition  is  pitiable.  Of 
mentally  backward  and  defective  persons  there 
are  many,  although  the  typical  mountaineer  is 
intelligent  and  wide-awake  even  though  illit- 
erate. 

The  social  and  economic  needs  of  these  moun- 
taineers of  Kentucky,   Tennessee,   Carolina   and 
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\  irginia  are  beginning  io  be  recognized,  but  it 
has  remained  for  Dr.  John  IVIcMullen  of  the 
federal  Public  Health  Service  to  call  striking 
attention  to  a  serious  danger  now  menacing 
them.  In  a  recent  investigation  Dr.  McMullen 
■found  that  trachoma  is  present  to  an  alarming 
and  unsuspected  degree  among  the  mountaineers 
and  that  the  blindness  and  defective  vision  re- 
sulting from  it  are  responsible  for  an  incalcula- 
ble impairment  of  social,  economic  and  intel- 
lectual efficiency. 

Trachoma  is  a  communicable  disease  of  the 
eyelids  which,  if  untreated,  usually  progresses 
to  blindness,  and  practically  always  causes  more 
or  less  interference  with  vision.  Dr.  McMullen 
examined  about  4,000  persons,  and  found  500,  or 
I2y2  per  cent,  to  have  trachoma.  From  3  per 
cent  to  18  per  cent  of  the  school  children  were 
affected.  Most  of  the  cases  receive  no  treat- 
ment, and  each  case  becomes  a  local  focus  of 
contagion.  One  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  the  common  family 
towel.  It  appears  that  the  disease  must  be  of 
long  standing  in  these  mountains,  and  that  it 
is  getting  progressively  worse. 

Trachoma  is  characterized  by  its  chronic 
course,  resistance  to  treatment  and  tendency  to 
relapses  and  exacerbations.  As  a  consequence, 
treatment  must  be  long-continued  and  carried 
on  with  persistent,  unremitting  care.  The  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  the 
southern  mountaineers  must  be  furthered  by  a 
campaign  of  education  in  personal  sanitation 
and  hygiene.  Dr.  McMullen  emphasizes  par- 
ticularly that  the  mountaineers  must  be  shown 
the  importance  of  sanitation,  fresh  air  and  clean 
homes.  Stereopticon  lectures  in  public  buildings 
and  schools,  showing  right  and  wrong  meth- 
ods, would  have  a  good  influence.  District  vis- 
iting nurses  and  social  workers  can  preach  the 
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gospel  of  sanitation  in  the  individual  home.  All 
such  social  work  must  be  carefully  organized  to 
include  the  entire  affected  territory.  Especially 
in  school  children,  cases  of  trachoma  should  be 
isolated.  Proper  lighting  and  ventilation  of 
schools  must  be  combined  with  correction  of 
refractive  errors  in  the  pupils  and  proper  school 
instruction  in  personal  hygiene. 

The  actual  care  and  cure  of  existing  cases 
offers  the  greater  problem.  Public  clinics  ought 
to  be  established  similar  to  the  one  now  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  A.  Stucky,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Settlement  School  at  Hind- 
man,  Ky.  Movable  field  hospitals  in  connection 
with  these  clinics  could  afford  surgical  treat- 
ment to  those  cases  requiring  it.  The  work  of 
the  field  hospitals  should  be  supplemented  by 
district  visiting  nurses,  and  the  same  territory 
should  be  covered  periodically.  Great  patience 
and  long-continued  effort  as  well  as  considerable 
money  will  be  needed  to  eradicate  trachoma 
from  these  mountains.  But  the  task  can  be  ac- 
complished with  persistence  and  enthusiasm. 

Trachoma    has    been    found    most    destructive 

among     the     American     Indians,     particularly 

among  those  living  on  reservations.    In  some  of 

the   reservations  .in   the    Southwest   tfachoma   is 

...found  in  ffolTi  65  to.  95  per-'cent  of.  the  IndiahS." 

■  Over   6,000   .In^jians    were   treated  '  ijj  "1911    f cTr ' 

trachoma,  and  at"  the  trachoma  hp^^ital  of  the 

Indian,  Ser^vice  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,' over  800  were 

,'  operated. upon  and  treated. 

Dr.  M,  H.  Foster,  in  a  report  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  on  January  23,  1912,  stated  that 
of  1,364  Alaskan  natives  examined  by  him,  15 
per  cent  had  sqnie  eye  trouble,  and  7.2  per  cent 
frorp  all  parts  of  Alaska  suffered  from  tra- 
chqrtia,,  In  son)e ,  sections  of  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Alaska  the  disease  was  present  in  25 
per  cent  of  the  native  population.  Dr.  Foster 
urged  the  great  need  of  a  government  horhe  for 
blind  natives  in  Alaska,  and  the  provision  of 
some  trade  or  occupation  to  relieve  their  present 
pitiful  condition. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1911, 
2,504  cases  of  trachoma  were 
certified  in  immigrants.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1912,  718 
cases  were  certified  at  Ellis 
Island  alone.  Considering 
the  pitiful  results  in  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disease,  the  ser- 
ious extent  to  which  it  is 
already  prevalent  in  the 
country,  and  its  economic 
and  social  menace,  it  is 
doubly  important  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  new  cases 
and  new  foci  of  contagion. 

Trachoma  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  public  health  problem 
of  national  concern,  and 
prompt,  persistent  and  ener- 
getic measures  must  be  un- 
dertaken both  by  local,  state 
and  national  health  officers 
to  prevent  its  further  spread 
and  to  eradicate  it  where  already  present. 


COLD  STORAGE  FOOD 

Newspaper  tirades  and  hastily  compiled  mag- 
azine articles  have  led  the  public  to  believe  that 
cold  storage  is  a  device  for  cornering  the  mar- 
ket, for  making  fresh  food  dear  when  normally 
it  would  be  cheap,  and  for  hoodwinking  the  con- 
sumer into  buying  old  and  deteriorated  farm 
products  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
fresh.  Strong  as  is  this  prejudice,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  most  people  really  do  not  know 
just  what  cold  storage  is  or  what  it  should  be. 
Certainly  the  public  is  not  ready  to  go  back  to 
the  days  before  refrigeration  and  be  content 
with  the  restricted  winter  diet  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  has 
helped  to  clear  the  confusion  on  this  matter  by 
a  conference  on  the  subject.  The  conclusions 
drawn  by  those  who  took  part  seemed  unanimous 
that  cold  storage  is  unequivocally  a  blessing, 
but  that  it  needs  regulation.  This  must  be 
directed,  not  so  much  to  the  storage  plant,  which 
usually  represents  a  triumph  of  engineering 
skill,  but  to  the  selection  of  the  food  which  is 
to  be  stored.  As  Prbfessor  Winslow  says,  pub- 
Ifc  health  suffered  in  the  pre-storage  days  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  providing  a  proper 
variety  of  food  during  all  seasons.  Cold  stor- 
age .food  tnay  be  bad,  but  that  means  that  it 
wi^vlJad  when  "it  went  into  storage. 

"I  believe  that  instead  of  taking  so.;  much 
pains  about  what  comes  out  of  ^cold  storage," 
says  Professor  Winslow,  "the  -pfoper  plaCe  for 
health  men  to  operate  is  on  the  placihg  of 
things  in  cold  storage.  If  we  could  keep  out 
of  the  warehouses  that  food  which  is  just  on 
the  edge  of  spoiling  and  is  put  there  only  to 
save  it  for  a  little  time,  we  should  make  a  great 
gain." 

The  same  fact  is  insisted  on  by  H.  D.  Pease 
in  his  paper  on  the  storage  of  fish  and  mollusks. 
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It  IS  the  treatment  of  the  fish  before  refrigera- 
tion that  determines  whether  or  not  the  stored 
product  will  be  fit  to  eat. 

As  to  the  time  element,  Professor  Winslow  be- 
lieves it  is  comparatively  unimportant  and  that 
attempts  to  place  a  limit  by  law  of  three  months, 
six  months  or  nine  months  are  futile. 

"They  may  be  of  consequence  to  the  public 
purse,  but  nature  limits  these  things,  and 
the  proper  basis  should  be  seasonal  periodicity. 
A  year  is  the  natural  and  should  be  the  legal 
limit  in  climates  like  ours,  because  then  the  next 
crop  comes  into  competition  with  the  old  crop, 
and  if  any  limit  is  needed, — which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve,— then  it  would  be  natural  and  proper  to 
have  it  the  limit  nature  has  set  to  production. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  limit  is  necessary,  and 
my  reason  is  this,  that  the  accumulation  of  the 
charges  for  storage,  interest,  taxes  and  all  those 
things,  will,  in  999  cases  out  of  1,000,  oblige  the 
packer  of  foods  in  cold  storage  to  get  rid  of 
them,  even  at  a  great  loss,  before  the  next  sea- 
son's crop  comes  in." 

The  physics  of  refrigeration  described  by  P. 
H.  Bryce  evidently  presents  a  problem  of  great 
difficulty  to  the  sanitary  engineer.  It  involves 
not  only  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture, but  a  system  of  ventilation  which  will  ab- 
stract humidity  from  the  incoming  air  when  the 
humidity  outside  is  great,  lest  the  dampness  fa- 
vor germ  growth.  The  ventilating  system  must 
also  add  humidity  when  the  incoming  air  is  too 
dry,  lest  the  food  dry  up,  and  secure  the  circu- 
lation of  air  around  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stored  food,  for  if  two  surfaces  touch  each 
other  and  exclude  the  air  the  food  may  spoil. 

The  flood  of  ill-designed,  crudely  drawn  bills 
presented  to  legislatures  in  the  different  states 
on  the  subject  of  cold  storage  is  criticised  in 
an  article  by  H.  E.  Barnard.  The  passage  of 
many  of  these  bills  would  have  meant  the  de- 
struction of  the  cold  storage  industry  in  that 
state,  yet  the  importance  of  cold  storage  is 
recognized  increasingly  every  day.  The  Cana- 
dian government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing the  construction  of  refrigerating  ware- 
houses. A  committee  appointed  by  the  French 
government  to  study  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  foodstuffs  in  that  country  has  reported  that 
an  important  factor  in  food  prices  is  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  cold  storage  in  France. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Association  of  Food  Of- 
ficials in  1911  to  draft  a  model  cold  storage 
bill,  and  he  summarizes  as  follows  the  provi- 
sions of  such  a  bill: 

"The  committee  defines  cold  storage  as  a 
warehouse  for  the  holding  of  food  products  at 
or  below  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. It  assumes  that  the  states  have  already  at 
hand  machinery  for  the  sanitary  control  of 
food-producing  establishments,  and  it  provides 
that  the  operators  of  cold  storage  warehouses 
shall  obtain  a  license  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  conducting  the  business  after  a  sani- 
tary inspection  has  shown  the  warehouse  to  be 
in     satisfactory    condition.      The    bill    provides 


Roll  on,  thou  stiff  and  dark  old  towel- 
roll, 
A    hundred    hands    are    wiped    on 
thee  each  day; 
Thou   leavest  mystic  records,   like  a 
scroll, 
And  finger  prints  off  all  who  pass 
thy  way. 
And  where  be  those  zvho  saidst  thou 
should  not  stay? 
They    pass,    but    thou    rollest    thy 
length   immense. 

— Judge. 


that  a  complete  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  goods 
entering  storage  and  that  a  quarterly  report  of 
such  facts  shall  be  presented  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

"It  is  believed  that  such  reports  will  prevent 
the  cornering  of  the  food  supply.  It  provides 
that  no  article  of  food  shall  be  placed  in  storage 
if  not  sound  and  in  good  condition,  or  unless 
it  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
Pure  Food  and  Sanitary  Food  Laws. 

"The  conmiittee  is  unanimous  in  its  belief  that 
cold  storage  legislation  should  not  antedate  pure 
food  and  sanitary  food  legislation,  but  rather 
should  follow  and  supplement  it. 

"When  food  is  placed  in  storage  the  date  of 
entry  is  plainly  marked  on  the  container,  and 
when  removed  it  is  again  marked.  No  goods 
shall  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  twelve  calendar  months,  except  under 
certain  conditions  referable  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  It  provides  that  goods  which  have 
been  in  storage  must  be  labeled  'Cold  Stored'  in 
such  manner  that  the  consumer  knows  when  he 
purchases  his  eggs,  for  instance,  that  they  are 
storage  eggs.  It  provides  that  the  State  Board 
of  Health  may  make  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  honest  desire  of  cold 
storage  operators  for  reasonable  legislation,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  preliminary  draft  of 
this  bill,  except  in  certain  minor  points,  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  cold  storage  interests." 

JOTTINGS 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  iOR^HEBEtL  COMPANIES 

In  connection  wjth  the  pension  plan  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  a  system  of  medical 
supervision  and  preventive  sanitation  is  to  be 
gradually  established.  The  purpose  is  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  employes.  Dr.  Alvah  H. 
Doty,  former  health  officer  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  has  been  employed  as  medical  director  of 
the  Employes'  Benefit  Fund  Committee.  In  ari- 
nouncing  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Doty,  Presi- 
dent T.  N.  Vail  of  the  telephone  company  said: 


EDUCATION 


WORK  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

THE  WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
H.  E.  MILES 

PRESIDENT  WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  OF   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  CHAIRMAN  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

I   have   given   the   experience   of    She 


Providence  seems  to  be  waiting  with  innumer- 
able suffering  children  on  one  side  and  an  abun- 
dance of  willing  and  competent  teachers  on  the 
other — waiting  only  for  the  old-fashioned  school 
teacher  to  open  the  door  of  his  prejudice  and  in- 
experience to  let  the  social  and  industrial  forces 
that  have  built  up  this  country  share  in  a  com- 
mon-sense direction  and  control  of  our  chaotic 
educational  situation.  Such  a  control  has  been 
accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  educators 
and  people  of  Wisconsin.  When  will  the  rest  of 
the  country  wake  up  and  act  ?  The  way  is  clear 
and  simple. 

A  Perfect  School  in  a  Month 
In  any  progressive,  up-to-date  community  a 
substantially  perfect  industrial  school  for  chil- 
dren of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  can  be 
started  in  from  four  to  twelve  weeks.  What  is 
more,  it  can  secure  superior  teachers  who  will 
incidentally  exert  a  reflex  influence  upon  our 
present  out-of-touch,  out-of-date  school  workers 
to  the  untold  betterment  of  the  present  common 
schools. 

There  is  nothing  of  speculatioa  in  this  state- 
ment. It  is  a  statement  of  simple  fact  demon- 
strated in  most,  if  not  all,  the  places  where  it 
has  been  tried.  Such  a  school  was  started  at 
Racine,  Wis.,  a  year  ago  on  about  forty-eight 
hours'  notice  from  the  state  aut]  orities,  and  on 
four  weeks  of  preparation  by  th  -  local  authori- 
ties. Twenty-five  such  schools  /ere  started  in 
other  places  in  Wisconsin  last  September.  In 
Sheboygan,  for  instance,  a  brif  ht,  prosperous 
industrial  community  of  40,000  people,  the 
class  in  woodworking  is  taught  by  a  splendid 
German  of  middle  age  with  heai-t  as  young  a& 
the  children's.  He  was  an  apprentice  in  Ger- 
many, then  a  journeyman,  anc  then,  in  this 
country,  journeyman,  foreman  and  employer, 
successively.  No  seventy  dollar  a  month  com- 
mon-school teacher  has  a  tithe  of  that  man's 
experience  and  ability  as   an   instructor. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  there  were  350  chil- 
dren, fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  from  the 
industries  in  this  school,  with  100  more  on  the 
waiting  list,  and  estimated  still  150  more  to 
come  in  when  the  authorities  fully  enforce  the 
law  as  they  must. 

Teachers  in  Abundance 
_  Industrial  education  must  begin  with  the  mil- 
lions of  industrially  inclined  children  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  buildings  are  ready  in  our 
present  school  plants,  adequate  with  little  or  no 
extension,  and  there  are  so  many  more  teachers 
than  are  needed  as  to  make  this  question  neg- 
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ligible. 

boygan  and  Superior,  industrial  towns  without 
college  or  other  so-called  superior  sources  of 
supply.  Racine  is  the  same  sort  of  town ;  she 
started  with  a  teacher  of  woodworking,  profes- 
sionally trained.  He  soon  left  for  a  higher 
salary.  In  the  emergency  the  foreman  of  the 
pattern  room  in  one  of  the  big  factories  took 
his  place  and  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 
teachers  on  the  force.  He  discovered,  too,  that 
the  professionally  trained  teacher  had  made  no 
allowance  in  his  pattern  work  for  the  shrinkage 
in  the  metal,  and  had  been  making  patterns  that 
would  not  "draw"  out  of  the  sand. 

Says  the  superintendent  at  West  Allis:  "We 
are  especially  fortunate  here  in  getting  men 
teachers  from  the  shops  who  have  had  college 
training.  In  the  West  Allis  shops  we  find  col- 
lege men  from  the  best  .technical  schools  of  the 
country  who  are  serving  as  apprentices.  Our 
nearness  to  Milwaukee  enables  us  to  get  women, 
too."  Says  Mr.  Mclver  of  Oshkosh:  "We  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  teachers  for  our  car- 
pentry, etc.,  or  for  the  girls'  work  in  sewing, 
etc.  I  find  that  men  who  have  had  actual  shop 
experience  in  commercial  work,  together  with 
some  school  training,  are  the  most  desirable." 

The  charge  that  there  is  lack  of  teachers 
can  only  be  made  by  those  who  are  quite  un- 
informed, more  especially  by  teachers  and  pub- 
lic educators  themselves.  This  is  because  they 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  real  source  of  sup- 
ply and  look  to  normal  schools  and  to  teachers 
of  their  own  sort  for  instructors  in  vocational 
education.  Germany  and  other  countries  that 
have  successful  vocational  training  do  not  ad- 
mit such  instructors.  They  require,  that  voca- 
tional instructors  shall  have  spent  a  consider- 
able period,  usually  three  years,  in  actual  em- 
ployment in  the  industries. 

If  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  new 
phase  of  education  in  this  country  will  look  to 
the  industries  for  men  to  teach  the  vocations,  as 
they  would  look  to  the  law  for  men  to  teach 
law  or  to  dentists  for  teachers  of  dentistry,  and 
theologians  for  theology,  they  will  find  more 
efficient  teachers  than  they  need. 

Wisconsin's  Demonstration 
By  the  Wisconsin  law  the  local  industrial 
schools  are  in  the  control  of  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  two  employers,  two  employes  and  the 
city  superintendent.  This  union  of  the  social 
forces  most  interested  becomes  a  new  social 
leaven  and  is  directly  responsible  for  splendid 
results.     It  cannot  be  said  which  is  happiest  and 
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TEACHER    BECOME«-J^ND. 

Jan.      21.— M 


Pipestone, 
Ma.rie  Rollag 
■while    at   vor, 
slier   school   roo 
was  writing  on 


,mn.,  Jan.  zi. — '.uiss 
!)ecame  blind 
he  backboard  in 
at  Garretson.  She 
he  'board  an  example 
in  grammar  when  she  was  seized  with 
blindness  and  had  to  be  taken  to  her 
home  by  pupils.  'Several  hours  later 
her  eyesight  gradually  returned  and  it 
is  believed  she  v.ill  entirely  recover 
it. 
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iigHt  otFlve  Blind  Miiu 
Restored  at  T  Hospitai 

Elliot    Memorial    Report    Shows 
j         Work  of  Eye  and   Ear  \ 

i  Department. 


One     Patient,     an     Expressman, 

Will  Sfjon  Resume  Daily 

Tasks. 


Fiva  blind  men  have  had  their  sight 
restored  at  the  eye  and  ear  clinic  re- 
cently opened  at  Elliot  Memorial  hos- 
pital nt  the  university.  This  is  the  re- 
port that  has  gone  out  attesting  the 
service  being  performed  by  this  one 
department  of  Minnesota's  big  educa- 
tional institution. 

Each  of  the  hve  had.  oeen  afflicted 
with  cataracts.  Two  had  been  blind 
for  years.  Blindness  was  not  total  in 
all  of  the  cases,  but  in  all  it  was  so 
nearly  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  from 
work  and  make  them  dependent  on 
others  for  aid  in  t'i"  ^'^"T'lTionest  acts 
ot  dailv  life. 


One  man  had  not  recognized  the] 
faces  of  his  wife  and  children  for  a! 
decade.  Another  saw  his  year-oldi 
baby  for  the  first  time.  A  third,  an; 
expressman  in  Minneapolis,  had  been 
almost  helpless  in  recent  months,  put- 
tering around  his  office  but  able  to  do; 
but  little  managing  of  his  business.! 
Alread.y  ho  is  beginning  to  take  hold] 
and  soon   will   be  active   again. 

The  treatment  was  practically  the 
same  in  all  cases,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  comparatively  simple.  Some  were 
able  to  leave  the  hospital  after  a  cou- 
ple of  days.  The  worst  case  was  dis- 
chjirii'Pd  within  a  fortnight.  Hospital 
authorities  explain  that  other,  patients, 
blind  wholly  or  partly,  were  -treated 
without  such  good  results,  but  the 
record  of  the  few  weeks  the  clinic  has 
been  operated  is  one  of  five  eases 
wherein  the  blind  were  made  to  see. 

University  hospital  is  a  charity  in- 
atitutiou.  It  takes  no  paid  patients 
While  treatment  is,  administered  under 
the  observation  of  medical  students  at 
the  university,  the  students,  it  is  said, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Expert 
i>hvsiciaiis  and  surgeons'  of  the  Twin 
Cities  treat  the  patients.  Names  of| 
patients  treated  are  not  made  public, 
owjing  to  the  conditions  under  whiph 
they  receive   attention.  , 
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KNIFE  10  mm 

SIGHT  Ai  WINS 


With  Odds  of  Surviving  Opera- 
tion Against  Him.  Dr.  Sheen 
Chooses    It    Rather    than 
;Halt  His  Brilliant  Career. 


GROWTH  IN  BRAIN  WAS 
PARALYZING  OPTIC  NERVES. 


Boston  Surgeon   Removes  the 
Tumor,  and  Prospect  of  Com- 
plete Cure  Is  Bright. 


(Special  to  The  World.) 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  March  4.— Dr.  Rod- 
man Sheen  of  this  city,  stricken  blind 
by  a  rare  disease  which  caused  a 
growth  at  the  base  of  ihis  brain  that 
was  slowly  paralyzing  his  optic  nerves, 
because  of  the  pressoare  exerted,  tooUc  a 
'Sghting:  chance"  in  a  hosipUal  in 
Boston,  last  night,  rather  than  ihave  his 
ambitioua  career  halted.  Technically, 
the  condition  Js  known  as  tumor  of  the 
hj-paplysis. 


The  young:  physician  underwent  a  deli- 
cate operation,  and  the  tumor  was  re- 
movc-d.  He  bravely  faced  total  blindness 
or  de-ath  if  the  operation  failed,  but  he 
gallantly  took  the  chance.  Advices  re- 
ceived by  his  brother,  Thomas  C.  Sheen, 
to-night,  say  the  young  doctor  has  ral- 
lied finelyi  and  his  chances  for  a  com- 
plete cure  aire  improving  eadh  hour. 

Sheen  was  graduated  at  the  head  of 
his  class  from  the  Atlantic  City  High 
School  in  1907.  Although  then  but  six- 
teen, the  youthful  graduate  delivered  a 
remarkable  valedictory  and  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  youngest  student 
ever  graduated  here.  Because  of  his 
short  stature  he  also  made  another  rec- 
ord. He  was  the  first  and  only  gradu- 
ate who  went  throug-h  the  exercises  in 
short   "pants." 

Then  he  entered  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
again  gained  recognition.  His  eyes 
started  to  trouble  him  while  in  his  sec- 
ond year,  'but  he  continued  his  studies. 
Two  months  before  he  was  to  be  grad- 
uated, in  1911,  specialist.';  ordered  him  to 
stop  reading.  Thereafter  he  was 
coached  by  fellow  students,  who  read 
the  books  to  him.  He  took  second 
honor  at  graduation,  anA  for  a  year 
was  interne  at  Hahnemann  HosT)ital. 

Subsequently  young  Sheen  passed  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  examina-i 
tion,  }-iiaking  the  sixth  highest  average' 
ever  established  'by  a  graduate  of 
Hahnemann. 

Then  he  passed  the  Xew  JeKsey  ex- 
amination with  equal  f^uccess.  But  his 
eyes  grew  worse,  uniJl  it  was  decided 
to  take  him  to  European  specialists. 

Before  he  reached  Boston  the  young 
man  was  almost  I  till  , ,  iriiniilr  Fr  •^■^-m 
is  now  twenty-two^^rcars  old. 
Bvlls  That  Follow  iu  "Wake  of  the 
Rare  13!Mease. 
The  hypoi)hysis,  like  the  appendix,  is 
a  rudimentary  organ,  the  function  of 
which  is  not  definitely  known.  When  it 
becomes  enlarged  through  disease  it 
causes  pressure  upon  the  optic  chiasm, 
leading?  to  paralysis  of  tlTe  optic  tracts 
and  subsequent  blindness.  It  frequently 
causes  so-called   tro'phic  disorders. 

The  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet  be- 
come greatly  enlarged  and  the  facTB 
takes  on  a  hideous,  lionlike  aspect.  Dr. 
Pushing  was  the  first  surgeon  to  perform 
this  operation  ajid  has  written  a  hook 
dealing  with  the  results  of  'his  experi- 
ence in  removing  the  growth. 
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BLIND  50  YEARS,  AT 
**BrST  SEES  HER  "BABIES" 

Operation     Restores     Eyesig^ht     to 

Mother  and  She  Gets  First  View 

of  Her  Eight  Childi-en 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Welsh,  66  years  of 
age,  blind  for  50  years,  has  returned 
[to  her  home  near  Hillsdale,  Mich., 
from  Chicago  to  see  her  eight 
"babies"    for    the    first    time. 

An  operation  was  performed  on  her 
eyes  at  Wesley  hospital,  Chicago,  by 
Dr.  Brown  Pusey,  and  several  diajs 
ago,  when  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved, she  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
half  a  century, 

"Mrs,  Welsh  was  overcome  with 
joy."  said  an  attendant  at  the  hospi- 
tal. "Two  days  ago  she  was  dis- 
charged as  cured,  and  she  rushed 
homo  on  the  first  train  to  get  the  iirst 
glimpse  of  her  eiglit  children,  now 
grown  up.  Mrs,  Welsh's  husband  ta 
an  invalid,  and  she  supported  the  en- 
tire family  for  years  by  taking  in 
washing." 

Recently  her  children  brought  her 
to  Chicago.  At  the  hospital  the  sur- 
geons examined  her  and  found  she 
Was  siiifering  from  a  double  cataract. 
She  was  told  there  was  a  strong 
prospect  that  she  could  be  made  to 
see.  The  0T;>eration  was  performe^d,  the 
growth  over  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  re- 
moved, and^  in  a  short  time  she  will 
see  as  weTl"  as  any  one. 
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Nl^FTY  YEARS  BLUm^SEES.        ^ 
Ch\cAg9,  July  20.^5iit^year8  ago  a 
girl   was   stricken   blind.     She   was    16 
years  old  and  never  had  seen  the  man 
to  whom  she  afterword  was  married.    In  j 
her  home  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  she  became! 
the  mother  of  eight  children.    The  hus- 
band became  an  inralid  and  died,  leaving 
the  blind  woman  to  support  her  children, 
which  she  did  by  working  as  a  laundress. 
Years  went  by   and  the   children,   now! 
men  and  women,  went  into  the  world. 
Their  mother  never  had  seen  their  faces.; 
The  w«uan,  now  bent  and  iMble,  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Welsh.     She  left  Chicttf*  fw 
her  Hillsdale  home,  her  sight  restored.] 
Mts.  Welsh  in  the  last  »«nth  had  been 
In  tb«  Wesley  Hospital  here.    The  opera- 
tion  that  gave  back  her  sight,  surgeons 
said,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.     It  consisted  of  the  removal  ©f 
a  cataract  fifty  years'  standing.  J 
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IKES  BLME 

Eighty-six  Year  Old  Collins- 
ville  Woman  Reads  After 
Undergoing  a  Marvelous 
Operation  in  Sanitarium. 


FINE  MEDICAL  *EAT. 


Eye  specialists  at  a  Hartford  sahi- 
tariurri  performed  an  extraordinary 
operation  recently  whereby  Mrs, 
Mary  Hawks,  eighty-six  years  old, 
of  Collinsville,  was  given  her  sight 
again  after  she  had  been  blind  for 
almost  a  decade.  The  Capital  City 
surgeons  removed  from  the  near 
nonogenarian's  eye  a  large  cataract 
which  had  been  forming  there  for 
years.  This  in  itself  was  not  the 
remarkable  point  about  this  medical 
feat;  indeed,  such  operations  are 
commonly  successful,  but  not  when 
they  are  attempted  on  such  aged  pa- 
tients. The  removal  of  the  cataract  i 
was  intended  to  save  the  eye,  and  not 
the  sight,  but  so  skillfully  did  the  • 
doctors  work  that  not  only  was  the 
ocular  growth  removed,  but  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  seeing  power  re- 
-<^orPd  to  the  Collinsville  woman. 

Since  the  operation,  Mrs.  Hawks' 
sight  has  steadily  grown  stronger. 
She  is  now  able  to  read  with  the 
aid  of  ,eye-glasses  made  ,specially 
for  her  use.  The  lenses  for  these 
glasses  are  extremely  powerful  and 
with  them  Mrs.  Hawks  declares  she 
can  read  for  hours  with  no  pain  or 
exertion.  ■ 


remarkable  woman  read  aloud  near-, 
ly  the  whole  book  of  St.  Matthew! 
from  the  Bible  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. A  group  of  children  were  her 
auditors  and  she  illustrated  the  text 
with  a  number  of  religious  stories 
which  indicated  that  Mrs.  Hawks 
bad  lost  little  of  her  mental  attain- 
ments. She  also  reads  newspapers 
and  magazines  with  equal  intelli-; 
gence  and  avidity.  Her  home  is  lo- 
cated  on   Canton   street. 

Persons  in  charge  of  the  Wilson 
saltarlum  in  Hartford,  where  the 
unusual  operation  was  performed, 
declined  to  discus  the  case,  saying 
they  knew  but  little  about  the  sub- 
ject In  question.  The  surgeons,  who 
perform  the  work,  were  said  to  be 
on  their  vacation  or  elsewhere  and 
the  newspaperman  was  coldly  invit- 
ed to  "call  again"  at  some  latei 
date.  Prom  other  sources  it  be- 
came known  later  that  the  opera 
tion  on  Mrs.  Hawks'  eye  was  per 
formed  by  outside  surgeons — henc< 
the  reticent  a^ttitued  of  the  sanita 
rium's  ofRce  staff.. 

Certain  physicians,  who  knew  o 
the  case,  were  warm  in  their  eulo 
gies  of  the  sanitarium  operation 
But  "for  professional  reasons,"  s< 
they  said,  the  details  of  the  matte 
would  not  be  discussed  by  them  fo 
publication. 
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THE   AGE  OF 

/   SURGICAL   MARVELB.^ 

TliAypuir  Ccii-ress  :ii  Chicago  st-ems| 
the  cTfuiax  of  inoderu  surgery  and  is 
surely  a  triumiJh  of  which  the  mcdioal 
world  everywhere  may  be  justly  proud. 
Before  a  thousand  experts  in  surgical 
technique  there  have  been  during  the 
past  week  performed  operations  which 
for  iheir  marvelous  daring  match  the 
age  of  miracles  iu  almost  every  par- 
ticular save  raising  the' tlead. 


To  adduce  a  few  .instances.  At  the 
clinics  here  conducted  i-ortions  of  th^ 
intestines  liavc  been  remoA^ed.  A  piece 
of  bone  has  been  taken  from  the  leg  of 
a  patient  and  used  to  mend  a  diseased- 
spine.  8plii  arm  bones  that  would  not 
knit  have  been  pinned  together  by  silver 
nails  and  screw.s.  The  entire  lung  of  a 
jdog  has  been  removed  and  replaced  as 
!a  hint  of  what  may  be  the  future  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  The  calloused 
skin  on  the  eyes  of  a  *f?^iild  thus  J^lyy^d 
from  birth  has  been  pierced.  By  brain 
(operations  upon  prisoners  the  savants 
I  demonstrated  the  surgical  cure  for 
'criminals-  Spectators  have  watched  the 
effects  of  radium  mineral  upon  malig- 
Inant  growths  such  as  tumor  and  cancer. 
And  patients  under  a  new  anesthetic 
Ingiethod  have  actually  watched  an  opera- 
|tion  performed  upon  themselves.  In 
short,  the  whole  clinical  exhibit  at  this 
congress  has  been  one  startling  feat 
of  professional  practice  following  close 
upon  the  heels  of  another. 

A  generation  ago  many  of  these  opera- 
tions which  have  come  into  actual  and 
assured  practice  would  have  been 
deemed  chimerical  and  impossible  of 
achievement.  Thanks  to  the  assiduous 
study  and  persistent  experiment  of 
medical  enthusiasts,  surgical  science 
has  reached  a  level  where  none  dare 
dogmatize  upon  its  limits.  It  has  next 
to  the  laboratory  made  a  new  era  exalt- 
ing medical  lore  and  research  among 
the  mightiest  excellencies  of  a  marvel- 
ous age.  Sufferers  wliose  desperate 
plight  was  once  judged  hopeless  hav« 
the  greatest  reason  to  rejoice  OT^sr  thj 
victories  of  surgical  research  and  e: 
periment. 
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OLD  FOLKS'  BLINDNESS 
A  MAY  BE  AVERTED 

Chicago,  Nov.  is,— Omcial  repor<^s 
of  the  eye  clinics  of,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Elliott  ^  the  Indiarv^ Medical  Service 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of 
the  Chicago  Ophthalmolog-ical  Society 
were  made  public  to-day. 

Dr.  Elliott  is  the  orig-inator  of  an 
operation  for  grlaucoma,  popularly 
known  as  "old  folks'  blindness,"  which 
he  has  demonstrated  in  various  cities. 

Out  of  eighteen  tases  treated  in| 
Minneapolis,  according-  to  the  report 
seventeen  were  successful.  The 
eig-hteenth  case  was  stubborn,  and, 
the  result  cannot  be  known  for  at 
least  three  months.  '  ■ 

Hitherto  the  appearance  of  glau-' 
coma  presaged  blindness;  but  by  the 
Elliott  method  the  blindness  may  be 
averted,  the  repcn-t  says,  or  even 
cured  where  the  patient's  sight  has 
not  been  gone  more  than  six  months. 
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iind  in  New  York 
To  (JeT  Radium  Free 


:G,   Pa.,   Feb.   7.— Dr.   John  Ega 

of  \hi&^lty  will  treat  poor  New  Yorkers 

for  oflndness  with  radium. 
i    Since   publication    of    Dr.    E^e's   success 
j  with    radiuin    in  various   diseases,    includ- 
I  ing   blindrese,   he  has  received  many  pa- 
Ithetij  ai>pe&ls  from  s'ghtless  sufferers  of 

the  metropolitan  district,  who  cannot  af- 
;ford  to  ci  me  to   Read  ng.     He  announced 

tonight    he    would    be    at    the    Hoffmani 
tlTouse,   New  York  City,    next  Wednesdj 
fa'temoor.  and  evening  to  treat  them  ti 
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Dr.  Ege  Will  Treat 

ith  Radium 


Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  7. — Dr.  John  Ege, 
►f  this  oity,  will  treat  poor  New 
"orkers  for  blindness  with  radium. 
Since  the  exclusive  publication  bj' 
the  New  York  American  of  Dr.  Ege's 
success  with  radium  in  various  dis- 
eases, including  blindness,  he  has  re- 
ceived many  pathetic  appeals  from 
sightless  sufferers  of  the  metropoli- 
tan district,  who  cannot  afford  to 
come  to  Reading.  He  announced  to- 
night he  would  be  at  the  Hoffman 
House,  New  York  City,  next  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  evening  to  «treat 
them  free.  ^.^ 
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Reading  Practitioner,  After  Work 

Here,  Says  He  Will  Save  Sight 

of  20  Percent. 


Dr.  John  Ege,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
Whoee  .mai'velous  cures  by  radium 
was  told  exclusively  in  the  New 
Yorw  American  three  weeks  ago, 
camae  to  Xew  York  yesterday  and 
treated  without  charge  twenty  pa- 
tients for  blindness.  Before  return- 
ing- to  Reading-  last  night  Dr.  Eg-e  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  sight  of 
20  per  cent,  of  the  blind  can  be  re- 
stored through   the  use  of  radium. 

Seventy-five  sightless  persons  ap- 
peared at  Dr.  Ege's  free  clinic  at  the 
Hotel  Arlington,  No.  18  West  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  of  these  he  choose 
twenty  "hopeful"  cases.  He  Insists 
that  the  use  of  radium  for  blindness 
la   beyond   the  experimental   stage. 

"Notwithstanding  the  positive  as- 
sertions of  scientists  In  Europe  and 
America  that  sight  cannot  be  re- 
stored by  radium,"  said  Dr.  Ege,  "I 
can  produce  two  patients  wno  came 
to  me  totally  blind  and  can  now  read. 
It  is  my  purpose  In  treating  the  cases 
selected  to-day  to  demonstrate  to  the 
scientific  -world  that  sight  can  be  re- 
stored through  the  use  of  radium  of 
sufficient  strength." 

Dr.  Ege  brought  with  him  nine 
tubes  of  radium  of  from  '20,000  to 
2,000,000  degrees  of  activity  to  the 
milligram.  After  an  examination  of 
*he  patients,  he  chose  twenty  per- 
"ns  who  can  still  distiiaguish  be- 
en day  and  night.  In  some  cases 
\iJCh    as    five    milligrams    of    pure 


darlum  was  applied.  Others  were  told 
to  first  visit  an  oculist  for  a  thor» 
ough  examination  before  taking  the 
radium   treatment. 

"With  the  supply  of  radium  I  have." 
said  Dr.  Eg-e,  "it  will  not  be  possible' 
for  me  /to  treat  other  cases  until  I 
have  disposed  ^f  the  twenty  patients 
who  were  given  the  first  treatment 
to-day.  I  have  arranged  for  these 
men.  women  and  children  to  visit  me 
In  Reading,  and  I  will  continue  the 
use  of  the  radium  so  long  as  there  is 
the  slightest  hope  of  restoring  their 
sight.  I  want  to  say  that  *!  will  not 
accept  one  cent  of  payment  from  any 
of    these    patients." 

Dr.  Ege  received  his  patients  in  a 
suite  on  the  first  floor  of  the  ho-tel, 
and  the  door  leading  to  the  clinic  re- 
mained open  throughout  the  day.  He 
refrained  from  holding  out  hope  to 
any  of  those  wiio  came  voluntarily  to 
ask  for  treatment.  "I  will  do  my 
best,"   he   told  them. 

"It  is  cruel,''  he  explained  later,  "to 
fflve  false  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
sight.  Hundreds  have  written  ap- 
pealing letters  to  me,  and  regardless 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  bigots  of  the 
medical  profession,  who  assert  that 
radium  will  not  cure  blindness,  I  am 
going  to  endeavor  to  supply  that 
proof."  i 
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TREATS  BLIND  WITH  RADIUM. 


That 


ivte      Physician       Claims 
\«Ta.t    Can    Be    Restored. 

enty  blind  patients  were  treated 
with  radium  free  of  charge  at  a  clinic 
at  the  Hotel  Arlington,  18  West  'Tw^enty- 
flftJi  street,  by  Dr.  John  Ege  of  Read- 
ing, Pa,,  who  claims  that  the  sight  can 
be  restored  by  means  of  radium. 

Seventy-five  sightless  persons  applied 
for  the  treatment, .  of  which  number 
twenty  were  selected  by  Dr.  Ege.  He 
brought  with  hini  nine  tubes  of  radium 
of  from  20,000  to  2,000.000  degrees  of 
activity.  He  selected  patients  able  to 
distinguish  between  day  and  night  for 
his  experiments,  and  is  confident  that 
results    will    be    obtained    immediately. 


He  informed  the  blind  that  he  wouldj 
do  his  best  to  restore  their  sig^ht,  and] 
a  record  was  taken  on  each  case.  He] 
said  later:  ^ 

"It  is  cruel  to  give  false  encourage-' 
ment  to  those  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  sight.  Hundreds  have  written 
appealing  letters  to  me,  and  regai'dless 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  bigots  of  the 
medical  profession,  who  assert  that 
radium  wilj  not  cure  blindness,  I  am 
going  to  endeavor  to  supply  that, 
proof. 

"With  the  supply  of  radium  I  have," 
said  Dr.  Ege,  "it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  treat  other  cases  until  I 
have  disposed  of  the  -twenty  patients  i 
who  were  given  the  fii-at  treatment' 
to-day.  I  have  arranged  for  these 
men,  women  and  children  to  visit  me 
in  Reading  and  I  will  continue  the! 
use  of  the  radium  so  long  as  there  is 
the  slightest  hope  of  i*estoring  their  | 
sight.  I  want  to  say  that  I  will  not, 
accept  one  cent  of  payment  from  any] 
of  these  patients.'  I 

"Notwithstanding  the  positive  as-i 
sertions  of  scientists  in  Europe  and 
America  that  sight  cannot  be  re- 
stored by  radium,"  said  Dr.  Ege,  "I| 
can  produce  two  patients  who  camo 
to  me  totally  blind  and  can  now  read. 
It  is  my  purpose  in  treating  the  cases 
selected  to-day  to  demonstrate  to  the. 
scientific  world  that  sight  can  be 
stored  through  the  use  of  radium 
sufficient  strength." 
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Dr.  .John  Eis?e  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
,  been  treating  blind  people  in  New 
iJTork  with  rt< H i  11  r>T ^  3,yi^^- -fi^ ^r c  hc  expects 
to  restore  the  sight  of  20  per  cent  of 
them.  The  others  are  not  hopeful  cases, 
;but  he  may  mkke  some  of  them  see  a 
'little.  H$  charges  nothing  for  the 
: treatment  unless  the  blind  people  are 
able  to  pay  without  scrimping  their 
living.  The  doctor  claims  that  radium 
will  nearly  always  restore  sight  if  the 
patient  can  still  distinguish  day  from 
night,  and  it  may  work  as  well  even 
on  the  totally  blind.  He  has  been  at  It 
some  time  and  shows  a  long  list  of  pa- 


tlents  v/ho  have  been  made  to  see  bet- 
ter. He  says  the  people  should  not  be- 
lieve that  radium  will  make  all  th«, 
cures  appa-ently  claimed  for  It  by: 
doctors  whose  words  have  been  takeii; 
to  .mean  .too  much  in  the  newspaper 
reports,  but  that  there  is  no  doubt 
radium  will  increase  in  value  to  the 
medical  profession,  and  probably  mijch 

!  faster    than     the     conservative    doctors 

I  have  admitted  in  the  discussion  of 
cui'es    and    failures    in    cases    of    tuber- 

I  culosls,  cancer  and  various  other  con>' 
dltions  of  human  suffering-.  It  takes 
time  as  does  the  development  of  other, 
processes,  but  that  does  not  weaken  the 
^reat  value  of   radium  in  the  J>ands  of 

I  doctors. 


Tlew  M'o-rk..  n.  w.,  s 
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enkTO  Sun — Sir: 


Kadium  and  the  l^liiu 

To  THE  Editor  OF  The  Eve: 
In  The  E^-ening  Sux  of  Feb.  12  it  is  re- 
that  Dr.  Job.n  Ege  of  Reading-,  Pa., 

^  ^  that  the  sight  of  the  blind  can 
b^*€5tored  by  radium.  I  enclose  a  paper 
whloh  was  publiwhed  by  the  Journal  of 
Advanced  Therapeutics  in  1903,  which 
shows  I  treated  blindness  at  that  time 
with  radium.  In  these  cases,  while  the 
sight  seeoned  to  be  stimulated,  no  lastJnff 
results  were  obtained.  While  it  is  worth 
while  to  experiment  in  blind  cases  with 
radium  of  high  activity — say  1,800,000, 
containing  at  least  five  milligrams  of 
radium  clement — it  would  seem  hardly 
fair  to  encourage  cases  of  blindness  due 
to  optic  atrophy  or  opacities  of  the  co.-nea 
to  take  treatment,  especially  if  they  were 
put  to  any  expense  either  for  medical  ser- 
vices or  railroad  transportation.  It  is 
quite  possible  tho.t  the  cases  that  Dr.  Egc 
claimed  had  their  .sight  I'estored  wer€ 
those  of  hysterical  blindness,  where  ani 
suggesti\-e  inethod  would  have  restorejj 
their  sight.        Samuel  G.  Tract,  M.  D. 

.  New  York,  Feb.  12.    _..:,,.,. :.r,.^l,<^.:,,,^;a 
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WIDE  INTEREST 
IN  EYE  OPERATION 

LETTERS   F%OM   PERSONS   IN 
D^STANTSJI^^TES. 

BLIND  DBIVER  MAN  WRITES 


Requests  for  Information  Conpern-l 
Ing  Method  by  Which  Dr.  Whit- 
ham  Grafted  Pig's  Cornea  to  Eye: 
of  Sightless  Infant  Are  Pouring 
Into  Baltimore  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat  Hospital — Many  Wish  to 
Be  Treated  by  Surgeon. 


From  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
young  and  old,  letters  are  beginniug  to 
pour  Into  the  'Baltimore  Eye,  rOar  and 
Throat  Hospital,  West  Frauklin  street, 
from  persons  who  have  been  blind  for 
years,  asking  for  particulars  of  the  op- 
eration performed  at  the  local  institu- 
tion last  week  on  a  three -months-old  In- 
fant by  Dr.  Floyd  B.  Whithara,  514  Ca- 
thedral street. 

•  The  latters  shown  that  the  remarkable 
operation,  in  whicij.  as  told  exclusively 
In  "J'hc  American  last  weok,  the  cornea 
of  a  pig's  eye  was  grafted  to  the  eye- 
ball of  David  Kano,  the  infant  son  of  a 
Gettysburg  hotel  man,  has  attracted 
countrywide  attention. 

The  infant  is  improving,  and  th^re  is 
now  but  little  doubt  that  the  operation 
will  prove  ultiujately  a  complete  suc- 
i'ess  and  will  thus  revolutionize  optical 
Kurgery. 

The  letters  being  received  at  the  local 
institution  are,  in  the  main,  pathetic 
ones.  There  is  one  from  a  man  in  Den- 
ver, who  has  been  blind  for  30  years. 
He  says  from  what  has  been  read  to  him 
about  the  operation,  he  believes  that  the 
ailment  which  has  robbed  him  of  his 
sight  can, be  cured  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  method  employed  by  Dr.  Whitham 
in  the  caso  oC  the  Kane  infant. 


Tbere  is  another  letter  from  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  aud  Hiiothor  from  Atlanta,  Ga. 
From  evory  8e(;tion  of  the  country  they 
have  come,  showing  that  the  name  of  the 
[Baltimore  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Charity 
j  Hospital  has  become-  famous  from  coast 
to  roast,  and  the  name  of  the  young  sur-, 
geon  who  performed  the  remarkable  feat 
of  surgical  skill.  Dr.  Floyd  B.  Whitham, 
has  had  added  to  it  equal  lame. 

Just  what  pction  can  be  taken  on  the 
letters  is  not  yet  knoMn.  Dr.  Whitham 
will  not  pronounce  the  operation  a  snc- 
{cess  at  this  time.  While  the  surgeons 
jand  attendants  at  the  hospital  generally 
jagree  that  the  infant  can  now  see  clearly' 
[out  of  the  pig's  eye,  it  is  said  that  there 
!is  one  chance — though  a  very  small 
jchance — that  the  cornea  may  cloud  within 
ja  month.  If  it  stays  as  clear  for  a  month, 
however,  as  it  is  now,  there  will  be  prac- 
itically  no  doubt  that  the  infant  will  be 
table  to  see  through  life. 

Nothing,  however,  can  convince  the 
child's  mother,  who  is  constantly  at  his 
bedside,  that  there  is  now  any  chance 
of  the  optic  again  clouding  into  blind- 
ness. Formerly  sad  featured  and  wor- 
ried, holding  but  little  conversation  with 
ianyone,  Airs.  Kane  is  now  smiling  almost 
Icoutinually  and  chats  vivaciousl 
those  about  the  hospital. 
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How  a  Blind  Baby 

Was  Made  to  See 

Through  the 

Eye  of  a  Pi^ 

**The  cornea  of  the  pig's  eye  was  removed 

and  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  useless 

and  opaque  layer  of  the  baby's  eye. 
The  delicate  operation  of  bandaging  then  followed. 
Six  days  afterward  the  baby  was  able  to  see/' 

BY  graftmg  operations,  surgical  science  is  aiming 
to  repair  every  physi-cal  defect  of  the  human  body. 
The  grafts  a're  commonly  taken  from  animals, 
but  in  some  cases  portions  of  a  dead  human  body,  or 
6om«  part  of  an  injured  human  organ,  may  be  used 
to  advantage. 

Astonishing  progress  has  beec  made  within  a  few 
years  in  this  Idne  of  surgical  science.  The  latest  achieve- 
rnemt  is  the  rafting  of  the  cornea  of  a  pig's  eye  in 
pflace  of  the  injured  cornea  of  a  human  eye. 

The    patient    was    David    Kane,    the    nine-months-old 

ohiJld  of  H-erman  Kane,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.    He  had  been 

blind  from  birth  as  a  result  of  an  infection  which  had 

I   caused  the  cornea,  or  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  to 

I   thicken   and  become   opaque.     An  operation    was   per- 

I    formed  on  the  right  eye,  by   which   the  outer  portion 

\.  of  the  thickened  cornea  was  removed.     This  produced 

a  partial  restoratilon  of  sight.     The  left  eye  could  not 

be  dealt  with  in  this  manner  and  remained  hopelessly 

blind. 

Dr.  Ployd  B.  Wihitham,  a  young  surgeon  of  the  Baltic* 
more  Eye,  Ear  and   Nose  Hospital,   undertook   to   per- 
I    form  a  novel  operation  on  liittle  David  Kane  to  restore 
'    the  Bight  ot  the  left  eye. 

Dr.  Whitman  decided  to  use  a  pig's  eye  in  the  oper- 
ation on  Da\id  Kane.   The  pig.  In  the  structure  of  many , 


af  its  tissues  and  organs,  is  said  to  bear  a  closer  re- 
semiblance  to  a  human  being  than  any  other  animal.} 
This  is  sa^id  to  be  true  especially  of  the  pig's  eye.  The 
little  boy  is  In  f€wjt  to-day  able  to  see  with  the  pig's 
cornea,  and  great  hopes  are  felt  that  the  success  will 
be  permaneflQt. 

The  cornea — like  -the  other  parts  of  tough,  globular 
tissue  containing  the  machinery  of  vision — is  composed 
of  some  Siitty  distinct  layers  of  fibre,  suiperimposed  and 
hold  together  by  a  cement-like  substance.  These  layers 
are  merged  into  the  layers  of  the  sclerotic  coat — the 
larger  part  of  the  eyeball's  covering,  a  tough,  opaque 
m-embrance  which  completes  the  globular  form  back 
to  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  brain  and  merges 
into  the  nerve-memibrane  coating  the  inner  surface  of 
the  gloibe-tissue,  which  is  called  the  retina. 

Underiying  the  sclerotic  coat  and  the  cornea  as  far 
forward  as  the  eQasitic  curtain  containing  the  pupil  and 
called  the  dris,  is  a  network  of  muscular  tissue  contain- 
ing arteries,  veins  and  nerves.  The  main  portion  of 
the  eye.ball  from  the  retina  forward  is  filled  with  vit- 
reous humor — a  transparent,  jelly-like  substance  which 
sustains  its  form,  and  through  which  the  light  entering 
through  the  pupil  is  filtered  upon  the  retina. 

Resting  upon  the  mass  of  vitreous  humor  back  of  the 
Iris — li!!ke  a  thin-edged,  thick-in-the-middle  cork  in  a 
bottle — is  the  (transparent,  hard,  cartilaginous  struc- 
ture, the  crystalline  lens — in  shape  like  any  artificial 
lens  with  ftwo  convex  surfaces.  Between  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  lens  and  the  apex  of  the  cornea  is  a  cham- 
ber filled  fwrlth  water — aqueous  humor — ^in  which  the 
Iris  with  its  pupil-centre  floats.  A  thiickening  or  opacity 
of  the  cornea  mean«  that  light  is  shut  out  from  the  eye. 

The  .pig  was  (first  operated  upon.  He  was  rendered 
Uiorou'ghly  aseptic  and  then  placed  under  ether.  'The 
dornea  of  his  eye  was  removed  with  a  circular  trephine 
by  the  surgeon  and  placed  in  a  normal  salt  solution, 
ready  tfor  use  when  the  human  patient  shoujld  be  ready. 
The  pig  was  allowed  to  die  under  the  anesthetic. 

The  surgeon  then  proceeded  with  the  operation  on 
tbe  child.  The  entire  corneal  portion  of  the  patient's 
eyeibali  was  exposed  by  dlamps  which  held  back  the 
lids.  Then,  with  the  speclail  Von  Hippel  instrument, 
a  delicate,  revolving  knife,  the  surgeon  made  a  circular 
Incision  several  layers  deep  a  little  to  the  front  of 
where  (the  cornea  joins  the  sclerotic  coat.  "These  layers 
were  entirely  dead.  Wiithout  much  difficulty  they  were 
peefled  oft,  much  as  one  would  peel  off  the  s>kin  of  an 
onion. 

The  circular  incision  was  deepened,  and  s>lowly,  with 
Infinite  care,  more  layers  of  the  seared,  horny  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea  were  peeled  and  cut  away.  By 
the  time  that  half  the  thickness  of  the  cornea  had  been 
removed  it  became  evident  that  quite  a  numiber  of  the 
Innermost  layers  were  uninjured.  What  remained  of 
the  tissue  was  now  transparent;  underlying  nerves  and 
blood  vessels  came  into  view,  and  at  the  apex  the  dark- 
ened pupil  of  the  eye  was  plainly  visiible.    Another  very 


delicate  circular  Incision,  the  careful  dissection  of  an- 
other thin  set  of  layers,  and  the  patient  was  prepared 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  operation — still  delicate,  but 
requiring  much   less  time. 

The  pig's  cornea,  precisely  measured,  had  been  dis- 
sected down  to  its  innermost  layers.  Deftly  the  sur- 
geon lifted  it  with  his  forceps  and  pla<:ed  it,  like  a  tiny 
cup.  ibotitom  upward,  upon  the  eye  prepared  to  receive 
it.  Gen'tle  pressure  glued  the  two  wounded  surfaces  to 
each  other.  Only  a  thin,  almost  imperceptible  circle 
of  vertical  "dleavage  showed  that  there  had  been  any 
operation  on  the  .ba,by*s  eye,  but  at  the  apex  of  the 
cornea  the  pupil  and  the  iris  were  now  clearly  visible. 
Granting  a  successful  'healing  «procesai,  the  paUieni 
would  soon  have  as  good  an  eye  as  before  the  accident 
in   which   he  was   blinded. 

The  clamps  were  removed,  the  eyelids  pressed  close- 
ly down  and  bandaged. 

The  bandages  were  removed  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
the  eye  'was  tested  to  find  If  the  operation  had  been 
successfuil.  Admitting  a  little  light,  one  of  the  doctors 
at  the  cotslde  held  up  a  doll  before  the  youngster.  As 
his  mother  bent  anxiously  over  him.  he  blinked  uncer- 
tainly  a  moment  or  two,  then  reached  up  both  hands 
after  the  doll.  ] 

Dr.  Kane  placed  his  hand  over  the  right  eye,  in  which 
there  was  kno'wn  to  be  some  sight,  but  still  the  little 
fellow  tkept  reaching  after  the  toy.  Then  the  room  -was 
darkened  and  a  candle  was  moved  slowly  ibefore  the 
baiby's  face.  His  left  eye  followed  it  intelligently.. 
It  was  proved  that  sight  had  been  restored  to  the  blind 
eye.  It  will  he  more  than  a  month  before  th«  operation 
can  be  considered  a  permanent  success. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  remarkable  grafting  opera- 
tions and  experiments  that  have  been  performed  in 
recent  years. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  the  most  original  surgical  expert 
of  the  iRockefoWer  Insititute,  New  York,  has  grafted  the 
leg  of  one   dog  upon  another  and   the   surgeons   have 

watched  the  living  animal  skipping  about  on  his  dead 
friend's  lerg.  He  has  transferred  the  kidneys  of  one  cat 
to  another,  and  has  repeated  the  operation  on  many 
pairs  of  cats.  He  has  grafted  a  vein  in  place  of  a  worn* 
out  artery.  He  has  preserved  arteries  in  cold  storage 
and  many  days  later  has  successfully  planted  tlrem  in 
a  living  animal. 

He  has  proved  that  the  diseased  arteries  and  vitail 
organs  of  a  sick  man  can  be  replaced  by  the  arteries 
and  organs  of  other  men  and  animals. 

He  has  perfected  the  method  of  grafting  nerves  and 
arteries  in  co-o-peration  with  Dr.  C.  C  Guthrie. 

Dr.  Carrel  performed  another  series  of  kidney   plan- 
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tat'ion  experiments.     He  TooPonSnBSneJ^WnfT^oS^ 
and   put   it  back   again,   and   from  other  dogs   he   took 
two  kidneys  and  replanted   them. 

In  one  experiment  he  removed  tne  left  kidney  of  a 
dog  and  put  it  into  a  jar  of  Locke's  solution  at  the 
temperature  of  the  laboratory.  Mterward  the  kidney 
was  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  circulation 
was  re-esUblished  after  suture  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
ends  of  the  ureter  united.  The  animal  made  an  un- 
eventful recovery.  Fifteen  days  afterward  the  right 
kidney,  which  had  not  yet  'been  experimented  upon, 
was  extirpated.  Six  months  later  the  animal  was  in 
perfect  condition,  showing  it  ds  living  by  means  of  the 
kidney  that  was  once  out  of  its  body. 

"This  observation,"  says  Dr.  Carrel,  "demonstrates 
definitely  that  an  animal  can  live  In  normal  condition 
after  both  kidneys  have  been  extirpated  and  one  re- 
p-laced." 

Dr.  Carrel  has  transplanted  arteries  from  one  animal 
to  another  and  has  transplanted  parts  of  veins  in  place 
of  arteries.  This  is  an  operation  likely  to  be  very  use- 
ful to  man,  since  many  veins  can  be  dispensed  -with, 
while  the  iarge  arteries  are  essential  to  life.  Pieces 
of  peritoneum  may  also  be  used  to  repair  gaps  that 
have  been  oul  in  arteries.  Cancers  and  tumors  fre- 
quently form  round  an  artery.  They  could  not  be  re- 
iiioved  formerly,  because  to  do  so  would  destroy  the 
artery  and  cause  death,  but  if  a  gap  in  the  artery  can 
be  replaced,  operation  becomes  possible. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  discovery  made  by  Dr. 
Carrel  during  these  experiments  was  that  a  section  of 
artery  may  be  preserved  in  a  refrigerator  for  as  long 
a  period  as  thirty-five  days  and  then  made  to  grow  in 
a  healthy  man  or  animal.  This  indicates  that  when  a 
man  dies  he  does  not  die  completely,  but  merely  that 
one  or  more  vitail  organs  die. 
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IIGHTHING'S  FLASH 
RESTORES  HER  SIGHT 


Mrs.  Louella  T.  Haines,  of  Cam- 
den, Unable  to  Read  for  Years, 
Can  Distinguish  Ordinary 
Print  Without  Using  Glasses. 


The  glare  of  a  lightning  flash,  close 
enough  to  mark  the  lenses  of  her  glasses, 
partly  restored  the  long-lost  sight  of 
Mrs.  Liouella  T.  Haines,  a  resident  of 
Camden,  on  Monday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Haines,  who  is  84  years  old,  was  sitr 
ting  at  the  window  at  the  home  of  fe^'r 
nephew,  Frank  Alcott,  318  West  s|p^et, 
when  a  bolt  shot  into  the  earth  j^arby 
and  was  followed  by  a  crash  ofjAunder. 

Mrs.  Alcott,  M'ho  was  in  the  rfixt  room, 
heard  the  woman  cry  out.  iBhe  ran  to 
her  side.  Mrs.  Haines  •waJ'  stunned  in 
her  chair.  Her  glasses  weoi  on  the  floor. 
Mrs.  Haines  proved  to  be  jrfiore  frightened 
than  hurt  and  easily  w^s  revived.  At 
once  she  began  to  talk  ■t)f  how  plain  the 
objects  in  the  room  lo0ked  to  her.  For 
ten  years  she  had  been  entirely  blind  in 
one  eye,  and  hardly  able  to  more  than 
distinguish  light  with  the  other. 

At  first  Mrs.  Alcott  thought  her  aunt 
had  been  temporarily  mentally  deranged 
by  the  shock.  But  -later  Mrs.  Haines 
asked  for  a  book.  Wrten  it  was  brought, 
she  was  able  to  read  a.  ^ge  of  ordinary 
print  without   her   glasses. 

Excited  over  the  occurrence,  Mrs.  Alcott 
had  permitted  the  glasses  to  lie  where 
they  fell.  When  she  picked  them  up  the 
lens  in  each  glass  was  found  to  be 
marked  with  a  perfect  "V."  This  was 
not  scorched  upon  the  glass;  It  was  in- 
delibly engraved,  as  though  cut  with  a 
diamond.  Only  Mrs.  Haines'  better  eye 
was  affected  by  the  current.  In  the 
other,  the  sight,  which  long  had  been 
dead,  apparently  could  not  be  revived. 
But  the  vision  in  the  eye  that  practically 
was  useless  is  now  said  to  be  almost 
normal. 


Yesterday  Mrs.  Haines  was  ill  and' 
could  not  be  seen.  Although  she  is  fair- 
ly active  for  her  years,  she  is  rather 
frail,  and  the  shock  affected  her  nerves. 
The  experience  of  receiving  her  sight, 
after  so  many  years  of  '"]jn[1nn"r-'*^ 
thought  to  have  had  a  part  in  her  pros- 
tration. Thei-e  is  no  doubt  that  shei 
will  regain  her  strength  within  a  few 
days.  ^^^ 
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Mysterious  Blindness  of  Man 
.     Conquered  by  Physician 

■]|)ii^|)h  J.  Hill,  forty-eight  years 
old;  of  209  Springfield  avenue,  who 
was  stricken  blind  on  Mai'ket  street 
Saturday  afternoon,  was  able  to  see 
partially  today. 

He  is  in  the  City  Hospital,  where  he 
was  taken  after  rteatment  at  the: 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  cause  cf 
his  sudden  affliction  is  still  a  mys- 
tery. It  came  without  warning,  as 
he  was  walking  along  rolling  a  cigar- 
ette. 

The  usual  Saturday  afternoon 
throng  was  strolling  through  Market 
street  and  Hill  was  among  them  all 
alone.  Suddenly  he  reeled  and  .by- 
standers caught  him  in  time  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling  to  the  walk. 

Neither    they    nor    he    knew      what ; 
was    the    trouble    for    some    minutes, 
and  Hill  was  steadied  Avith  his  back 
to  a  store  front.  ,_ 

A  policeman  came  along  and  in<-  I 
quired  the  cause.  Hill  said  that  he  | 
could  not  see,  but  was  otherwise  all 
'fight.  He  was  taken  to  the  infirm- 
ary, where  his  trouble  proved  quitc^ 
as  puziiling  to  the  physicians  as  it 
had  to  the  strangers  who  helped  him 
first.  j 

The  physicians  at  the  City  Hospitali 
are  at  sea,  but  very  glad  becaue  off 
the  partial  restoration  of  Hill's  sight^ 
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How  CATARACT 
BUNDS  You  and 
How  It  Is  CURED 

By   Dr.  iJ^mARD   KEENE    HIRSHBERG 

.)^St^^««I.  A.,  ^!.  D.   (Johns  Hopkins). 


Diagram  Showing-  the  Location  of  the  Pulp  Matter  of  the  Pupil, 
and  How  Rays  of  Light  Passing  Through  This  Lens  Are  Dis- 
tributed in  the  Retina,  and  Thence  Transmitted  to  the  Brain 
by  the  Optic  Nerve. 


^Science  s  Latest  Discoveries 

in  Saving  the  EYES  from 

BLINDING  Veils  Over  the  Pupil 

CATARACT  is  .lot  of  one,  but  of 
various  kinds  This  term  cov- 
ers all  forms  of  opacity  of  the 
crj'stalline  lens  o^  t!ie  eye,  v.hi?a  id 
normally  transpar<rr.t.  There  are  par- 
tial, localised  cata.'-acts  and  total  cat- 
aracts. There  i'.re  soft  cataracts, 
especially  in  yc.uns,  and  hard  cat- 
aracts, with  every  intermediate  de- 
gree of  consi^t^i'xyy 

Congenital  cataract  is  usually  bilat- 
eral, accompanir^d  or  not  by  other  oc- 
ular abnoriralitifs.  such  as  central 
opacity  limited  to  the  anterior  pole 
of  the  lens;  or  aft«rcting  particular 
areas  of  th3  ie"s,  f/iving  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  a  bri'sh  in  consequence 
of  the  contrast  oC  iriternately  clear  or 
dark  areas  or  rhr^s.  zonular  cataract. 

Accidental  cuiaiac.t  is  sometimes 
consequent  to  a  iii^fitning  stroke  or 
accidental  short  circuit  in  factories, 
but  more  often  causer^,  by  a  blow  on, 
or  contusioTi  of.  tiie  ball  of  the  eye. 
It  may  also  follow  a  wound  of  the 
eyeball  or  the  entrance  of  a  foreign 
body  which  rupture''  the  capsule  of 
the  lens,  thus  enabling  the  aqueous 
humor  to  come  into  contact  there- 
with, rendering  it  opaque,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  causing  it  to 
swell,  givim?  rise  to  symptoms  of  in- 
tra-ocular  tension,  calling  for  imme- 
diate treatment. 

Diabetic  Cataract. 

Diabetes  may  cause  cataract  in  the 
child.  In  which  ^ase  it  means  that 
the  disease  is  running  a  rapid  course, 
with  grave  mcnnce  to  life.  Much 
more  frequeritly^in  adults  between  45 
and  55  years,  at  the  "florid"  period, 
before  the  .^tage  vt  cachexia.  Diabe- 
tic   cataract    ii    often    bilateral,    and 


runs  a  rapid  course, 
the  softjvind. 


It  is  usually  of 
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Old  age  c-duses  cataract  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-urtflerstood  lesions  of 
the  ciliary  body.  Senile  cataract  runs 
a  slow  coarse,  the  slower  the  older 
the  patient,  folJo'A'Jng-  in  this  respect 
the  example  of  t\imory.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  never  safe  ♦o  prophesy  the  course 
that  a  given  cb^taract  will  follow^ 
though  this  ts  a  question  the  patient' 
is  sure  to  put. 

It  is  rare  for  one  eye  only  to  be  at^ 
tacked.  Almost  alwaj-s  both  eyes  are 
alTected,  though  not  to  the  same  de- 
gree, oa€  bein.;^  more  advanced  than 
the  other.  I'his  is  fortunate,  because 
it  provides  the  patient  with  the  means 
of  seeing  wnile  ilie  first  cataract  is 
becoming  mature,  -\fter  operation  he 
uses  his  op3"at«:.-u  e>  ^  while  the  other 
cataract  goes  on  lij^ening. 

Eye  troubles  which  did  not  origi-- 
nally  affect  the  Ien«  may  involve  it 
secondarily,  in  which  case  the  cata- 
ract exists  only  as'  a  complication  of 
some  other  ocular  affection.  These 
are  known  as  "complicated  cata- 
racts," thoujTh  U'gicany  they  ought  to 
be  termed  'complicating  cataracts." 
Detachment  of  thf»  retina  and  glau- 
coma are  the  n;o?t  frequent  causes  of 
this  variety  of  cataract. 

It  will  be  ?een,  therefore,  that  there 
are  many  ki.ids  of  cataracts.  The  or- 
dinary forms,  or  those  occurring  in 
old  age  or  in  alult  diabetics,  are  op- 
erable vari3cies,  and  must  be  distin- 
guished at  onco  from  tlie  inoperable 
kind. 

Element  of  Old  Age. 

The  diagnosis  of  cataract  is  diffi- 
eult  at  tlie  on^ei,  easy  enough  later 
on.  At  first  the  put^ent,  between  45 
and  5.3  years  of  age  for  diabetics; 
over  60,  in  the  t-onile  form,  simply 
complains  of  !na:bi!ity  to  see  Avell- 
Sometimes  he  ^loos  fixed  black  or  gray 
spots  on  objects,  in  contrast  with 
moving  spots  met  with  in  other  affec-' 
tions;  or  tilings  uro  seen  "as  through, 
a  glass  darkly,"  ci  wreathed  in  fog.     i 

Reading  is  more  difficult,  and  "suit- 
able glasses"  do  not  improve  matters, 
lie  has  a  difficulty  in  finding  his  way 
about  in  daylijTht,  hut — and  this  is  a 
point  to  be  boi'ne  in  mind — he  finds 
this    eaiiier    when    twiliglit   comes    on. 


To  Tpduoe  thf-  liprbt  these  patients 
wear  smoked  glasses  pull  tlieir  hats 
down  over  their  eye?  and  walk  bent 
forward,  so  as  to  avoid  too  much 
light,  presenting?  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  victims  of.  blindness  or  optic 
ner\e  atroonj-,  who  hold  tlie  head 
hiprli,  trying  to  get  all  the  light  they 
can. 

The  reason  is  that  cataract  usually 
commences  in  the  centre  of  the  lens, 
nd  lifrht  causes  the  pupil  to  contract, 
i^hile  twilight  uilatf.s  it.  allowing  the 
ays  of  light  to  enter  the  eye  -outside 
he  opaque  centre.  These  are  the 
news  of  the  great  Parisian  physi- 
^an.  Dr.  A.  Canfonnet. 

At  this  early  stage  the  diagnosis  is 
)asy  enough  for  the  specialist,  armed 
icith  his  ophthaL.v>t-copf,  hutt-^r  less 
po  for  the  pr-irtiticner  wlio  exam- 
ines the  eye  froji'  cutside.  By  means 
of  oblique  ilJuniination,  however, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
grayish  patcihes  ^-r  lines  in  the  black 
pupil.  This  procedure  consists  in 
throwing  a  cone  of  Hght  on  to  the  eye 
in  a  dark  room  by  means  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass.  tl(«5  source  of  light  be- 
ing placed  obliauely  to  the  patient, 
the  observer  standing  right  in  front 
of  Iiim. 

A  Common  Mistake. 

Unless  you  are  sure  of  your  diag- 
nosis you  must  try  and  steer  clear  of 
a  common  raistr.kf} — to  wit,  tlie  sight 
in  old  age  is  Jilieli'  to  fail,  and  you; 
are  apt.  without  looking  into  the! 
matter,  to  dia.'-ir.'ji'se  cataract  "in  all 
probability."  Toe  patient,  in  accord- 
ance, goes  to  a  sorrcialist  for  the  nec- 
essary operMtion,  but  the  latter  ob- 
viously cannot  operate,  and  is  un- 
able to  confirm  his  confrere's  diag- 
nosis. 

Even  more  ..serious  is  it,  having 
wrongly  diagnosed  cataract,  to  ad- 
A  iso  the  patient  "to  wait  for  it  to 
ripen."  When  the  sight  fails  alto- 
gether tlie  patient  goes  to  the  spe- 
cialist, who  diagno.ses  an  affection  of 
the  retina  or  the  optic  nerve  or 
chronic  glaucoma,  which  by  this  time 
has  become  incurable,  tiiough  the 
condition    raigiit    have     admitted     of 


I  remedy  if  taken  in  hand  earlier.    Con- 

j  eequently  you  must  never  assert  tjiat 
tliere  is  cataract  unless  you  are  quite 
uert-SLini  about  it. 
At  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is  easy 

I  enough    to    make    cut    a    grayisli    or 
even    milky    tint    through    the    pupil, 
end  the  dia.crnosiE!  is  easy. 
A  cataract  is  Siiid  to  be  ripe  when 

I  tlie  opacity  has  invaded  the  lens  as 
A  whole.     You  wait   until  this  is  the 

I  case  before  opera  l^ng:  otherwise  the 
Btill  transparent  pftrts  remain  adher- 
ent to  the  lens  capsule,  only  the 
opaque  parts  read^)y  coming  away. 
The  pieces  left  behind  become  opaque 

i  later    on,    formir^tr    v/hat     is     termed 
"secondary  cataract."  necessitating  a 
Bubseqaent  inter\enlfon. 
Except    in    presence    of    rare,    very 

,  specia',  indications  you  must  wait 
until  the  cataract  is  ripe  before  oper- 

I  ating,    and    must    steadily    resist    the 

;  patient's   enTroatte<,    tired   as  he   gets 

I  of  waiting  for  tha  favorable  moment 

Degre«s   of  Opacity. 

You  know  thac  t'?e  lens  has  become 
L  quite    opaque,    one   degree   *vhen    the 
gray    or    milky    appearance    has    in- 
vaded tlie  lens  as  a  whole;  tvi^o  when 
the  pauent,   with   his  back  turned  to 
the  window  and  liis  good  eye  closed, 
cannot    distinguish      the     physician's 
I  fingers    at    a    distance    of     about     IS 
I  Inches.     To  make  quite  sure  whether 
'  he-   sees    them    or    not    he    should    be 
asked   to   state  whether   the  hand   is 
open  or  closed;  to  &ay  how  many  fin- 
gers he  sees.     Three  degrees  are  indi- 
cated   when    there    is    no    longer    any 
shadow. 

It  is  obviou3  that  if  the  opacity 
extends  to  the  peripriery  of  the  lens 
the  light  throv/n  l.»y  the  magnifying 
glass  in  oblique  illumination  shows 
a  uniform  grayish  tint,  occupying  the 
entire  pupil.  Whcr.  the  opacity  does 
not  involve  the  jjeripbery  it  remains 
behind  tl>e  ^jJariS  of  the  iris,  and  the 
latter,  ri^bre  anterior  than  the  opac- 
ity, throws  its  shadow  upon  it. 

When  tlie  cattiract  is  not  yet  ma- 
ture you  sliall,  tlierefore,  see  a  cre- 
scentic  shadow  tin  own  by  the  iris  on 
ihc  opacity,  the  orescent  bcljog  on  the 
side  whence  comes  tue  light. 


Ripeness  is  n-cetsary,  but  it  is  not 
all.  There  fnust  be  no  contra-indicii- 
tions,  such  as  cachexia,  obstinate 
cough,  mental  aI;e'iation,  grave  dia- 
betes. 

The  most  irapyrtant  objection  is  im- 
permeability of  the  tear  ducts,  which 
give  rise  to  persistent  overflow  of 
the  tears,  with  or  without  distension 
»f  the  lachrymal  sac,  pressure  on 
which  with  the  f;3iger  causes  a  reflux 
of  pus  by  the  lachryjnal  orifices.  The^ 
tears  stagnate  by  rteson  of  the  lach^ 
rymal  obstruction  and  are  ahvayi 
contaminated,  contnining  dangeroul 
germs.  It  is  unnece.«?sary  to  point  ou^ 
that  you  dare  not.  open  up  the  globe"' 
so  long  as  it  is  bathed  in  stagnant 
Infected  secretion,  otlierwise  you 
should  get  q.bscciis  of  the  eye. 

Lachrymal  Injections. 

Always  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
lachrymal  passages  by  squeezing  the 
sac,  in  order  to  fintl  cut  whether  any 
secretion  regui-^itates,  and  by  mak- 
ing an  explora'^orj-  injection  into  the 
lachrymal  orifices,  which  the  patient 
cught  to  feci  rui.'.nin^  down  the  nose 
or  into  the  throat  if  the  canal  is  per- 
meable. 

In  the  first  place,  treat  the  cause, 
which  is  often  diabetes.  Senility  is 
not  amenable  to  treatment,  but  even 
BO,  by  suitable  <iitt  and  proper  exer- 
cise ojjy  arterio-soierosis  can  be  re- 
moved. You  need  not  forbid  ocular 
work  entirely.  Moderate  use  of  the 
eye  has  no  particular  effect  on  the 
course  of  a  pat^ract. 

Can  cataract  be  Influenced  by  local 
measures?  '."onie  p^pecialists  deny  the 
possibility,  but  otJier.^j— and  they  are 
the  majority— concede  that  it  may  be 
so"  in  some  instance^-.  These  results, 
though  not  constant  and  less  brill- 
iant than  was  originally  hoped,  are 
nevertheless  quite  tangible,  and  jus- 
tify having  renoun  j  -  cd  sue!)  treat- 
ment, silica  is  absolutely  harmless, 
and,  moreover,  is  the  only  possible 
treatment  early  in  the  case. 

Tlic  patient  i.s  directed  to  take  two 
eye  baths  daily,  about  a  <iuarter  of 
&j^  liour  each,  in  a  proper  ^y0  iwlh. 


preferably  provided  with  rubber  mar- 
grins,  containing  a  tepid  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  Dr. 
Louis  Dor  of  I^yons  suggests  a  more 
active  solution,  v/hsch  might  be  pre- 
ferred, viz.,  sodii  indidi  sice  5  parts, 
calcium  chloride  in  crystals,  5  parts; 
distilled  water,  400  parts. 

When  the  cataract  is  ripe  proceed 
to  its  extractitMT.  The  patient  re- 
mains in  bed  Avjih  both  eyes  closed 
for  about  tliree  days  He  sets  up 
on  the  fourth  day,  only  -wearing  a 
dressing  on  tiii  operated  eye.  Tliis 
second  period  lasts  about  a  week.  Of 
course  he  \^ill  have  to  wear  a  glass 
to  compensate  tiie  absent  crystalline 
lens.  The  lat<cr  is  equivalent  to 
about  13  dioptrics;  the  correcting 
glass,  wliich  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in 
front  of  it.  L.hould  be  10  dioptrics  for 
distant  vision  and  13  or  14  for  reading. 
If  the  patient  was  previously  hyper- 
metropic, his  glasses  will  have  to  he 
somewhat  strongpr  than  as  given, 
while  in  cases  cf  myopia  the  strength 
is  reduced. 


STRICKEN  SJjlft.*N  COURT. 

NarKOUsness  May  H 
/^■yan's  Sudden 
A'^oman   startled   t 


ave  Caused  Wo- 
Affliction. 

the  Gates  Avenue 
Court  yesterday  by  rising  to  her  feet 
and  shrieking: 

"  I    cannot    see.      I    am    blind,    I    am 
blind." 

Then  she  fainted.  Court  attendants 
took  care  of  her  until  she  was  taken 
to  St.  John'3  Hospital,  where  it  was 
found  that  a  nervous  strain  centring  in 
the  optin  nerve  had  suddenly  destroyed 
her  sight.  She  was  Mrs.  Lida  Rose,  42 
^ears  old.  of  ;!4  McDougal  Street, 
Brooklyn,  who  had  been  waiting  to  be^ 
called  to  the  witne.ss  chair.  Dr. 
cook  said  the  nervous  strain  ii 
while  she  was  waiting  to  be  called 
ably  caused  the  afflictidn. 


g  to  be, 
)r.  Lea;^ 
involve™ 
ed  prob# 
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CHILDREN  SAVED  FROM 
BLINDNESS  BY '  NEEDLING' 


■■■Ul  I         I  I^W— II 


Good  Results  Follow  New  Eye  Opera- 
tions Performed  at  Jefferson  Hospital 
for  Removing  Cataracts. 

Surg-eons  and;  rrjeijical  students  at  Jefflerson 
Hospital  are  didcusahig-  with  interest  the  good 
results  which  ha^e  followed  a  series  of  delicate 
eye  operations  beVg  performed  for  cataract  in 
children.  The  operation  Is  known  as  "needling." 
It  consists  of  perforating  certain  portions  of 
the  eye  to  permit  the  fluids  within  the  eye  to 
mix  with  and  dissolve  the  opaque  lens  which 
causes   blindness  in  cataract. 

One  of  the  surgeons  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital said  yestcrdas'  that  there  have  been  a 
number  of  unusually  Intere&tlng  operations  of 
this  type  In  the  last  few  weeks,  and  very 
good  results  have  been  obtained  in  cases  In 
which  children  suffered  serious  disability  in 
vision. 

In  explaining  the  operation  he  said: 

"In  cataract  the  vision  becomes  dim  and 
finally  lost  because  the  lens  of  the  eye,  through 
which  rays  of  light  pass  and  are  focussed  on 
the  retina,  the  seat  of  vision,  becomes  opaque 
and  cuts  off  the  light  rays.  In  adults  this  hard, 
jopaque  lens  is  removed  and  thus  the  rays  of 
'  iight   can   again  etrike   the   retina  and   sight   is 

in  a  large  measure  restored,  as  an  artificiali 
ens  Is  used  to  focus  the  rays  upon  the  retina. 
"In  children  suffering  from  cataract  we  can- 
h.ot  remove  the  lens  because  of  its  softness. 
Ro  we  have  been  performing  the  "needling" 
operation.  This  consists  of  introducing  a  fine 
peedle-iike  instrument  through  the  cornea  and 
front  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  passing  it  back 
^o  the  capsule  covering  the  lens.  This  capsule 
is  pierced,  and  through  this  'tiny  opening  the 
luid  from  the  front  chamber  of  the  eye  reaches 
;he  opaque  lens  itself.  This  fluid  has  the  power 
->  f>  ^olve  and  eventually  absorb  the  lens.  As 
.ymtrance   to   the   rear   chamber   of  the   eye. 


containing  the  retina,  is  now  no  longer  blocked 
by  the  opaque  lens  the  light  rays  can  again 
enter.  This,  in  itself,  permits  some  vision,  b\it 
sight  is  not  disunct  as  there  is  no  distinct 
focus.  This  is  obtained  by  means  of  an  artifi- 
cial lens  inserted  into  the  spectacles  worn 
after  the  operation,  and  when  the  slight  wounct 
from  the  operation  heals  a  very  fair  amount 
of  vision  is  obtained,  far  superior  to  that  which 
can  bo  secured  by  any  other  means  known  at 
the  present  time."  .:^^:i^,',..;.._;;,,  ...i^  ,:.;.,..^uiii:i;.^'^/tfv^t^-^* 
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SORE  EYES 

IN  1912.  33,800  of  the  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  New  York  city  school  chil- 
dren suffered  from  acute  sore  eyes 
and  15,245  were  reported  as  having  tra-- 
choma.  Trachoma  is  a  very  serious 
disease.  Usually  it  is  not  cured.  In  the 
course  of  time  those  who  have  trachoma 
either  become  blind  ^r  else  they  see  so 
poorly  that  tff^Tcannot  do  their  every- 
day work.  Furthermore,  trachoma  is  a 
contagious  disease. 

Caring  for  these  51,000  afflicted  with 
contagious  eye  disorders  was  not  a  small 
task.  Studying  the  situation  carefully, 
the  authorities  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  neiher  pink  eye  nor  trachoma  was 
spread  in  the  schoolroom;  the  teachers' 
supervision  was  enough  to  prevent  the 
spread  there.  The  worst  place  to  catch 
trachoma  was  in  the  close  contact  of 
the  large  tenements. 

Excluding  children  from  school  for 
pink  eye  and  trachoma  did  harm.  The 
excluded  children  lyamed  the  street  at 
will,  carrying  infection  to  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  them  for  the  14  to  16 
waking  hours,  instead  of  the  8  to  10 
hours  otherwise  spent  out  of  the  school. 
After  studying  the  situation  Drs.  Will- 
iams and  Sholly  decided  that  the  proper 
plan  was  to  force  children  with  sore 
eyes  to  go  to  school.  Special  provision 
for  treating  their  eyes  was  made.  A 
special  ophthalmia  school  was  started. 
Wash  bowls,  towels  and  all  other  toilet 
arrangements  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion  were  Installed. 

Nurses  and  physicians  attended  the 
school  regularly  and  administered  treat- 
ments. Nurses  went  to  the  homes  of 
the  students  and  instructed  the  family 
how  to  prevent  the  spread  of  sore  eyes 
to  other   members  of  the  family. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  were 
■these:  The  children  were  kept  in  school; 
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the  spread  of  the  disease  was  stopped 
and  nearly  all  the  cases  were  cured. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  was 
for  the  phj'sicians.  They  found  that 
most  of  the  so-called  trachoma  is  not 
trachoma.  Inthe  4075  cases  there  were' 
but  120  cases  of  trachoma;  SO  of  these; 
had  to  be  operated  on.  ] 

They  cured  75  per  cent,  of  the  trach- 
oma cases.  One  thousand  of  ^hem  were 
cases  of  ordinary  pink-eye.  All  of  these 
got  well,  of  course.  .  They  would  hav© 
got  well  in  ordinary  schools. 

There  were  3000  cases  of  granular  lids, 
most  of  which  were  called  trachoma. 
Careful  bacteriological  examination  of 
these  cases  showed  that  they  were  due 
to  the  bacillus  which  caused  pink-eye 
and  not  to  that  which  caused  trachoma. 

Under  good  treatment  in  schools  by 
the  physicians  and  nurses,  98  per  cent, 
of  these  recovered.  '  The  time  required 
averaged  a  little  less  than  a  school  year. 

We  all  remember  the  old  granular 
lids.  It  was  an  obstinate  condition, 
slow  to  heal.  Many  cases  did  not  get 
well.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  these 
were  not  cases  of  the  dread  trachoma. 
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TYPES  OF  BLIPW^Ee^-TlELD 
TO  HYPNOTISM,  DOCTORS  SAYi 


Specialists    Discuss    Case    of    Belolt 
Colleg'e  Student. 

Hypnotism  can  cure  tertaijij^  types  of 
blindness,  according  to  ^^ye  Specialists 
here,  who  yesterday  discussec^'the  case  of 
Fay  H.  Chase,  a  student  et  Belolt  Col- 
lege, Wisconsin,  who  Is  reported  to  have 
been  cured  of  blindnestg  by  hypnotic 
^eatment. 

^hase  is  said  to  have  been  stricken  after 
talcing  part  in  a  football  game  last  fall. 
Earl  T.  Waugh,  professor  of  psychology 
at  the  college,  became  convinced  that  the 
affliction  was  due  to  a  nervous  disorder. 
He  hypnotized  the  young  man  with  the 
result  that  the  restoration  of  sight  fol- 
lowed. 

"Blindness  resulting  from  hysteria,  a 
severe  shock  or  from  worn""  can  frequent- 
ly be  helped  by  hynotism,"  said  a  physi- 
cian here.  "In  these  cases  the  cause 
largely  is  mental;  and,  logically,  the  cure 
must     contain    strong     mental    elements. 


Chase  probably  endured  a  strong*  shock. 
This,  combined  with  the  excitement  and 
perhaps  some  hidden  nervous  defect,  may- 
have  produced  hysterical  blindness,  a  con- 
dition where  there  is  little  real  Injury  to 
the  eye,  but  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar 
condition  in  the  brain  that  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Impressions  from  the  nerves 

of    Eight." 
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UHJ  SEEK  HYPNOTIC  CURE. 


efter.oi      Deluge      Beloi*       Professor 
1%'ho  Uses  Tuning    Fork. 

Beloit.  Wis.,  Jan.  31. — ^Afiei-  curing 
Fay  H.  Chase,  a  sophomore  of  River 
Forest,  111.,  of  total  blindness  by  mean-? 
of  hypnotic  suggestion,  Prof.  Karl  T. 
Waugh  of  Beloit  College  has  been  del- 
uged by  inquiries  from  all  over  the 
country  from  persons  afflicted  with  eye 
disorders. 

Dr.  Waugh's  treatment  of  the  blind 
youth  is  regarded  as  unique,  particularly 
in  that  the  ordinary  hypnotist  operates 
by  means  of  the  eye,  holding  the  fixed 
gaze  of  his  subject.  .  In  the  case  of 
Chase,  who  was  totally  blind,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  large  tuning  fork, 
operated  by  electricity  to  bring  his  suby 
ject    under  thP    .spell.  / 


Soiash  of  Ink 

£>        _Blmds  Pupil 

^llentown.  Pa..  Feb.  T— While 
Pitting  at  his  d^sk  writing  to-day, 
Raymond  Christmer,  a  member  or 
the  senior  class  of  the  North  umber 
land  High  School,  accidentally  upset 

"•■e  ink  bottle,  and  some  of  it  was 
splashed  info  his  eyes.  He  was 
made  totally  blind. 

Physicians  at  Mary  M.  Packer 
Hospital,  Sunbiiry.  fear  he  will 
never  aea  again. 
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BOUNDS 


NOTEl 
ON  CARE  OF  CHILD'S  EYES 


Yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  ladies' 
parlor  of  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  Coolidge 
block,  the  third  bi-monthly  meeting  of 
the  Thurber  Medical  association  was 
held,  in  charge  of  Dr.  G-.  W.  Yeaton 
of  Medway,  and  the  members  present 
listened  to  a  very  illuminating  paper 
by  Dr.  Briggs  S.  Palmer,  a  prominent 
Boston  specialist,  on  "Eye  Defects  inj 
Children,"  in  which  several  of  the  fal- 
lacies in  connection  with  this  subject 
were  exposed. 

The  paper  proved  a  very  interesting 
treatment  of  a  subject  which  has  been 
attracting  more  attention  of  late.  Dr. 
Briggs  said  in  part: 

"The  subject,  'Eye  Defects  in  Child- 
ren,' is  one  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  should  be  given  far  more  intelli- 
gent study  and  consideration  by  par- 
ents, teachers  and  physicians  than  is 
accorded  it  at  the  present  time. 

"When  it  is  fully  realized  how  close 
is  the  relatioi.  between  the  perfect 
functioning  of  the  eye  muscles  in  the 
act  of  seeing  and  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  development  of  the  child, 
we  will  hear  less  of  'hating  to  put 
glasses  on'  and  more  of  the  statement 
'if  my  child  needs  glasses  I  certainly 
want  him  to  have  them.' 

"In  addressing  you  on  this  subject 
I  have  thought  it  not  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  child's  eyes  from  the  time 
of  its  birth.  The  possibility  of  eye  in- 
fection at  birth  is  all  too  familiar  to 
you.  Careful  attention  to  any  inflam- 
mation noticed  in  the  new-born  child 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  TenI 
per  cent,  of  the  blindness  in  the  Unit-| 
ed  States  is  due-ttTtTiTsaisease.  | 

"As  the  child  grows  older  there  mayj 
at  times  be  noticed  inflammation  of  a  I 
greater  or  less  severity,  and  in  each) 


case  the  greatest  care  should  be  used 
to  prevent  an  ulcer  on  the  cornea,  the 
healing  of  which  always  leaves  a  scar 
of  greater  or  les  density,  which  inter- 
feres with  vision  to  a  varying  degree. 

"At  about  the  fifth  year  the  child 
begins  school,  and  it  is  at  this  time 
ihat  a  careful  examination  of  the  eyes 
should  be  made  to  determine  if  the 
eyes  are  functioning  properly.  Many 
parents  believe  that  if  their  offspring 
can  see  well  there  is  absolutely  no 
need  of  glasses,  and  that  only  the  child 
who  cannot  see  well  should  weai 
them.  The  test  as  made  in  our  schools 
under  the  law  of  1906  is  doing  mucfc 
to  perpetuate  this  fallacy.  There  is 
urgent  need  for  a  law  compelling  a 
far  more  scientific  and  comprehensive 
test;  a  test  made  by  a  specialist  in  eye 
refraction. 

The  school  test  as  now  conducted  in 
.most  schools  reveals  those  cases 
'where  vision  is  below  normal,  but  a 
child  with  a  slight  amount  of  astigmia 
may  and  usually  does  have  normal 
vision,  and  yet  these  cases  are  the 
ones  in  which  we  get  the  most  marked 
disturbances  and  consequently  are 
most  harmful  to  development.  The 
child  with  certain  refractive  errors 
sees  poorly,  but  often  suffers  little, 
and  these  are  the  cases  that  the  pres- 
ent school  examinations  detect,  while 
overlooking  the  more  serious  ones. 

"The  coming  generation,  to  be  effi- 
cient to  the  highest  degree  and  able  to 
I  stand  the  strain  that  this  age  puts  up- 
|on  them,  must  not  be  robbed  of  a  large 
I  part  of  their  nerve  force  in  an  effort 
to  correct  a  defect  in  vision,  and  the 
wise  parent  will  see  to  it  that  his  child 
is  taken  to  a  competent  specialist  be- 
jfore  he  begins  his  school  life,  in  order 
that  the  parent  will  be  in  possession  of 
the  most  valuable  information  to  as- 
sist him  in  guarding  the  child's  health. 

"The  number  of  children  who  suffer 
from  headaches  and  other  disorders 
due  to  eye  strain  is  very  large.  For- 
merly every  other  method  of  treatment 
was  tried  before  the  eyes  were  thought 
of  as  a  cause,  but  so  many  have  of  late 
years  been  relieved  by  the  correction 
of  some  refractive  error  that  physi- 
cians and  well-informed  parents  do 
not  now  wait  long  before  sending  the 
youngster  to  a  specialist. 

"It  has  been  said  that  sight  is  one  of 
;  the  principal  senses  of  the  human 
jbody,  one  of   the   great  routes  along 
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which  must  come  much  of  the  child's 
knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the  highways 
to  the  brain,  and  the  more  clearly  he 
sees  the  clearer  are  the  impressions 
he  gains  and  the  more  definite  his 
knowledge. 

"There  are  children  of  poorer  par- 
ents to  whom  every  month  of  school- 
ing means  much.  Thougn  nature  nas 
endowed  them  with  as  keen  minds  as 
their  companions,  still,  suffering  dis- 
couragement after  discouragement, 
they  are  prone  to  give  over  their 
schooling  at  even  an  earlier  period 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
Many  times  a  day  the  child's  whole 
life,  in  school  and  afterwards,  suffers 
by  reason  of  a  deficiency  by  no  means' 
his  fault.  The  child's  mind  must  be 
in  a  receptive  condition  to  absorb  and 
appropriate  the  lessons  brought  to  it. 
"Squinting  has  until  comparatively 
recent  years  received  but  scant  atten- 
tion. Formerly  a  child  with  a  crossed 
eye  had  nothing  done  to  correct  this 
condition,  because  it  was  thought  the 
child  would  likely  grow  out  of  it.  We ! 
know  now  that  a  squinting  eye,  if  left 
until  the  child  is  eight  or  10  years  old, 
becomes  weakened  by  non  use  and  is 
frequently  not  as  good  as  the  other 
eye,  even  v>^hen  straightened  by  the 
wearing  of  glasses. 

"Parents  should  be  constantly  re- 
minded that  it  is  very  important  to 
consult  the  physician  when  a  child 
?ets  anything  in  the  eye.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  often  the  speck  is  allowed 
0  become  imbedded  in  the  cornea,  or 
someone  tries  to  get  it  out  when  it  is 
;o  close  to  the  pupil  that  the  instilla- 
ion  of  cocaine  is  necessary  to  remove 
he  speck  vv^ithout  injury.  The  imme- 
liate  medical  attendance  upon  all: 
;ases  of  burns  by  lime  or  acid,  must! 
ilso  be  impressed  upon  parents. 
:^hildren  should  be  instructed  early  in 
ife  regarding  the  importance  of  hav- 
ng  their  own  wash  cloth  and  towel, 
md  never  to  use  a  common  towel,  nor 
;o  wipe  their  eyes  with  a  handkerchief 
Dther  than  their  own,  nor  to  rub  their  i 
3yes  with  dirty  hands."  I 

After  technical  discussion  of  diseas-' 
)s  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment  Ur. 
Palmer  selected  from  among  the  dan- 
gers to  be  avoided  a  too  prolonged  len- 
>ion  of  the  eyes,  straining  of  the  mus- 
cles by  holding  a  book  or  paper  in  aj 
)osition  unfayorable  to  the  free  arid  J 


latural  movement  of  the  eyes.  He 
suggested  an  interruption  of  continu- 
)us  gaze  upon  a  page  to  look  afar  off, 
3ven  for  a  few  seconds. 
t  "In  conclusion,"  said  the  speaker,  "I 
Wish  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  a 
child  with  good  eyes  likes  school,  for 
lie  likes  activity,  both  physical  and 
piental,  but  if  his  eyes  are  not  suitable 
for  school  work  he  will  not  make  use 
f  them  any  more  than  he  is  compeil 
d  to.  The  child  with  poor  eyes,  who 
'doesn't  see  well,  or  that  sees  well  on^ 
|ly  with  discomfort,  will  always  hate 
'books.  If  he  is  of  an  energetic  dispo- 
sition he  will  be  in  mischief,  for  there 
must  be  an  outlet  for  his  activities; 
or  if  of  a  placid  nature  he  will  become 
stupdi,  dull  anil  listless.  It  becomes 
persistently,  to  set  before  parents  the 
imperative  need  of  giving  close  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  of  eyesight,  and 
much  as  they  may  dislike  to  have  their 
children  wear  glasses,  still  they  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  whenever  the 
eye  glasses  must  be  worn  if  they 
wish  for  the  very  highest  physi- 
jcal,  mental  and  moral  development  of 
their  children," 


Boston  ,     KVl^S5>,    Vn  s-t:  . 
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REGAINS  SIGHT 

FINDING  COLORS 

GREATEST  JOY 

Miss  Lincoln  of  Marblehead  Tellsl 

Sunday  Post  of  How  Strange 

Ordinary  Thii^gs  Looked  Though 

They'd  All  Sell  Prescribed  toiU^ 

If  ybu  had  never  seen  the 
things  you  recognized  only  by 
touch;  if  you  had  almost  lost 
your  temper  because  your 
friends  seemed  utterly  unable 
to  describe  what  "green"  and 
** white'*  and  "red"  meant;  if 
you  had  wondered  for  years 
just  how  you  would  look  in  a 
mirror — what  would  be  your 
joy  at  suddenly  having  your 
eyes  perform  their  normal 
duty? 

This  was  the  experience  of 
Miss  Maud  E.  Lincoln  of  Mar- 
ket  square,  Marblehead. 

Suppose  you    had  to  take  someone's 
else  word  that  grass   turns   brown  in 


winter  and  green  in  summer.  Sup- 
pose they  told  you  •  that  snow  Avas 
white  like  cotton  and  that  the  sky  was 
as  bhie  as  a  baby's  eyes — and  that  ^sud' 
denly  you  could  prove  these  things  for 
yourself.. '  '■:'  .         , . 

Then  you  would  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  this  21 -year-old  girl  of  the 
little  summer  resort  town. 


Suppose  they  told  ypu  that  eyes  be- 
come red  with  crying:,  that  flesh  be- 
comes bliie  with  brviising',  or  so  astound- 
ing a  fact  as  that  a  lobster  becomes 
crinuBon  as  soon  as ,  it  is  boiled.  And 
suppose  you  were  suddenly  given  a 
chance  to  see  these  things,  one  after 
another   prove   correct! 

Then  you  should  go  to  Marblehead 
and  talk  with  a  quiet  young  woman 
who  has  a  merry  ring  in  her  laugh, 
and  who  until  a  few  days  ago  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  make  use  of  that 
wonderful   sense  called   sight, 

Maud  Emerson  L.incoln  is  waiting  for 
just  one  thing:  She  Wants  to  see  if 
that""  brown  grass  in  the  lawn  before 
her- house  will  actually  turn  the  color 
of  the  grass  whicli  appears  in  a  pic-- 
lyre. up  over  the  Ji replace  of  her  room; 

;A.nd.  next  to  tfiat-'  she "  watfts  to  have, 
it' snoHv  so  she'<:arr-see  for 'herseft^'how: 
"white*''  the  beautiful  "cold  fluffy  stiifC-''^ 
can  be;  '"■'   '        "  • 

She  has  been' told' that  it  is  this  color 
of  the  cloth  on  the  table  aiid  that  if  a 
flake  fell  upon  that  cloth- it  could  not 
be  seen.  . 

But  she  can  hardly  believe  it. 

"Won't  yjou  please  tell  the  weather 
man  to  nnake  it  snow  again  this  win- 
ter," Miss  T^incoln  asked  the  Sunday 
Post  reporter,  "just  so  I  can  see  for 
myself?" 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "I'  can 
hardly  wait  for  sprjng  to  come  when 
the  flowers  will  bloom.  Just  '  to  im- 
agine that  from  little  seeds  plants  will 
grow   that  will   look  like   these." 

Miss  Lincoln  spread  opeii  a  book  of 
botany  which  contained  pictiireis  in  col- 
ors of  many  spfecies  of  floria.  Also,  bit- 
ter irony,"  she  fiad  a  ctitaroguV  ot'U 
seed  company.  The  botany  had  only 
representations  of  tropical  species. 
Yet  even  their  exotic  'co'brs  were"  over- 
whelmed  by   the   seedgrower's  book. 

To   Plant  Own   Qar^fen 

"How  much  brighter  the  plants  are 
up  here  than  in  th-  f^.--'>;..-  ••  >Ti$g  Lin- 
coln .  exclaimed. 


tor  many  years  Miss  Maud  Lincoln  heard  Iicr  .feline  pets  spoken  of  by  their 
colors.  On  receivnig  sight  she  still  had  to  rely- on  the  sense  of  touch  in 
reco^niznig  them,  not  having  yet  learned  the  names-of  color*; 


"I  am  going  to  have  a  garden,"  she 
continued,  '.'and  I.  have  already  sent 
an  order  for  seeds.  I  am  going  to  have 
flowers,  carnations  and  marsh-mari- 
golds and  poppies  and  chrysanthemums 
and  na'sturtiums— aren't  they  sweet,  and 
so  many  colors?— and  a  fence  with 
sweet  peas." 

Then  rapidly  she  turned  the  pages  of 
the  ca.talogue,  making  notations  under 
the  brightest  "flowers.  These  she  would^ 
add  to  her  list. 

"And  for  vegetables?"  ventured  the 
reporter. 

Instantly  the  girl  turned  to  the  pic- 
tures of  tomatoes  and  strawberries. 

"Can  you  imagine  anything  niore 
-beautiful,"  she  exclaimed.  "Yesterday 
I  sat  for  15  minutes  just  looking  at  the 
red  of  this  tomato.  I  think  I  like  the, 
red  of  a  tomato  better  than  the  red 
iof ,  a'  strawberry.  And  I  am  going  to 
jiave  soliie  pumpkins,' too,  because  they 
ilook  like  the  sun.  And  I  am  going  to 
^ave  such  a  beautiful  purple.  Is  there 
any  vegetable  that  is  pink?" 
'•  The  reporter  thouglit  for  a  while.  He 
thought  perhaps  .  a  certain  .kind*  of 
turnip  was  pink— but  he  wasn't  sure. 
Perhaps  some  carrot  might— no,  they 
iwere  too  yellowish.  Radishes?  They 
were  too  red'as  a  rule.  So  were  beets.. 
■None  of  these  tints  would  do. 
i  Miss  I>iincoln  wanted  a  vegetable  the 
color  of  a  pink  silk  dress  she  has.  She 
will   ffladly  accept  any  suggestion. 

Already  Fond  of   Pink 

"My  favorite  color?  Well.  re$.Ily," 
1  declared  Miss  IJncoln,  "I  haven't  had 
time  to  make  up  my  mind.  You  see, 
jmost  girls  have  about  15  yeai;,s  before 
they  'Pick  out  what  they  call  'their 
color.'  I  can't  be  expected,  to  do"  so 
,'in  five  days.  T  am  very  fond  of .  pink, 
Ihowever.  But  maybe  the  color  the 
grass  becomes— green— will  prove  my 
favorite.  I've  got  to  withhold  my  de- 
;;Cisi6n  for  several  weeks ,. yet." 

•  At    this    moment    a    yellow    cat  '  c?iTne 
slowly    walking    into    the    room.    :  Miss 

'Linft61n  looked  ait  it  quickly  and  a  little 

•  look,  of    concern    came    into    her    f^e. 
r'Hello,"  she  began,   but  didn't  flniplfi. 

,  'We  have  two  cats,";  she  said.  "'One 
's  yellow  and  the  other  is  gra,y.  But 
I've  only  just  learned  to  distinguish 
them  by  this  curious  difference  in  color, • 
I  and  sometimes  I 'get  mixed  up.  Let's 
«ee,'  that  is  the  gr— no,  yellow  cat,  I'lV 
get  the  names  of  the  colors  all  straight- 
ened out  .aoon," 

Then,  to  make  sure  she  was  right. 
Miss  Lincoln  grabbed  the  yellow  cat  up 
and  merely  stroked  her  head.  "Nice 
Mabel,"  she  said.  For  with  her  toucli. 
she    was    certain.  ■ 

.^Il-Jhlnk  ,the    most    paralyzing    thing 


t   experienced    ^if^as   the  sudden    discov- 
ery  that    the    two    cats    were    somehow  | 
different  In  appearance.     I  couldn't  ex- ' 
press  It  at   first.     You  have  to  learn  to 
describe   things. 

"Then  it  dawned  upon  me  that  one 
was  gray  and  one  was  yellow,  and  I' 
didn't  know  which  was  which,  because 
I  wasn't  yet  sure  of  the  names  of  the 
colors.  So  T  had  to  touch  them  be 
fore  I  could  tell  wliich  was  which. 
Then  I  said  :  ''Mabel  is  yellow  and  Tab- 
bie  is  gray,'  and  thus  I  am  finding  the 
names   of  the   colors   in   my  mind; 

Found   Dishes  Interesting 

"I  couldn't  finish  Aviping  the  dishes,  ' 
continued  Miss  Llnfcoln,  "because  each 
dish  was  so  Interesting.  You  have  no 
Idea. how  much  more  enjoyable  things 
are  when  you  can  see  as  well  as  feel 
them. 

"I  know  how  my  face  feels  and  I 
can  tell  my  mother  by  simply  placing 
my  hand  on  her  cheek,  but  I  can  sit 
and  look  at  my  mother  for  an  hour 
and  just   study   her  face. 

"I  am  afraid,  too,  that  anyone  would 
think  I  am  terrible  vain.  For  I  love 
to  sit  before  my  mirror  and  look  at 
myself.  I  know  how  I  feel,  but  1  don't 
know  how  I  look.  When  I  see  a  per- 
son passing  in  the  street  I  look  sharply 
at  the  features  and  then  run  to  my 
mirror.  You  see,  I  want  to  find  out 
if   I   am   homely   or   beautiful. 

"I  am  going  into  Boston  again  as 
soon  as  I  can  to  look  at  the  pretty 
girls  coming  out  of  the  theatres  after 
a  matinee.  I  am  told  that  many  of 
them  ?.re  very  'pretty.' 

"Already  I  have  noticed  that  there  is 
a  type  of  face  represented  over  and 
over  in  the  magazines.  Probably  this 
Is  the  type  that  Is  considered  beauti- 
ful. I  think  I  haven't  quite  siuch 
a  turned-up  nose  as  most  of  them  have, 
and  my  chin  Isn't  so  pointed  as  they 
all   seem  to  be.     T  hope  I'm  pretty. 

The  reporter  hastened  to  reassure 
Miss  Lincoln  on  that  point,  for  the 
"blind  girl  of  Marblehcad"  has  a  beau- 
tiful complexion  and  her  hair  is  a  deli- 
cate brown.  Her  features  are  regular 
and  the  oval  of  her  face  is  very  pro- 
nounced. 

"What  is  the  most  amazing  thing  ( 
you  have  witnessed?"  asked  the  re- 
porter. 

Miss  Lincoln  thought  a  moment,  then 
she  burst  out  laughing:  "It  was  when 
we  had  lobster  the  other  night  and  the 
horrid  black  thing  turned  a  beautiful 
red — crimson  or  scarlet,  perhaps— I'm 
not  quite  sure  of  the  shades  of  color 
yet.    I   laughed   till   I   cried. 

"And  then  a  vewy  terrible  thing  hap- 
pened. My  eyes  turned  red,  too.  I 
never  knew  before  that  eyes  grow  red 
with  crying.  I'm  not  going  to  cry 
again." 


rBIG  MOMENTS  IN  EXPERI- 
ENCE OF  MARBLEHEAD 
GIRL  WHO  SUDDENLY 
GAINED  SIGHT  AFTER  21 
YEARS  OF  BLINDNESS. 


Fir»t  thing  she  saw — Her  yellow 
cat,  which  she  had  to  touch  to 
distinguish  from  the  gray  one. 

Prettiest  thing  she  saw— The 
flowers  in  a  seed  catalogue. 

Moiit  alarming  thing  she  saw — 
Boston  &  Maine  locomotive. 

What  she  most  wants  to  sec— A 
game  of  baseball,  in  which  either 
the  Braves  or,  the  Red  Sox  par- 
ticipate, and  a  circus. 

Most  wonderful  thing  she  saw 
— The  ocean  at  Marblehead  with 
a  steamship  in  the  distance. 

Most  interesting  thing  she  saw 
— The   human  face. 

Most  disappointing  thing — The 
fact  that  it  was  cloudy  the  day 
she  received  her  sight  preventing 
her  seeing  the  sun. 


f 

ui  - 

I  Miss  Lincoln  is  a  larg^e  girl,  for  she 
f-is  5  feet  8  inches  in  height  and  she  had 
.  no  objection  to  telling  her  weight.  It  is 
152  pounds. 

Curious  About  Scales 

"I  went  to  the  butcher  shop  among 
the  very  flrfet  things  I  did,"  said  Miss 
Lincoln,  "and  there  I  saw  the  curious 
object  I  had  so  often  stepped  on  and 
been  weighed  by— an  old-fashioned  cast- 
iron  scale.  I  didn't  have  to  be  told 
what  I  weighed,  for  I  could  tell  mv- 
self. 

"    "Once  they  said  I  weighed   200,   but   I 

i.knew  it  wasJi't  true.  So  I  tound  the 
stamped    letters    on    the    bar    and    read 

j  my    weight    by    touch.      I     have     never 

f  weighed    more   than   152   pounds. 

t  "Oh,  T  shall  soon  become  used  to 
seeing  things,  and  probably  the  time 
will  come  when  T  will  actually  be  able 

*  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep   on  a  train. 

f  "Now,  however.  T  cannot  think  of 
anyfhing    so    terribly    wasteful    as    not 

»to  keep  your  eyes  open  every  minute  of 
the   blessed   day. 


JNliss  Lincoln  examining  her  face  in 
fa.the  glass  .  to  determine  wKether  or 
'    not  she  is  pretty.'  \ 


Marvelled  at  Locomotive    ' 

"That  remindis  me  that  the  most 
amazing  and  wonderful  thing:  I  saw 
was  a  locomotive.  Many  things  I  had 
examined  by  means  of  touch— but  never 
an  engine.  It  fairly  took  my  breath 
away  when  I  looked  at  it,  and  for  the 
moment  I  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
alive  or  not.  They  say  an  elephant  is 
terribly  large,  too.  I  hope  a  circus  will 
come  to  Marble^ead  soon.  I  shall  be 
the  very  first  person  to  buy  a  ticket. 

"Just  think  of  seeing  a  circus  parade 
that  all  the  children  in  the  books  say 
is  so  marvellous.  Sometimes  I  think 
it  is  almost  worth  being  blind  after  all. 
How  I  shall  enjoy  seeing  a  baseball 
game— the  famous  Red  Sox  and  Braves; 
how  I  shall  gloiT  In  taking  a  trip  on 
a  Nantasket  boat;  what  fun  it  will  be 
to  climb  th«  Bunker  Hill  monument! 
No  one  in  the  world  can  possibly  be  as 
happy  as  I." 


y\ 
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Sightless  doctor  for 
awfUl  hour  bores  into 
own  brain  with  gimlet 

Tells  Remarkable  Story  Of  Op- 
eration Performed  On 
Himself 


BY   HOXOR  FANNING. 

CHICAGO,  March  27. — **l  Kt-pt  my 
head  premised  agraJnst  the  back  of 
my  chair  for  support,  and  -with  one 
of  my  snrsrlcal  knives  I  made  a 
small  incision  above  miy  left  eye, 
then  Ti'ith  a  little  g-imlet  I  begra'n 
drilling;  into  my  cranium.  I  bored 
aw^ay  for  one  I^our  and  Ave  mln- 
ntes! 

<<I  never  stopped  drilling;  for 
more  than  a  second  at  a  time..  I 
knew  if  I  stopped  it  ifronld  be  &jir<i 
to  start  asratn.  Finally  I  touched 
the  spot  I  was  boring:  to-*rard,  and 
the  blood  begran  to  drain  off  my 
brain! 

'*!  knew  I  had  saved  my  life  «»d 
my  reason— 4aayhe  my  si^ht.  I 
"wns  slad  it  was  oTerr* 


No  hero  from  a  battlefield  hospital 
told  me  this  lurid  tale  of  s«lf-torture, 
no  war  surg«on  fresh  from  goary  hos- 
pital tent  told  me  of  the  man  who 
calmly  drilled  a  gimlet  into  his  own 
skull  for  one  hour,  with  only  a  silver 
point  smaller  than  a  pin's  head  divid- 
ing: lif«>  from  death — ^reason  from  men- 
tal wreckage. 

It  was  no  "hero"  at  all,  just  a  mild- 
mannereri  country  doctor  with  a  gentle 
voice  and  a  whimsical  smile,  who 
without  a  tremor,  told  of  the  most  re- 
markable surgical  operation  known  tc 
modern  medical  history. 

He  performed  the  operation  hirasell 
— on   himself! 

The  country  doctor  with  the  mild 
manner,  the  Spartan  courage  and  iron 
nerve  is  r>r.  Walter  F.  Pauly,  of  Kaho- 
ka,   Mo„   osteopath,   surgeon  and  dent- 


ist,  -who  is  no"w^  in   Chicago  recuperat- 
ing   from    tlie    ordeal    of    his    self-per- 
formed operation. 
Accident  Tltst 
Forced   Op«ni:tloit. 

The  accident  that  cost  Dr.  Pauly  his 
sight  and  threatened  to  destroy  hiS| 
reason  occurred  in  his  office  in  Kahokaj 
Feb.  25,  while  he  was  operating  on  the' 
hip  of  a  woman  patient.  A  nurs«  held! 
the  woman's  arras  above  her  headj 
while  the  doctor,  stooping  over  her' 
reclining  body,  manipulated  the  hip 
bone.  In  sudden  frenzy  of  pain  the  wo- 
man wrenched  her  hands  free,  her  bent 
elbow  crnshed  into  the  doctor's  left 
eye,  a  blood  vessel  snapped;  the  blow 
glanced,  a  bone  craked — Dr.  Pauly  wajs 
blind — his   nose   was   broken. 

To  interrupt  the  operation  then 
would  endanger  the  patient's  life.  It 
myst  be  completed.  The  doctor  forgot 
his  own  agonizing  pain.  He  didn't  for- 
get his  patient. 

Blind,  half  daxed,  not  knowing  how 
severely  he  was  injured  and  relying 
leolely  on  his  sense  of  touch  to  guide 
him,  he  finished  his  work,  h«lped  to 
carry  the  patient  from  the  operating 
table  to  the  next  room  and  instructed 
the  ni^rse  show  to  care  for  her. 

Then  he  thought  of  hiineelf.  He 
gTop,ed  to  his  medicine  ca.sc,  his  re- 
markable sense  of  touch  again  his  only 
guide.  Fumbling  among  knives  and 
saws  and  vials  he  found  what  he  need- 
ed to  relieve  the  stress  of  pain.  His 
nerves  were  still  steadj',  there  was  no 
other  doctor  in  Kahoka  to  attend  him, 
so  he  set  his  own  nose  and  bandaged 
his   eye. 

Blood  PosonixLg 
His     Brain. 

Two  weeks  later  Dr.  Pauly  realized 
that  the  blood  from  the  broken  blood 
vessel  was  pressing  on  his  brain,  an 
abscess  vras  forming.  A  brain -abscess 
causes  insanity.  An  operation  must  be 
performed  at  once. 

But  there  was  no  surgeon  in  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Kahoka,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  call  a  specialist  from  a  distant 
city.  Delay  might  mean  death  or  loss 
of  reason! 

"It  was  up  to  me  to  do  the  job  my- 
self," Dr.  Pauly  told  me,  "and  I  did  it.'*i 

"Both  of  my  eyes  were  sightless:  the] 
right  eye  lost  sight  a  £cw  days  afteri 
the  accident.  I  knew  there  was  an  ab- 
scess forming  in  the  tissues  back  nt 
the  left  eye.  T  didn't  want  that  abscess 
to  elfect  my  brain. 


Dr.  Walter  F.  Pauly,  with  att^nditg  mzrse,  photographed  especially 
for  this  , newspaper.  Above  are  the  two  surgical  instruments  the  doctor 
ased  on  himself — the  gimlet  and  knife. 


"I  laid  my  instruments  <mt  on  the 
operating  table,  and  directed  the  nurse 
how  to  attend  me  when  the  cutting:  was 
over.  Then  I  began — first  with  a  sur- 
geon's knife  T  cut  a  small  incision  jnet 
above  my  left  eye.  I  cut  into  the  .eye- 
brow at  the  point  closest  the  nose. 
Then  I  inserted  the  gimlet  in  the  cut, 
and  because  I  couldn't  see  the  opening 
made  by  the  knife  I  left  the  knite  im- 
bedded in  the  wound  to  keep  it  open 
and  guide  me  in  inserting  the  gimlet. 
Drilled  Throuflrh 
Bone  For  Hour. 

"I  started  boring  and  for  o^ie  hour 
and  five  minutes  I  drilled  through  bene 
and  tissue — through  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  lateral  sinus,  then  anothf^r 
eighth  of  an  inch  deeper,  until  I  touch- 
ed the  first  oiJ,  the  three  layers  tha 
cover  the  brain.\^ 

"The  pain  was  Intense,  but  I  had  t. 
keep  my  hand  steady.  I  had  to  guid 
that  gimlet  true,  so  that  it  woulud  no 
cut  an  artery,  which  might  cause  me  t 
bleed  1;o  death.  It  must  not  touch  th 
optic  nerve,  that  would  mean  perma 
nent  blindness. 

"Time  was  like  eternity,  the  pain  wa 
terrific,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  th 
pain,  I  must  concentrate  my  mind  o 
the  direction  of  the  gimlet.  When  th 
infection  was  finally  reached  I  kne< 
my  lite  was  saved,  but  I  knew  th 
worst  ordeal  was  still  before  me.  Ho« 
conld  I  stand  it  to  unscrew  that  gins 
let  out  of  my  flesh. 

,  "T  did  it.  But  I  don't  like  to  thin 
hx>w  how  1  felt  while  that  little  Ma^ 
was  dragging  through   my  sJtuili':'- 
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THE    DREAlf    OF    C ATAKAIT.  ' 


every    de- 

'  the  fear, 

cataract." 

to      the 


The  puhlic  has  a  horror  of  the  word 
"cataract." — says  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  is 
a  sjnonym  of  irremediable  blindness. 
This  is  bad  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  patient  and  his  friends 
lare  inclined  to  regard  every  eye 
trouble  as  cataract. 

Every  spot  on  the  eye, 
crease  in  vision,  causes 
"I'm  going  hlii^d  fniiin 
Frequently,  (lie  patients  go 
oculist  so  wrought  up  that  even  his 
favorable  opinion  fails  to  relieve 
tlieui.  In  this  state,  they  fall  an  easy 
i  prey  to  quacks,  and  charlatans,  wiK? 
assure  them  that  their  glasses  and 
lotions    will   alTect   a  cure. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  actual  im- 
provement in  the  ocular  state,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  remedy  to  cure 
cataract  is  heralded  far  and  wide. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  serve  to 
keep  the  patient  from  securing  pro- 
per treatment  until  the  condition 
which  at  first  was  comparatively 
harmless,  may  have  progressed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  cure. 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  the 
patient  has  a  cataract,  the  outlook  is 
by  no  means  hopeless.  It  must  be  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is  such  that  there  will  be  a 
progressive  loss  of  sight  until  a  cer- 
tain stage  is  reached,  after  which  it 
will  be  possible  by  a  delicate  but  not 
especially  dangerous  operation  to  re- 
store the  sight. 

[  In  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
leases  does  the  eye  become  blind.  In 
l^the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  high  de- 


W^e  of  useful  sight  is  obtained, 
and  in  yome  a  condition  approaching 
normal  visions  results. 

Jn  fact,  cataract  is  one  of  the  most 
favorable  of  eye  diseases  which 
jeause  loss  of  sight,  and  a  patient 
whose  failing  sight  cannot  be  reme-i 
died  by  glasses,  should  hail  this  diag-' 
nosis  with  relief  ii  i  li(iuM|n)Mi«ifi„  .with 
li  error 
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Cataracts 

re  nprblic  has  a  horror  of  the  word 
rfftt."'       It  is  a  synonym  of  irre- : 
meafable    blindness.       This    is    bad   for 
tivo  reasdVntWiHMl^  first  place,  the  pa-  \ 
tient  and  his  friends  are  inclined  to  re'  ' 
^ard    every    eye    trouble     as     cataract. 
Every  spot  on  the  eye,   every  decrease 
in  vision,   causes   the   fear,   "I'm   going: 
blind    from   cataract."    Frequently,    the 
patients   so   to    the   oculist   so   wrought 
up  that  even  his  favorable  opinion  fails 
to  relieve  them.     In  this  state,  they  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  quacks,  and  charlatans, 
who  assure  them  that  their  glasses  and 
lotions    will    affect    a    cure.     Sometimes 
there  is  an  actual  improvement  in  the 
ocular  state,  as  a  result  of  which   the 
remedy  to  cure  cataract  is  heralded  far 
and    wide.     On    the    other    hand,    they 
iruiy  serve  to  keep  the  patient  from  se- 
curing proper  treatment  until  the  con- 
dition which  at  first  was  comparatively 
harmless,  may  have  progressed  beyond 
the    possibility    of    cure.       In    the    sec- 
ond   place,    even    if   the    patient   has   a 
cataract,    the   outlook    is  by   no   means 
hopeless.   It.  must  be  explained   to   him 
that  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  such 
that  there  will  be  a  progressive  loss  of 
si.ght  until  a  certain  stage  is  reached, 
after   which    it    will    be    possible    by    a 
delicate    but    not    especially    dangerous 
operation  to  restore  the  sight.     In  only : 
a  very  .<!mall   percentage  of  cases  does 
the  eye  become  blind.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cas.'s  a   high  degree  of  useful 
sight  ip   obtained,   and   in   .some   a  con- 
dition   approaching    normal    vision    re- 
sult.s.     In    fact,   cataract   is   one  of   the 
mo.st    favorable    of    eye    diseases    which 
cau.se  loss  of  sight,  and  a  patient  whose 
failing    .sight    cannot     be     remedied     by 
glasses  should  hail   this  rtiagnosis  with 
relief  instead  of  with  horror.— [Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


AGED  MAN,  Byi^Lf  OR 
»  YEARS,  SEES  AGAIN 

Special  to  The  Union. 

ROCHESTER,  April  23.— An  unusual 
huma.n  in-terest  scene  was  enacted  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Scates,  near  North  Kochester,  when 
the  husband,  aged  84,  and  blind  for 
years,  suddenly  exclaimed  "I  can  see." 

Mr,  Scates  was  sitting  in  the  home 
with  his  wife,  when  he  suddenly  ut- 
tered a  startling  exclamation.  To  her 
query  he  joyfully  cried  that  he  could 
see  again.. 

The  incident  is  considered  vary  un- 
usual. Because  of  his  advanced  years 
and  the  fact  that  the  use  of  his  eyes 
had  been  denied  him  for  years,  it  was 
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TBTK  DREAD  OF  CATARACT. 


Xeedk?ss,  Say  Specialists,  for  It  Is  an 
15y«fti^ase  That  Responds  to  Treat- 
ment. 

The  public  has  a  horror  of  the  word 
"cataract."It  is  a  synonym  of  irreme- 
diable blindness.  This  is  bad  for  two 
reasons,  accordin;?  to  eye  doctors.  In 
the  f?rst  place,  the  patient  and  hi.g 
friends  are  inclined  to  regard  every 
eye  trouble  as  cataract.  Every  spot 
on  the  eye,  every  decre^&e  in  vision, 
jcauses  the  fear,  "I'm  gninflg..b1ij^d  ^^y^ 
cataract."  Frequently,  the  patients 
go  to  the  oculist  so  wrought  up  that 
even  his  favorable  opinion  fails  to 
relieve  them.  In  this  state  they  fall 
easy  prey  to  quacks. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  actual  im- 
provement in  the  ocular  state,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  remedy  to  cure 
cataract  is  heralded  fai;  and  wide.  On 
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the    other    hand,    they    may    serve    to 
keep  the  patient  from  securing-  prop- 
er treatment  until  the  condition,  which 
at    first    was    comparatively    harmless, 
may  have  prog-ressed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  cure.      In   the  second   place.i 
even  if  the  patient  has  a  cataract,  the 
outlook    is    by    no    ineans    hopeless.    It 
must  be  explained  to  him  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  is  such  that  thercj 
VAll    be    a    progressive    loss    of    sight| 
until  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  after 
which  it  will  be  possible  by  a  delicate 
but    not    especially    dangerous    opera- 
tion  to   restore  the   sight.  . 
In  only  a  very  small   percentage  of] 
cases   does   the   eye   become   blind.    In 
the    great    majority    of    cases,    a    higli 
degree    of    useful    sig"ht    is    obtained, 
and   in   some   a  condition    approaching; 
Formal   vision    results.     In    fact,    cata- 
ract   is    one   of   the   most   favorable    of' 
eye  diseases  which  cause  loss  of  sight, 
and  a  patient  whose  failing  sight  can- 
not   be    remedied     by    glasses,    should 
hail  this  diagnosis  with  relief  instead 
of   horror,    according   to   specialists   in 
diseases  of  the  eye. 
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VERY   STRANGE 


LOY^    NEARLY        BLIND      HAS      RE- 
tNED    HIS    SIGHT  AFTER      SEV- 
ERAL   DAYS*    DARKNESS 

The  many  friends  of  Fireman  and 
Mrs.  William  F,  Egan,  of  69  Lilley 
avenue,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
their  son,  Raymond.  15  years  of  age, 
who  had  lost  his  sight  five  weeks  ago, 
has  fully  recovered  and  now  is  en- 
Joying  the  free  use  of  both  eyes,  al- 
though it  was  feared  for  some  time 
that  the  boy  would  be  blind  for  life. 

This  case  was  rather  strange  and 
baffled  some  of  the  best  eye  and  ear 
specialists  in  the  state.  The  boy,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Greenhalge  school, 
felt  his  left  eye  snap  some  five  weeks 
ago  while  watching  a  baseball  game 
on  the  grounds  of  the  school.  He  went 
home  and  informed  his  mother  he 
could  not  open  his  left  eye  and  he  also 
I  told  her  he  had  a  double  vision  in 
the  other. 

The  mother  thought  the  child  was 
I  joking^  and  paid  little  attention  to 
him  until  the  following  day  when  he 
arose  with  his  left  eye  closed  tight. 
The  boy  then  repeated  the  same  story 
about  the  double  vision,  but  did  not 
complain  of  any  pain.  The  family  phy- 
sician was  consulted,  and  he  advised 
the  parents  to  take  the  child  to  an 
eye  and  ear  specialist  and  the  very 
same  day  the  father  went  to  Boston 
with  Raymond,  but  the  case  proved  a 
baffling  one  to  all  who  were  seen. 

Finally  the  boy  was  taken  to  the 
Mass.  General  hospital  and  from 
there  to  the  Massachusetts  Ear  and 
Eye  Infirmary.  Several  specialists  were 
called  in  on  the  case,  but  all  failed  to 
diagnose  it.  At  last  special  treatment 
was  given  the  child  with  the  result 
that  the  following  day  his  right  eye 
became  normal,  the  double  vision  dis- 
appearing. The  treatment  was  repeat-.' 
ed  every  day  and  a  couple  of  days  ago 
the  boy  succeeded  in  opening  the  left 
eye  and  now  can  make  good  use  of 
both  eyes. 
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MAN    RECOVERING. 


Letter    Received  From   St.    Amie   de 
Beaupre  Bears  Hopeful  News — 
Little  Girl  in  This  Citj.  ! 

i        ^ I 

mSe^rih^ters  have  been  received  in  I 
Se  city  during  the  past  few  days  from  j 
members  of  the  local  party  who  are 
now  making  the  novena  at  the  famous 
shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  saying 
that  the  blind  man  who  went  with  the 
party  from  this  city  had  partly  recov- 
ered his  sight  so  that  he  could  distin- 
guish   colors. 

One  of  these  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  a  prominent  ward  one  wo- 
man in  which  it  describes  how  this 
man  in  question  has  been  able  to  dis- 


the  various  members  of  the  local  party. 
Another  card  was  received  by  the 
daughter  of  the  man,  who  is  now  stop- 
ping with  kind  neighbors  on  Elm 
street,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has 
obtained  partial  relief  so  far.  The 
party  is  due  to  leave  the  famous 
shrine  next  Tuesday  morning  and 
should  a^ve  home  early  Wednesday  . 
evening.  i 
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WAf EaiBURY  MAN  AT  LOCA« 
ST.  ANNE  DE  BEAUPRE  PIL-^ 
GRIMAGE    IS    CURED. 


Eleven- Year-Old  Daughter  of  the 
Blind  Man  and  Several  Local 
Friends  of  the  PilgTims  Receive 
Accounts  of  the  Cure. 

_::» 

Many  Holyoke  people  who  read  the 
story  of  the  Wind  m-an  who  Journeyed  to 
Holyoke  to  join  the  pUgrimag-e  ©f  the  lo- 
cal St.  Ann  society  to  the  famous  shrine 
of  the  saint  in  Canada  will  be  interested 
to  learn  he  has  partially  recovered  his 
eyesig-ht.  It  wiill  -be  recalled  that  Just  a 
few  minu'tes  before  the  Holyoke  party 
was  about  to  leave  and  the  farewells 
were  beiTig  said  in  the  local  station,  the 
NMfem  man  appeared  led  by  his  little  eleven 
years  old  daughter.  Hi-s  faith  in  St.  Ann 
was  so  g-reat  and  his  conviction  thajt  h 
would  be,  cured,  if  he  mould  only  reach 
the  shriiie,  wa  .so  firm  that  the  members 
of  the/  society  took  him  along. 
I  His  little  daughter  was  Invited  to  be  the 
l^guest  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Elm  street 
during  her  father's  absence  and  accepted. 
Yesterday  the  little  girl  was  overjoyed  to 
receive  a  postcard  from  her  father  sayi:"g 
that  he  cou>ld  see  a  little  wath  both  eyes 
and  hoped  to  be  entirely  cured  before  re- 
turning here  July  28th. Today  Mrs.  Shar- 
^[^^  herself,  received  a  card  from  Miss 
EfiSfceth  Biigelow,  on©  of  the  pilgrims, 
stating  that  she  had  personally  talked 
with  the  blind  man  and  that  his  s^ght  had 
so  improved  that  he  was  able  to  describe 
the  color  and  trimming  of  her  g-own. 

The  man  became  blind  four  years  aaro 
a.nd  since  then  has  not  been  able  to  work. 
He  is  a  watchmaker  by  trade  and  from  all 
accounts  is  hones-t.  industrious  and  very 
respectable.  He  has  .  a  wife  and  four 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  the  httle 
giirl  who  is  vif=iitiTig  Mrs.  Sharkey  and 
who  has  been  |?uiding  her  father  about 
since-he  became  blind  four  years  ago.  She 
Is  a  sweet,  brigrht  child  and  has  made 
many  friends  alnce   coming  to  Holyoke. 
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RECOVERING      HIS      SIGHT 


AT      THE      CANADIAN     SHRINE 


Man  Who  Was  Blind  When  He  Started 

From  Holyoke  Hopes  to  Be 

Entirely  Cured. 


e    hlinfl    maj 

rrith  the  Holyoke  pi+gflflf^to  the  shrine 
)|  St  Anne  de  Beaupre.  is  recovering  his 
iight.  Encoiiragiuff  reports  in  letters  from 
)ther  members  of  the  party  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Holyoke  friends  telling  of  this 
modern  miracle.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bigelow, 
ane  of  the  pilgrims,  wrote  to  Mrs  J.  P. 
Sharkey  of  Elm  street,  Holyoke.  saying 
that  the  Waterbnry  (Ct.)  man  who  was 
totally  blind  when  he  started  from  Hol- 
yoke had  improved  so  much  that  when  he 
Avas  talking  with  her  he  was  able  to  de- 
scribe the  color  of  her  gown  and  its 
trimming. 

His  daughter,  who  is  staying  at  Mrs 
Sharkey's  home,  received  a  postal  from 
her  father  in  which  he  said  that  he  could 
see  a  little  Avith  both  eyes  and  that  he 
hoped  to  be  entirely  cured  before  his  re- 
turn next  week.  Mrs  William  Murphy 
of  Center  street,  Holyoke.  has'"also  re- 
ceived letters  from  her  children,  who  Avent 
on.  the  pilgrimage,  stating  that  the  man 
had  recovered  the  use  of  his  eyesight 
enough  to  distinguish  colors.  According  to 
Mr  Barrett's  statement,  he  Avas  a  Avatch- 
maker  by  trade  and  became  blind  four 
years  ago,  since  Avhich  time  he  has  been 
unable  to  Avork.  He  has  a  wife  and  four 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  the  little 
girl  stopping  with  Mrs  Sharkey. 
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BABY  is  CURED 

OFjyWftffESS 

Remarkable  Operation  at  Baltimore 
Street  Hospital. 


CASE    THOUG 


ND     rllFANT' 


SURGEON    A 

ENTS  GRATIFIED 


OPELESS 

S    PAR- 


Italian  Child  Discovered  to  Be  Sight- 
s^ess  by  Neighbor,  Who  Caused 
Boy  to  Be  Taken  to  Institution — 
Surgeon  Resorts  to  Elliott  Method 
and  Is  Agreeably  Surprised  to 
Note  Result — Patient's  Eyes  Are 
Slightly,  and  Only  Temporarily 
Disfigured. 


An  operation  recently  performed  by 
It  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Presby- 
terian Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital, 
I1007  East  Baltimore  street,  for  total 
blindness     which     affected     Vincent 
iToscia,    the    infant    son    of    Mr.    an 
iMrs.     Dominick     Toscla,     411     Nori 
Front  street,   has   proved  successfv 
The  outcome  of  the  operation,  whi< 
surprised  the  attending:  surg-eon  ar 
overjoyed    the    parents   of    the   chil 
i ranks  it  among-  the   most  importa] 
ever  performed  in  this  city. 

Today  the  child  can  see  withoi 
jany  artificial  aids,  and  it  is  hop< 
"that  the  treatment  which  he  is  unde 
groing  daily  will  In  time  eradicate 
Blight  disfigurement  of  each  eye  th: 
the  surgeon  was  compelled  to  caus 

I  NATIVES   OF    ITALY. 

The  parents  of  little  Vincent  a; 
natives  of  Italy  and  they  have  ai 
other  child,  Catherine,  four  years  oh 
The  father  is  a  tailor  and  the  moth< 


mvm 


adds  to  the  family's  purse  by  cor 
ducting:  a  boarding-house.  Neither  ( 
the  couple  has  as  yet  mastered  th 
English  language.  "Much  praise  fc 
the  doctor,"  declared  in  a  way  tha 
taxed  their  limited  vocabulary,  prot 
ably  expresses  their  feelings  towar 
the  man  whose  efforts  brought  sigh 
to  the  child  as  fully  as  if  they  wer 
able  to  present  the  surgeon  untol 
wealth.  \ 

The    baby    was    three    months    olj 
before    it   was   learned    that   he    wa 
blind,  and  immediately  he  was  takei 
to  the  hospital.   Through  Mrs.  Grac« 
Li.    Wilson,    408    North    Front    street 
the   child   came   under   the   notice   o] 
specialists.    Mrs.    Toscia   took   a   lik- 
ing to  her  neighbor  across  the  streel 
and  styled  Mrs.   Wilson  the  "Ameri-) 
cana    lady."     Greatly    excited,     Mrs, 
Toacia   visited   Mrs.    Wilson  one  day 
and  told  her  that  her  child  was  ill. 
Upon  seeing  the  infant  Mrs.  Wilsoi^ 
declared  he  was  blind  and  took  hiral 
to  the  hospital.  j 

CASE  THOUGHT   HOPELESS.     ; 

Surgeons  became  interested  and  ex- 
amined the  child.  They  declared  that 
it  was  an  almost  hopeless  case.  Al-, 
though  a  surgeon  said  that  he  thought 
his  efforts  would  probably  be  in  vain, 
he  operated  upon  the  baby's  right  eye 
when  the  mother  insisted.  The  opera-, 
tlon  is  known  as  the  Elliott  operation,, 
having  received  its  name  from  Ita, 
originator,  a  major  in  the  medical 
corps  of  the  British  Army.  ! 

To  drain  water  from  the  eye  the 
surgeon  had  to  make  a  minute  bag, 
beneath  the  upper  lid.  After  the  first, 
operation  the  child  developed  a  slight 
ailment  and  about  a  month  elasped! 
before  the  left  eye  was  operated  upon.  { 
A  small  bag,  similar  to  that  made! 
on  the  right  eye,  was  made  on  the] 
left  optic  by  the  surgeon.  The  sight] 
of  the  right  eye  was  not  cleared  whenj 
the  left  eye  was  operated  on,  but  re-' 
suits  appeared  to  show  that  the  first 
operation  was  aided  by  the  sec-) 
end.  The  joy  of  the  parents  knew] 
no  bounds  when  they  realized  that! 
the  operations  were  successful  and 
the  case  has  caused  much  comment 
'^^g  the  surgeons  at  the  hospital;^ 
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WARNED  OF 
(^    MEASLES 

Dr.  Gunn  Says  Blind- 
d  Pneumonia 


ness  an 

Often  Result       \ 

I 

Massachusetts  mothers  are  warned 
to  be.  on' the  watch  for  measles,  and 
hot  to  regard  the  disease  lightl}-,  in  a 
Statement  issued  by  Professor  Selskar 
|\1.  Gunn  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  A-esterday. 

MEASLES   A    MAJOR   DISEASE 

He  declares  that  measles  is  a  major 
disease  and  more  serious  in  this  State 
than  scarlet  fever  and  a  number  of 
other  diseases  \isually  regarded  with 
;more  fear.  He  asserts  tliat  about  50O 
babies  in  this  State  die  eac'h  year  from 
measles.  Many  other  infant  death.< 
charged  up  to  bronchial  pneumonia, 
gays  the  ireport,  are  primarily  due  to 
Imeasles,  as  are  permanent  injuries  to 
'the  eyes  and  ears. 

In  his  statement.  Professor  Gunn  tells 
Bay  State  motliers  how  to  detect  tlie 
disease,  and  what  to  do  when  one  of 
their  little  ones  is  suspected  of  having 
it. 

I  The  first  symptoms  of  measle.*,  as 
;stated  V>y  Professor  Gunn,  are  a  dry 
eoug^h,  running  at  the  nose,  rash  be- 
Ihind  the  ears  and  at  the  back  of  the 
ineck,  and  swollen  e\es  that  shun  the 
light.  During  the  current  year,  an  un- 
usually    large     number     of     cases      of 


measles  have  been  reported  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  January  there  werfe  1118 
cases,  and  the  number  steadily  in- 
creased until  the  returns  for  the  -month 
of  May  s'howed  4809  cases.  Thus  far, 
there  have  been  1550  cases  reported 
this  month. 

"The  feature  of  iprimary  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  measles  is  proper 
nursing,"-  he  says.  "Children  should 
be  properly  covered,  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  kept  on  a  diet  that  may  be  easl-i 
ly  digested,  and:  the  eyes  should  be 
carefully   washed   each    day. 

"Measles  is  ;a.  germ  disease,"  he  said. 
"From  10  to  14  days  usually  elapse  be-J 
tween  inifection  and  the  appearance  ofj 
the  first  external  symptoms  and  dur-J 
ing  this  period  the  disease  is  infectious." 
It  ceases  to  be  infectious  usually  abouti 
one  week  after  the  appearance  of  the 
rsish. 

"Bronchial  pneumonia  often  follows 
improperly  nursed  measles.  Measles  i 
affect  the  nasal  passages  and  often  i 
leaves  the  bronchial  tubes  in  an  in--, 
flamed  condition.  If  a  child  is  exposed' 
to  conditions  of  improper  ventilation  | 
or  sudden  change  of  temperature  while' 
the  bronchial  tissues  are  in  this  condi- 
tion, the  pneumonia  microbes  find  lan  | 
excellent  surface  on  w'hlch  to  develop; 
and  many  a  death  that  is  reported  asj 
due  to  bronchial  pneumonia  could  be 
traced  to  a  previous  case  of  measles.. 
Permanent  deafness  sometimes  resultsj 
from  measles,  and  in  a  large  .num.b'ec.i 
of  cases,  the  patient's  eyesight  is  per-. 
mamently    impaired.  | 

"It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  spread' 
Of  measles  because  it  ^-tiay  be  carried  I 
by  a  child  before  an>'  external  sym,p-! 
toms  h±ve  developed,  but  serious  after 
effects  may  be  avoided  by  giving  a-i 
case  of  measles  proper  attention.  It  isJ 
interesting  to  note  that  practically  all 
b^  the  fatal  cases  of  measles  in  this 
'^tate  are  those  of  children  under  6 
^"ears  of  age."  __— . 
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To  retireHTt  night  in  perfect  health 
and  awake  next  morning  stone  blind 
was  the  startlingly  unusual  expWIWWfe 
of  Guy  Rogers  of  Old  Orchard  and  his 
case  has  the  best  authorities  in  New 
England  puzzled.  The  doctors  ad- 
mit, however,  that  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  entirely  probable,  that  Mr. 
Mr.  Roger's  sight  may  return  in  the 
same  mysterious  fashion,  and  his 
chief  hope  when  he  retires  each  night 
is  that  he  may  awake  the  next  day  to 
see  the  sun  and  flowers  and  every- 
thing else  that  he  was  formerly  able 
to  enjoy  through  sight.  On  a  night 
in  July  1911,  Mr.  Rogers  went  to  bed 
in  good  health  and  upon  waking  next 
morning  was  unable  to  distinguish 
even  between  light  and  darkness. 
In  a  single  night  he  had  become  stone 
blind.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has 
consulted  many  famous  specialists  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  no  two 
agree  as  to  the  cause  of  his  affiiction. 
All  do  agree,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  and  even  quite  probable  that 
his  sight  may  return  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner. 
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lYE  SPECIALISTS  FAIL  OREGON  MUSICIAN 
.\  WHO  REGAINS  SIGHT  BY  MENTAL  ATTITUDE 


Karl    Guiott. 


RE] 


INDLETON,  Ore.,  Aug.  13.— Wedded 
for  nearly  13  years,  Karl  Guiott,  50  years 
Old.  known  throughout  eastern  Oregon  as 
the  blind  musician,  was  able  to  discern 
the  I  IMiiitWfits  of  his  devoted  wife  and  his 
sturdy  10-year-old  son,  for  the  first  time 
only   a  few   days  ago. 

While  walking  along  one  of  the  business 
streets  of  his  home  city  of  Pendleton  he 
became  faint.  Blue  flashes  appeared  be- 
fore his  eyes.  It  was  an  extremely  warm 
day  and  Guiott  feared  that  he  had  suf- 
fered a  sunstroke.  But  when  the  Hashes 
ceased  he  realized  that  vision  had  re- 
turned to  his  right  eye. 

Amazed,  he  hurried  to  a  physician,  who 
examined  the  eye  and  found  that,  though 
the  displacement  of  the  opaque  chrystal-, 


jptifie  '  lens,    which    had     prevented  "tJuiott 
Ifrom   seeing   for  15  years,   his   vision  had 
een  restored. 

The  physician  warned  him  that  the 
blessing  might  be  fleeting.  "No,  I  have 
gained  -my  sight  again.  I  will  keep  it," 
Guiott  answered.  Physicians  now  say 
that  he  probably  will.  The  eye  is  gaining 
strength  and  its  condition  has  improved 
daily. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  restoration  of  sight  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  came  about  without  medical  or 
surgical  assistance.  Guiott  was  born  with 
weak  eyes.  He.  lost  sight  in  the  left  eye 
as  an  infant.  The  pupil  of-  this  eye  has 
now  entirely  disappeared. 

He  became  blind  in  the  right  eye  at  the 
age  of  10,  but  vision'  was  partially  re- 
stored a  dozen  years  later  and  until  15 
years  ago  Guiott  could  distinguish  be- 
tween large  bodies  and  had  a  sense  of 
light  values,  but  was  unable  to  discern 
anything    distineiiy. 

He  long  ago  gave  up  hope  of  recovering 
his  sight  through  surgical  treatment.  For 
some  time  he  has  been  studying  Christian 
science'  and  is  firmly  convinced  that  th« 
partial  resoration  of  his  sight  is  due  to 
the  mental  attitude  he  has  maintained, 
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Specialists  at  hospital  Helping 

Children  to  Recover  Impaired 

Sight;  Need  Funds 


Over  on  the  west  side  there  is  an  insti- 
tution which  coKts  the  state  $60,000  a  year 
and  which  probably  saves  its  citizens  $1.- 
nOO.noo  a  year  in  the  way  of  wages  by 
'  aring  affections  of  the  eyes  and  fore- 
.stallins^J)lindness  in  many  cases.  At  Adams 
jinrPPoona  stredTS'.  "TB  the  midst  of  the 
'f  nemcnt  district,  stands  the  Illinois  Char- 
itable  Eye   and   Ear  infirmary. 

It  is  the  mecca  of  100,000  annually.  Min- 
ors from  tiin  coal  regions,  with  the  under- 
ground pallor  on  their  faces,  with  eyes 
injured  by  blasts  and  explosions,  furnish 
many  of  the  more  serious  cases.  Cook  coun- 
ty, of  course,  sends  the  most  patients,  but 
.very  county  in  the  state  is  represented 
^dJJ^n.Jllg   CQurso   of  a    vo«r  _ 


Ono  of  the  feat\ircs  of  the  work  of  this 
iharitable  institutions  is  the  results  at- 
tained in  the  treatment  of  trachoma,  an 
apparently  localized  disease  confined  chiefly 
to   the    southern    counties   of   the   state. 

Many  Are  Permanently  Ciu-ed 

HundredB  of  cases  of  this  disease  have 
been  successfully  treated,  many  of  them 
permanently  cured.  Trachoma  is  a  gran- 
dula  conjuuctivitis  of  the  eyelids,  extreme- 
ly painful,  injurious  to  the  eyes,  but  rare- 
ly causing  blindness.  The  disease  is  sup- 
posed Lo  have  come  originally  from  Egypt. 

The  most  intricate  operations  upon  the 
ryes  of  little  children,  some  of  them  mere 
babies,  and  upon  grown  people  are  per- 
formed by  the  score  each  day  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  ci-ty's  most  ca- 
pable  specialists. 

The  hospital  has  facilities  for  oaring  for 
IGO  house  patients  and  is  filled  to  capacity 
all  the  time.  In  addition  there  is  a  free 
clinic  and  dispensary,  which  handles  an 
average   of  7.000   cases  each   month. 

According  to  Dr.  Charles  Tj.  O'Connor,  su- 
perintendent of  the  hospital,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  enlarge  the  institution  within  a 
short  time,  as  its  capacity  Is  continually 
taxea  by  the  applicants  for  aid. 
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New  Surgical  Marvels 
Shown  at  Convention 

Betfl^  Methods     of     Trephining, 

Transfusing  Blood  and  Operating 

for  Cataract  Demonstrated. 


BOSTON,  Oct.  26.— Recent  advances 
Jn  surgery  were  illustrated  in  hospitals 
mere  to-day  at  the  Clinical  Congress  of 
•Surgeons  of  North  America.  A  new 
method  of  trephlnjng  the  skull,  a  per- 
fected operation  for  cataract  and  an 
improved  system  of  blood  transfusion 
were  among  the  features. ' 

Dr.  Harvey  Gushing  of  this  city  per- 
formed the  trephining  operation,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  obviates  the  necessity  of 
inserting  metal  plates  in  the  skull. 

In  transfusing  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
person  to  the  veins  of  a  patient  it  is  no 


longer  necessary  for  the  two  to  toe  to- 
gether. The  blood  of  the  healthy  per- 
son is  placed  in  a  wax-lined  tube  and 
at  the  surgeon's  convenience  conducted 
to  the  veins  of  the  patient  * 

improvements  In  operating  upon  cata- 
racts, it  was  said,  reduce  the  time  of 
the  P^^lm^^^^^^^ss,  because  It  is 
now  no  longer  necessary  for  the  victim 
to   wait  for  the  cataract  to  "ripen." 
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APPENDICITIS 
BRINGS  SIGHT 


1 


MILFOKD,  Ct.,  Oct.  28— Through  an 
ojg^eration  for  appendicitis,  Rudolph  von 
Hacht  of  Milford  is  gaining  use  of  his 
right  eye,  which  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth,  according  to  statements  of 
relatives  and  of  physicians  at  Trinity 
(Hospital,  New  York,  where  the  opera- 
Ition  was  performed  recently. 
I  The  appendix,  it  is  said,  was  found  in 
an  unusual  position,  and  it  was  discov- 
lered  that  it  had  been  resting  on  a  nerve 
[leading  from  the  base  of  the  right  eye 
ito  the  stomach.  Since  its  removal  sight 
jhas  been  coming  gradually  to  the  eye. 
Vor  Hacht  is  23  years  old. 
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MILFORD 


YSp«clu1  Journal-Courier  Ne^^»  Service) 

The  peculiar  case  of  Rudolph  Ton 
Hacht,  of  West  Main  street,  Miia»rd, 
Is  attracting  much  interest  aniong 
physicians  and  even  among  laymen, 
for  after  a  recent  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis   performed    in    Trinity    hos- 


m 


pltal,  New  York,  the  sight  of  the 
right  eye,  which  had  been  blind_  from 
birth,  is  gradually  being  k-'estored. 
"When  the  operation  was  in  progress, 
Dr.  Campbell,  the  attending  physi- 
cian, had  some  difficulty  in  locating 
the  appendix,  because  it  was  placed 
in  such  an  unusual  position.  It  was 
found  that  it  was  pressing  against  a 
nerve  which  connected  with  the  right 
eye.  In  all  probability  it  had  exert- 
ed sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  the 
nerve  functioning  properly.  How- 
ever since  the  time  of  the  operation 
the  sight  has  been  gradually  reas- 
serting itself,  and  it  is  expected  that 
normal  sight  will  be  realized^b^.^tl^e^ 
^t^  in  a  few  mnntvi^ 
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MONTPELIER 


After  Nine  Years  of  Blindness,  Mrs.  Delia 
Lovielette  FiLlilH  'iijiili 

As  the  result  of  an  operation  per- 
formed three  weeks  ago  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Sprague  of  Barre,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Grimes  of  this  city,  for  the  removal  of  a 
cataract  from  the  left  eye,  Mrs.  Delia 
Lovielette  of  3  Miles  court,  Montpelier, 
who  is  74  years  old,  has  regained  her 
vision  after  nine  years  of  total  blind- 
ness. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago  Mrs.  Lovielette 
submitted  to  operations  at  the  local  hos- 
pital for  removal  of  cataracts  from  each 
eye  and  although  the  operations  were] 
successful  the  eyes  were  ruptured  so  that 
the  vision  was  lost  and  since  that  time 
the  woman  has  been  blind  and  dependent 
upon  relatives.  Recently  her  son  visited 
Dr.  Sprague  in  Barre  and  described  his 
mother's  condition.  An  operation  was 
considered  advisable  and  was  performed 
at  her  home.  Ten  days'  ago  the  band- 
ages were  removed  and  to  the  amazement 
and  delight  of  the  woman  her  sight  had 
been  restored  so  that  she  could  see  the 
nhysicians  and  objects  around  *l|lA.j:3om. 


r.       Her 


Her  condition  is  improving  daily- 
return  of  her  sight  has  made  her' 
appearances  ten  years  younger, 
praise  of  the  physicians  is  unstilited".  \ 
]\Irs.  Lovielette  is  a  native  of  INtont' 
pelier  and  haS  resided  in  this  city  all  of 
her  life.  She  has  one  son  who  resides 
with  her  and  is  engaged  in  the  plumbinig 
business  in  Barre.  i 
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BLIND  EYE  MADE  GOOD. 


Operation  Has  Peculiar  Effect  of  Re- 
storing Sight. 

An  operation  for  appendicitis  per- 
formed on  Ralph  von  Hacht,  aged 
twenty-three,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  has 
resulted  in  the  restoring  to  the  young 
imau  of  the  sight  of  one  eye,  which 
pad  been  blind  since  his  birth. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Francis  Campbell  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  Trinity  hospital.  New  York. 
When  the  physicians  removed  Von 
Hacht's  appendix  several  weeks  ago 
they  had  no  idea  that  they  were  going 
to  restore  his  sight.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  appendix  had  been  rest- 
ing against  one  of  the  large  nerves 
that  form  part  of  the  system  which 
connects  with  the  optic  nerves. 

After  the  operation,  Von  Hacht  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  distinguuished 
darkness  from  light  with  his  blind  eye. 
Soon  he  began  to  see  objects  with  the 
eye.  He  was  warned  by  the  doctors 
not  to  exert  his  "blind"  eye  too  much, 
but  to  allow  it  to  grow  stronger  gradu- 
ally. He  said  that  the  "blind"  eye  was 
nearly  as  good  as  the  other  eye. 


BLIP  SIX  YEARS, 
HER  SIGHT  RETURNS 


Aged  Brooklyn  Woman  Has  Fac- 
ulty Restored  by  Oper- 
atlon. 


OAliM   DESPITE    GOOD   FORTUNE. 


*I  Feel  Very  Good  Xow,"  Mrs.  Har- 

tellus'  Simple  Statement  to 

Eagle  Reporter. 


With  a  bandage  still  over  her  eyes 
and  a  smile  of  wonderful  happiness 
on  her  lined  face  Mrs.  Mary  Hartellus, 
who  will  be  80  years  old  next  New 
Year's  Day,  sat  in  the  old  Hartelius. 
homestead,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
avenuo  and  Seventy-ninth  street,  last 
nlfirht  and  tried  to  tell  an  Eagle  re- 
porter how  It  seemed  to  be  able  to 
see  agraln  after  six  years  of  total  blind- 
ness. 

Her  big.  son,  Joshua  G.  Hartellus, 
himself  a  grandfather,  who  has  made 
nine  trips  from  his  building  opera- 
tions In  Richmond,  Va.,  in  order  to 
hftve  his  mother's  eyesight  restored, 
sat  beside  her  and  helped  her  out. 
For  t'he  Is  a  woman  of  the  old  school.: 
a  school  the  aim  of  which  it  was  to| 
have  women  repress  themselves  rather 
than  express  themselves. 

"Weil,"  Mrs.  Hartelius  said,  simply, 
as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  re- 
porter, "I  feel  very  good  now  that  I 
can  see  again,"  and  she  would  not 
dilate  more  upon  her  sensations  at 
seeing  after  six  years  of  darlcness.   But 


when  it  came  to  a  question  of  pic- 
tures of  herself  she  produced  from  the 
folds  of  her  dress  a  long  iron  key, 
from  among  several  others,  and  told 
exactly  in  which  drawer  of  the  great 
old  bureau  the  photographs  were 
kept. 

The  operation  which  restored  her 
sight  was  performed  at  the  Brooklyn 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Reynolds,  and  consisted  of  re- 
moving the  lenses  and  a  cataract  from 
her  oyes. 

Following  the  determination  of  hei 
son  that  "Mother  should  see  again," 
there  have  been  several  months  of 
preparation  of  her  eyes  for  the  opera- 
tion. Eye  washes  which  must  be  used 
seven'times  a  day  have  been  applied, 
and  two  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Hartelius 
went  to  the  hospital  for  the  final  and 
decisive  part  of  her  treatment. 

The  operation  was  performed  while 
the  80-year-old  woman  was  fully  con- 
scious and  under  only  a  local  aenes- 
thetic.  According  to  the  nurse  who 
attended  her,  her  temperature  in- 
creased not  at  all  and  her  pulse  in- 
creased only  eight  beats  to  the  min- 
ute. She  even  gained  weight  during 
her  two  weeks  at  the  hospital,  adding 
several  pounds. 

A  remarkably  vigorous  old  woman, 
Mrs.  Hartelius  has  not  a  gray  hair 
amongr  the  raven-black  of  her  head. 
She  came  with  her  husband,  Morris 
J.  Hartelius,  and  their  son  to  the 
homestead  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  when  Bay  Ridge  was  a  section  of 
wooded  farms.  The  men  built  the 
house  on  what  was  then  De  Nyses 
Lane,  sometimes  called  Lovers  Lane, 
which  ran  on  about  the  line  of 
Seventy-ninth  street.  There  was  then 
no  Fifth  avenue  and  there  were  no 
cross  streets  in  the  neighborhood. 

Most  of  the  important  improve- 
ments in  the  section  will  be  seen  for 
the  first  time  by  the  old  lady  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  The  subway,  the 
fine  Bay  Ridge  High  School,  the  West 
End  elevated  and  hundreds  of  new 
houses  and  apartment  buildings  will 
greet  her  sight,  and  for  the  first  time 
she  will  realize  how  long  a  period 
of  six  years  may  be. 

Though  Mrs.  Hartelius  is  still  living 
on  in  the  old  homestead,  she  does  not 
own  it.  It  was  sold  through  a  con- 
fusion of  intentions  some  time  ago, 
and  has  changed  hands  twice  since 
preparations  for  the  operation  began. 
One  of  the  exciting  events  of  yester- 
day was  the  sale  of  the  homestead 
a  third  time  while  Mrs.  Hartelius  was 
on   her  way  home  from   the  hospital. 


This  last  sale  makes  it  necessary  to 
vacate  the  site  so  that  a  new  building 
may  rise  in  its  place.  Her  son, 
Joshua,  IS  planning,  however,  to  save 
the  house  for  her  by  moving  it  to 
another  lot.  intact. 

Around  her  last  night  there  were 
rejoicing  in  her  recovery,  be.side  her 
son.  Mrs.  Christine  Hartelius.  his  wife, 
and  Morris  J.,  4;  Ernest  Joshua,  8, 
and  Paul  Victor,  11,  their  sons.  Paul 
was  particularly  anxious  that  his  sec- 
ond middle  name,  Emanuel,  shouldj 
be  left  out.  •* 

"Paul  Victor  is  enough."  he  said. 


/ 


TWO  MONKEYS  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  are  being  fitted 
with  eyeglasses  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
cover a  cure  for  various  diseases,  in 
the  human  eye.  \^ 
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study  of  Blindness. 
T.  Vw  T.  writes:  ""What  proportion  of 
children  TDorn  of  blind  parents  are  born 
"blind?  I  know  your  reply  will  settle 
all  doubt  in  some  persons'  minda  who 
believe  that  the  Improvement  Associa- 
tion for  Blind  People  is  working  to  en- 
courage marriages  among  the  blind, 
which  is  not  true.  We  are  trying  to 
help  those  who  have  become  blind  later 
ill  life  through  no  fault  or  choice  of 
their  own.  The  statement  was  made  at 
a  largo  club  gathering  that  90  per  cent, 
of  the  children  born  of  blind  parents 
were  born  blind.  And  this  is  the  state- 
ment  that   I   want   to   correct.' 

REPIyY. 

The  great  bulk  of  blind  people  are  blind 
as  tbe  result  of  accident.  The  term  acci- 
dent includes  such  injuries  as  result  from 
burns,  blows,  scalds  and  other  wounds. 
It  also  properly  includes  exposures  to 
high  heat  and  bright  lights,  as  in  the  case 
of  glass  blowers'  cataract.  But  much 
more  important,  because  of  responsibility 
for  an  overshadowing  proportion  of  cases, 
it  Includes  the  infections  of  which  tH© 
best  known  are  infections  with  gonococcus, 
ordinary  pus  cocc'  and  the  organism  of 
trarliBTna — 


Blindness,  the  result  of  accident  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  is  not  inherited  or  inherita- 
ble. The  blind  who  are  blind  as  the  re- 
sult of  accident  can  marry  and  bear  chil- 
dren without  the  slightest  danger  that  their 
children  will   be  bl/nd  or  weak.  eyed. 

The  Inheritance  relation  of  Ij  eye  defects 
have  been  studied.  Of  these  defects  seven 
cause  blindness  either  as  the  first  or  as 
a  later  effect  of  the  defect.  The  others 
impair  efficiency  of  the  eyes,  but  do  not 
cause    blindness. 

If  a  given  case  of  blindness  is  the  result 
of  hereditary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve' 
or  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  retina 
the  affected  individuals  should  not  bear 
children.  In  fact,  control  should  extend 
beyond  the  Wind,  so  as  to  include  the  non- 
blind  members  of  the  family  who,  accord- 
ing- to  the  eugenics  law,  -ar«  capable  of 
transmitting  the  defect. 

Can  the  blind  be  encouraged  to  beget 
children  wi'th  safety?  Yes,  if  certain  poli- 
cies are  carried  out.  As  to  the  blind  from 
accident,  yes.  Such  cases  are  easily  de- 
termined. For  the  small  group  who  are 
blind  but  not  from  accident  there  should 
be  investigation  of  each  case.  First,  there 
must  be  diagnosis,  and,  .^second,  there  must 
be  application  of  the  eugenics  laws  for 
that  variety  of  defect.  Generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  are  blind  from  inherited 
defects  should  not   beget  children. 
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